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FOREWORD 

THE INDIAN tJENIUS 


/ A' tA<! Forfoords to the two volumes on China in rtij »mef, 
/ hia/e at once pointed out the unitt/ of At^nutn history and 
justijicd the separate position which we have given to two 
ancient eivilaatiorts of the East and the Far Bast —ciotltatftono 
which are great, both in the numbers 0 / the people whose noHve 
genius they express and tn Uie briUianet or originaii^ of 
evrfoin want^cj/aiiojw of thought or art. The peoples of China 
and India seere not, meterd, out off from communication, 
material or inteiteefuaJ, with the other sections of mankind — 
here Persia acted as internu’diflii ^—but they were nrverthsl^e 
confined to very dtetind regioiw, ond did nol gitw or reeeivs 
to a. great extent until a late j>f7*iod. Moreover., their fundamental 
conceptions preserU such nuirked differences from ITVstcm 
thought that recent writers Aorc been incitned to describe East 
and ircjf ns two distinct worlds, whrtlar they wished to show 
the irrecimdlable antinomy fccftcccn them or to resolvf o confro- 
dieiion which they regarded ax merely provisional, 

By very reason of its strong imlividuatity — not poliiictd, 
but psyehotogieal—India, like CAino, is of the greatest tnleresl 
in tAc history of numAind, itAicA, as ow taUeague, Masson- 
(htrsel, observes in a sirifeitig pArosc, t* the only real history. 


History properly so-called, it is usually said, India has 
none.* Let be elear what the word “ history” mconj* 
It has two meanings, eme objective and fAc other stdyective. 
History can be events, or the Tnemary of events. 

The Indians have tacked the memory of events, or rather 
they have lacked not wnting, but the use of writing, to record 
Iftrm, “ Very Hide writing was tione, and that very tote,'* 
Knowledge was “ a personal gift and a costc privilege ”, and 


‘ " huUo A(U I» tSstimta Lfvt, m " 1.<1 fc . "> 

tlnnie ife li* FrbnwfS, 1023, o. 933). *■ il fciu Aem iW* 

pa,pU itia no Ouiflry, W at Irtui U fca* Aad iw kutfarfaM |C. thngU, m EMftti 
■UT Ic r^gtiu illM Wft™, P- *•)* 


FOREWOED 


xn 


” 0ppi}niion l& th4 ^rad of kn<mkdgi* TAm~ 

fore it scflJ not enirmi^d to it^riting, which itw ctccaxible to 
ali** (p- lit!!). Moffcvcft the cm/ mind of the IndionM 
“ jffrtii# to hire a distaste for history *' {p. 22)^ The detaiU 
of puxi ctTfds do nvt intere^ lA™* er it wotUd be better to say 
that tlieir inirmi in Ike post is not tbaf of dispassioTioie 
ctifiosity frill Ifrfil of hyahfj’^ (ji, 20D} ; iket/ hirw fa tf for 
lessons and for claims fa ghry. The truth does not eoneem ffrnru 
The eorUrsi vcorks have no conneetiori with history except 
that oj (he BifAe or (he ch!iri!^u 5 tic gtste,^ Ertn in 
nearer our in (he heelfih century^ in Kaihana or Hilhnna 
poetic imagiiiaiion and mond jwrpa.fr militide (mainsi the 
author^s intevtiM of presenting ike faeis.^ it is true that one 
can, if ccrrifiaia» cs^tCOet some histurieal tiniofrom Indian 
filiTflhfrr. Hut it is mainiyfrom the peoples ivhich hare a history, 
in so Jar as they hare had dealings ixiiA India, that ice fcarn 
someth ing of f/mf emiutry^s pivd * Por early timet, it it ethnology, 
philology, and archa'ohgy that ^iV and icHt give iit some 
notion oj the truth. From archedogy much is (a be expected^ 
Aiasson'Oi^ncl more than once empbasiies Us poss^Uitics 
as a tmirce ; and once again J may call attentum to itil the 
comptcjneniary and new knotekdge wbkh wiiwi he brought 
to the erocaiion the past by the ** nlif iffiiil history of explorers 
and exemmtors.^ 

So India has hod no historians^ Bid (hat it not <dl^ There 
is idto some ol^^eetive truth in the tradition of “ India unfbotd 
a history It has no history t firsts in the tense that its post 
does not offer dearly distinct phases^ stick as our aam antiquity 
and Middle Ages or iftr periods before and ajier ChrisL From 
the Aryan invasion to the coming of Islam, India is exira- 
ordinarily continuous in time. In space, cm the oilier Hand, 
it it extraordinarily diseontinu&ut^ 

This immense region was peopled by a great number 
of immigrations^ Although it is o peninsula with partly 
inhotpiioblt coasts, defended on ike north by the highest 
mountains on the earth, it is aeerssibtc by a few passes, chiejly 
in Uw west, and by sea, chiefly tti the cart 

^ t*ur^tua, pn, 2®^ 271 * m. 280 aa? 

" 

* fitftrvFrue fl/ noUM wi fMknr^ g p/ 

a o/ pinxie* of U^fTttiUH, antt AH e^nuitiiitii 

0f mrJwnl^gK^iS JinSs vronid fir mrmthm tefm -a 

fiwlif fit drwPH '* (p. llT^; r/. pp. im, |oo^ 243^. ^ 


FOREWORD xiii 

" JnrfW Pitturd “ ipoi iirwr an urnnktAitai tatid, 

oimr wfti't-A a food of comparalisely lam avUisationt iroi to 
Jltap with thcjir^ racfo to occupy it . - , From the Qaittoffloi^ 
onwards the soU of India has been tnjdden by the foot of won." ' 
In the Bnwi of Indian peoples with atl their varims types, 
ethnologists distinguish two ehuj groupit—the Anjans or liulo* 
Afghans and the Mdano-Indians or Draridians, both tong- 
headed but the latter smaller amf dor/fff.* A ronnd-headrd 
Mongolian element inw added by contifuiou* infUration and 
occasional im^ion. The philologisU distit^uiah archaic 
languages (Jfunrfo), wAi'cft are earlier even than Dratidian, 
and pariaut Dramdian tongues, superimpomd on and mingled 
with which M the conlritMfiirti of the Indo-European immigrants. 
Aryan, or Indo-tranian m the ori^nal speech of the Indo- 
European group which settled on the pte^u of Iran and the 
plaitts of the Indus, The Aryan spoken in tndia Io differ 
from that of Iran and to fotr PonoMf farms in tmtia itself. 

It ttw betareett the JiJieetah and twelfth centuries B.C.. 
according to J. de Morgan.' that the. Anjaru entered India. 
They became the preponderant elejnent in the country. Bn# the 
other elements—the early mAoiitonto, wko are called Austro- 
Asiatic, and the Dramdians, irAwni ^ome connect Hftift the 
Sumerians—not only survived but continued to be of importance 
in some parts of the peninsula. To make India JomdtAing 
infinitely complex an<f beterogeneou*, the " midnrc 

of the poptilation (p. «1) has been further comjdicaied ui tb^ 
ettormoue area by local environments of the most different Innda. 
Xatural obstaeks divide the country into regiom which are. 
unlike in dimate, fauna, and fiora, being desert or 

moiitiJoifiotu and others IttFunantiy fertile.' 

“ The world of ancient India w a chaos, bccavise of differences 
of race and language and muliiplicity of traditions and bdwfs " 
tv 50 ■ cf. pp. 85, SlO). PoliticaUy the country ?hh! ©rofr™ 
up to on extraordinary extent, with a quantify of small repubUcs 


1 tiHiee Bivd 1tijfi*Ty, ia (fcii 

■ aw. . j 

„/ H Jl^ ««r ^ 

“ Kolttd, mak " bfnOifojkr Sl («'■ SW-SW). 
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fjfj, al^tg'Side of tjutnatcliies tehicJt tctff oheaif'i oji thf 
pcitU of coltapFtttg, 

Thai, no i*, from thr ol^ectiw ptnnl oj twrc, IV 

ftmdamntUtl reason for saifing that India has no historsf. 
Its past is too broken up—so m wcfc so Ikat even a social priitcij}Ui 
as sitici and as charaderutic of the countrjf as lhai of easts- 
distittchom is an ideal rdher than the unuvrira/ rule (p. 
Apart from imipiians and inva^jons-—of Indo-Europeans, 
Huns, Tursi-Motigois — among the infinite muUihtde of facts 
of tchich the pilrt of India u made up fem have been suj^ieientlt/ 
Ictrgc and outstanding to be events. Thai happened when a 
“ A'lii^ of Kittgs ”, £ 1 # in PersUL, succeeded in founding an 
empire—a ” sht/rt-liifd combinatiofi “ (p, Oa^ * thus the 
ancient, jKrmancitt solidaritp rchich united India to Iran ” 
assnied Useif {p. 59^. A'lidl figures as A$okar 
wbUst iff iht history qf the uwldj^ Kanishka, Sumudragupiat 
SUadtiyOy siand &iU briUimity agaimi thf ntuirnt background 
of India's pajsiA. 

Onli/ unified peoples ran have a India hajt had 

some episodes^ tat no hisior^f^ for 1 / Itas nnwr beat an empirr,, 
nor a patriii> not a riaftan.* 

There i# no Indian " rmlim bui there is on Indian ewitiza- 
turn, an Indian li/e^ nherHn reiigion plays a part which mtwl 
be eatatnined^ 

Whik it is tme in gencfol,^* says Maxson-Onrsel, that 
an^ong the v'oetous peoples the mt^ifoJd funelions of spiritual 
life^ eoei^ or indimdudd^ only gradually break aicnyfrom rd^ian^ 
it is particularly ime of the chilisatioa of India (p. Mi)» 
Lei us be yuUe clear €sb<mt this^ The functions of social lift and 
the ihotig^ of the inditdduaf hm^e heut difiicuUy in ** breaking 
t^ay ” from religion a/itt (he phase in which they mere deeply 
involved m if. Sut I do not beliere—^it is fairly genetnUy 
knoivn ^ —fA^it religion is in essence social^ or that social 
organi::atiori is <irigin^Uy religious^ In India-^ os everywhere 
r/w, there teas det^dopmentf and ihal i# what appears in Ike 
cautious pages of Massim-OufseL 

* ^ ^ioderbiitm^ ^lujiMrl d^liBtalna 4tm ivliglotM p. SfiD., 

Sefpr IWh a RiKrtHiipm/' tlldvf'f^Hr 

o«, jn. 

Tite Tlitnigbl of fliTO. I'n .(Tif.. 
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India has no mart itLra of rooiution (han bistorit 
The VI'mJ warships it. perhaps tuperstUioutly. As our 
cAtaboratar says, *' in asauming a priori a dmel^ment in tlie 
vsirld of Indim tHougM, we run (^ai'iul fwiriw sentimenL Let 
U5 admit tAat the imptiUf to look fat developttxnt in eiary 
ilinTiain, ft™ when the faeis da not campei u« to do so. mop 
be a European prejudice" ipp. 117-18). But, this 
reservation having been made, bp a ihinker whose spnipatkp 
with the East ituiines Atwi to defend its attitude of min^f. he 
saps that we can o«<l must attempt to took for changes m *Ar 
course of the ages ", 

.Vow, we see Here eUarly that the socud order amottg the 
peoples of India sprang, as in all eauairies, from the need 
inherent i« eoerp Aumun group to maintain iiself At ^ 
beginning the Drewidians are in snudl agricuttural communities, 
and the Indo-Europeans in claru. Religion does no more 
than reinforee the strueiure of the grou^. The very spee%al 
and rcfnarkabie iiBfifulun of caste did not exist from the 
beginning, and it had many (y. 81). It was created 

by a “ development" (jj. 82), in irAifft (Ar Brahmans doubtless 
took a large part. They seem, not without strug^s, to have 
superimposed a theory of their own on Aryan laantwrs (endogamy 
irifAin the phralry).^ Where other civilixations unify, ttudnlize. 
and level, India (frnfc to divide, to specialise, to arrange in 
order of ran*.* TAf Aryas are a class apart; for the race of 
the *''fTee demettt ", irAifA alone ** can lassfuUy «m property ", 
must be preserved (pp. 85, ll»). Among the Aryas ihemsekes, 
there are three dosses, kept strictly separate—the Brahmarts, 
depositaries of holiness and living gods, who aspire to theoeraey ; 
the tearriors, who, under Ok lead of the Brahmans, axtreise 
iemportd power : and ~ the husbandmm and Iroitrrj. The 
immdtUity, the petrif cation found in in^to. ta explained by 
the religious dtaraeter and theoretic dfaumrtf by the 

social ordxr,^ lint U mnst not be supposed that the ideal of the 
syident quite represents the reality of things.* Various dreum- 
af4fn^a inwr^ the castes somewhat and also increased their 
number, restricted the power af the Brahmata, and gave the 

■ p. fri; cL pp. asii, tso, 231. 233, as*. 

* Str IlauffC. op, fU,, p. St. " ItrpnUim, ttSfraithy, hm,lilitrv tptfiMtjn^ 
iidM —jp he tkfina lAue ciaitc wtlnA f|p. 

* CobU i* fwi # ii43t^aii^ Six pr 

^ pp. W, ^ 1>S, lOQ. ll^t 
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nabir, mirrit^r grral imp{iriancK and Aamtiim^iS prt’^ 

pondtrattce. ** A great dev^hpmeni oj policy took jUacc^ 
always in nVluf oj real mecssitiest of the need oj drfctvcc againet 
enemies from misidr &r at home 87p 9&p ** Police 

Tvlr U btUtr than anarchy*^ {p, ^01)* 

the tendency to %mijff grmips^ so potent ilscicherc^ 
i* to be fffimd in India^ in spite of ail the influences to the 
contrary. Among the nobkSi, S(frne created kingdoms^ w^ich 
n^c far removed from empires—under the infiuence of 
Persia^ as I funye said^ which wa^' iisrJf influenced by iht A$$yro~ 
BobyJonians^ Thai kingship is a purely human inttitulion^ 
and ctaims no divine rigkL** When it was an accomptisked 
fact the Brahmans proceeded to give il a rv/^gic^tu ^antclian 
{p. Dl). 

«.ll bottom, txoo coficcpii(ms of moral an<i cofidud 

are found in India, somciiTnes opposed and sometimes combined 
—dkftmia and artha, duty and interesU the rule and 
opporhtnism^ a principle of stability and a prij^pte of change 
{pp. lOl-S)* 

“ TA/- tiiual definUian of the Indian ckaraetet is very 
incomjdeteJ^ ^ The great mass of the peoples of India ii 
imagined as plunged iii dreams or mystic conttmptalion and 
lost in hopes and onlieipations of .Vtn-ano* TAfir detachment 
from iertesinal realities is exaggerated. A distimtion must 
be made between different regioTte and periods. This is already 
proced by the indicatims which 1 have given as to social 
oTganizalion.^ But then k a whole side of Indian life whkh 
only literature and art enable us to reconstrucL At the sainc 
through literaiure and art—from another side^ dtrough 
religions and phQosophics—orw rtnehcE (he Indian soid, even 
in a deptli tn which action and iuacHon are explained. 

Mme de Willman'Orahmcska and Philippe Stem, both 
endowed with tlmrough knowledge of the esthetic ochm^e* 
mefit of India, have made a most valuable contribution to this 
book* The former has described literary works in suck a way 

■ ^ Itf MattucJ tl'hblalfv Ftmch 

iraiu., p. qiSh 

* Fur amutmia^ ak pp. IM, HO, (” iVr mt murh ineHmd in /of|^ 
Jn^fr •aot anw fjf i/W pnonW iifprf pfjorrt <j/ lA# 

Kvtnor ^i^kar, '^A^prfU ptdiiique$ <t 4fc ja 

nSimrf* in Bsrv. d* vot, ato, tWtQ, pp, £iShSr. 
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as ffl makr orit kc, n*( «i/y Iheir tiwArn'fdJ pfrjfj^ion, but 
mhat inUresia m fctrf vtiil inau — thnr anderiying ii\sp\faiion, 
thnr rttalxan to ihf tniwr tifr^ By delwaU analysis ftnrf happy 
quotaliotu her lEork ojfrri a kind of anihahgi/t ^hieh rer^als 
luriou# dati;^ of toul with rrmarkabk ttiridficrf, i/. A'trrn 
hojr dritsLti, m a dgoroti^ jrammari/, ««» in srvcral re^p/d*. 
a pirtitre of thf dcvchpitionl oj the ptasiic art» which rripfarcr^ 
her psyrbalp^cal rvidrncf and coiijfrtjiif the nuggcetiom of 

Thr earlieti work* of that titrfoturf, the Vedat, are late, 
and composed of elcmmU tnveh carltfr than the time of their 
compmiiioTt, They were toa-ardi tkf. eacred. (ater- 

prcttii, and supplied with commeniariet by the lifobniatlic 
priesthood i fru( they were the fmit of an aristoeratit atid 
tcarlike tim/iMlmn ", and the eharacters et^oy life *t* the 
vioti viojetil way possible, and the hemUiful rhnpliciiy of thrtr 
religious faith it proved by rflflnjf passages ffi the hymns not 
to have l>een the enteral rale ” (p. S30). The later epics, white 
placing the Brahmatt* high, altude struggles against thnr 
caste, 

A ttJtole courtly, aristocratic literature developed, a pro/ffiw 
liieraixtTe ansseering to thr tastes of a refined and sensitive 
society.^ The ardour of this people, ^gmalty “ a* pasfiwiar^ 
anil wicontriiUalde in its hates as in its desires (p, 2SJS). 
gradually became more cotuxntrated, more eesthelic ’ . The 
wealthy, cultivated, '^idle" {p. «08) idass, far f^m despising 
life, sought out and multipli^ rmotions and detighls. 

Lotv and ecttsvality—and therefore worncrr^occtipy a great 
place in literature, “ li'oi?ion is joy and sorrote, Poubk and 
appeasement," » A’aiiwKwim it is married love, ike lenderest 
and m(w( delicate senHxnents* and sometimes U is the most 
bttniing passion and the most brutal eroticism, that are portrayed 
in lyric, drama, and romnnee^ Sbttg and dance, “ the cfe't'infsJ 
of all arts ” (p, 8Oi0> everything that com add to the sriisnotis 
attraction of literary art aftea iiceojupany ii, 

* lye Bf tht peoptt oiJjwmr hm nod tAm, partiadgrij; 

I fane, fsbir), i/ui (t btrtttJnr a«if ftWt f" 

Mfid IJ is vfmiMit olf ha. 

* pjt, iSS; if, pp. 

» itn. ssa-*. ettj}. aio. asi- ^ 

* Jiu. saw. -iiC, arft, asa. MT-S. #«» " Jhr nUfleorw* af mmsatum itAh:* *k>tat 
emur IM soitU lir jjwffiiloti lo tfittpn- *' is (luf ihtsUH (1>. aiwlf- 
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Sa ii M ihid Pur finds m fAr jjwfr/y (if /nifrii «cr»rj 

(?/ /flwiify /(/f? flTid JiT^rortii fin^ itpnpuihif 

for nil Ifcd 6tw^ nr planU^ a*id « dtrp ^riw of naturt — 
hoJir» and stasom^ cd(nits mni S€;enU^ Ih^r fastijf—in 

Ifi^ ptu£e of a£iiviiif—n livtlt^ buctgmuHonw nddidtd in 

thr marvellous, to fairy-tales^ magic, in ficaiitifu.1 dreams in 
vckich rrfd and imjH^sihlr urr tiUied^^ elG ihcsr flemmts appear 
Combined into endlrxs siotiftf rvbicfi §tft (ftrrtm like ifit Arabian 
Sights, sit (mr hmde amfthrr^ 

Ttse actual form of these mrrks suiU their tnaUrrsome- 
times siccrtfiess and hani^any, edmosi always prafmmi of 
ornaments and Unagrs and dinnling cotonr, iji addition to 
frwA^ of the trade (p. stylufic fWTcittf*lfcj» and meiTiait 
tomplcxiticSM. Everything aims at lively sensation or at some 
mental (rkk of a snbtle and Jtitile kind. 

Ifk the plastk arts^ Fhilippc Stern^ distinguishing the 
truly Indian rlemmi frtmk tranian and Greek ififiveners, 
revfids eharaeterisiics simitar to ihosf presenird by liiefaiure. 
It is a {p. B42) art, in which hr first emphashes 

the grace and httrfnoniff a hern sense of life** in sculpture^ 
a fitve of storfptetllng, immediate cantaei with realiiyt a ^icw- 
meut which is never viotenl, and siraightfoncardf simpk icm of 
alt creatures " (p^ and then shows hoiv the vataptuom 

and ihf influence of an overjlowing imaginatiw heemne more 
marked. Then ^kcoration swarms oicr the tlonc mixsses of 
a sumpiuom orcliitcclure^ and art seisms to adapt itsrlf to (kc 
general isamadcraierwes of etetythi*^*^ 

It was a fniglUy aesthetic rffort, revealing uta interfse desire 
la live and li> rnjoy life—often endiitg in dkiilusianmmt and 
disgitst. ** Vain has the life of a man who has not sottghi 
wdadom and knmcledge^'^ is the ansm^ mmle in a dialogue la 
one who has said, I7ii» bm been the l(ff of a man who bos 
net toML^d the joys of Inve (p* 2SS)# Ey renunciatim, those who 
seemed Ia have rverything tend tojmn those trfto nothings 
Lfterai^ire shmes (his “ oscillation between two poles, frtnitiC 
desire lo the and eompteie abnegation ** (p* They are 

very Indian ’’ things. Perhaps here one should tall aticaiion 

' pp. 371 * 27 T. 

■ pp. aMi4, 3i*p asti. 

* 1^. jm-o, s:t&. 

^ 350, mk ; F. LartiUf^ VM ct llikinkrr, pu-lt3T-tl«L ^ India. 

uw £A# es€€U na kss In fOt '* pp, 
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U> thf effect! of an avenehelmiag nature, a tarie^ and dfwp/jw 
dimate, fn a mantoon eountrff human prosprrilt/ is pariicnlartit 
umtable. A dry and fairly eold m'lilfT tf foSoaxd by a torrid 
trpring, vehich already pnU a check m life, and (hr iorrentiid 
raim ef summer. Hut in (Ai* leti aiell-Kolered parts of India 
ihere w nof sttfficient rairfalt to feed the. marming masses 

of hamanityt and the population is deeitnaied and eahattsied 
by fatnutes. t ri districtf lehere the Tcatcrs of heoten and earth 
r otfjir vegetation to IWI riot, the heavy, sodden atmosphere 
stfiens and vceahens man amt destroys his eouToge.^ 

“ The tvrelchedeJtistetta: of the immense majority of tlindus ’’ 
partly explaitut the eharacterof personal religion and phihsophie 
Ihnught. In these masses " it has rreaLed a mekincholy pi^wmwn. 
a hatred of life ", and " tittpwJ. by the trampasiiion of facts 
in<o ideals, the ctmnction that under-noariskmeni and diminished 
activity locre means to w/rniwir ", Sects of the twn-possessors, 
which do nut iiim at changing (he social order, " take to 
themselves taighly compemations nnd titmcttparoh/r reparaluins 
in (Ar spiritual order" (ji. ll«). vJ*/or the privUe^d classes, 
satiety of goods, combined rcith phjsicat exhaustion, dritvs 
them likeudse in great nutiiAcrfi to spiritual escape, 

Indian thought—certain elnnentjs of ufAiVA are iate/rpor^d 
tn art nnd fifcrohiw^ described hyj Massoys-Oursel ia « 
remarkahk study, at once pery rich and vrrtf sober, of religions 
and phihsophies. Here it is tlmt one must look for the essence 
of Irtdia. It is true tlmt mang and varied infuences huw teen 
active in this domain ; but here mf. reidly Jind all that is most 
eharadcristie and origintd in litdia. Through the ditvTSily and 
mutlUude of dactriru^s, tshich are such that their history, far 
from being teritka, is hardly possible to write " {p, 117), and 
in fAHr crofufw*. Massou-Oitrset discertts the principle of 
unity which makes the spedid getdm of India. 


lie Jtfiow? iJirtl and magic are at frat indistinguish 

o6/c,* The magical charaeUr of the early rdigion of the Aryans, 

tHbmIfiijr prur* uTitutktt, lliitary of CtiJilimiioii in Kiiii^iid, pnl, (. ehap, il. 

“ Jn W/wflJ'c td AminUe rtriliatrinn, the Ott anKiAi J”®* ^ 

nM/iMvl, HHil m Untr* inlimtJiateil, If the nimmuhttf jDfcfflomrfio tp- la»- 

* Tbp Hrliffkiiui TluslighJ Cwnx* m rwwtrifp 
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ttpc^tdly ilu Aryans of India, it vrry marked, ir^ they 
tMghi U> obimn *"* koj the goods of ihiif world — suhfUtmct^ 
a fninirnttm of w^U-bringt mti wroUK u /tiW fifit cut off 
by premaiure dcoShf and malr drsccndauls ** (p* 
had to frf found to offfd thiag^w ibe approprialt formnia 
was noh Maason-Ourstt remarks, truth ; for a formula tnablef 
you io otitain something contrary lo natund laws). “ Being i# 
thought of only m r flat ion to action {p. 120]. The. mythology 
of the Vedas, in part inhrrilrd from Indo-Jrauiaa times, 4 
mixture of different rlrmrutx gradimlly aeeumtdaird in ftsirly 
arbitrary fashion^ has far irss eiguijicanef and imporianef 
than the sort of fcligious physical seienee^' (p, ISl) tf^icA 
calidogues and manipfdatee cosmic forccM^ the beginning 
is aetion —esse sequitur opemri {p. 132)* The sacrijkial 
operation creattSr preserceSr tramfarm^ the worid.^ ItVrcfa, 
accents, intonaiionSi. geitures, and ehanie hrwe a mysiicol 
V€d%^^ an efficicnee. The notion of activity^ karmua^ 4>i/i ike 
ritual formula^ bmhmxiii ^^ikesct in rcligiotif arc whnl wilt 
provide the basu for a pkilasophy^ whieh^ indeed, will not be 
tlforly distinguislied from rdighn^ for in India religion itsetf 
u abstract and philimphical rather than mythical A as it lendg 
to be more individuat than sociai^ 

liffditnamsm is iakr than thr Vedic tradition, and it inheriis 
and exploits it. This ejploitotiem of hrnhiniLn by the cuslc 
tfAicA holds it comSiiutrs orthudory. But Brahmanism inemiabiy 
del eloped- /I ‘' decisive turning-point makes mcdilation 
"an act more rfftcaciom than the riit itselfand tends to 
subslitnU knowledge for sacrijiccf knowing heUig only one 
case^ parficuIaTty operative^ of atiing (p^ 13i), Bmlinian, 
ryhwii poUmey^ was the erpression of thr. tirfw of the priest¬ 
hood and the jusitjiaitim of its supremacy ; iltnifuip ffic rtsmee 
of every tiring and (in elemrnt of universal tifr, revcoh the 
abxohiU to she indi^Tiduat and gtrex U cterfnty 

in 4 kind of letellhig pantheUm, 


* fill ffDdt fif 4t to tfomMyr. op. eit,t ppM 8SH : 

itifif oTt “ of MDfTor roufl mut Mf^nvl j ** 0^388 did 

frmwuf io A^SK** a Vfdic kmn iH fht frorims tib#TV t* fl 

of apiritt itAfi dbrlAHlf Jtid-,. 404h 

* Tke4iyefimubfiwrin*aenftermi4mtis(e^iiiHinri^UaaivHtst^it(utdituad 
ia lirr^ont mat ftceuU pmrfr#, «Ai> matrifioe U tu ii werr {\ffieitsS nuu^r, pmcfiJMi 
0*1 tixognisnt gitds " (ibid., p. R4 I)h 

* beeamr tha }w6imi /onnul^ tl wot perhauA fmxe, iiuiiuik 

ey. il*nuel d'hiift tlem Hfewns. ^ Mi. 

■ pp. 120 ; c/* pp. l8S-a, 3*1, 2*6, 
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in iV Mjcih htknfdo^ n/l al imw a/inpt^ 

iUet/ fti thr rvitlniion of lirahmmisfn* forttf kd it % fto cotfcrm 
wilh tnoral muttert^ md r^^tid m ti. Orrr foihzcx mth fh€ 
intrTf^ in MiUiSon-Oiimr$ mtrtry th^ oppo^Uim and 
mutual pcnetr<ilhn of Jtfahmanhm and Ituddhisfn, TAt 
grcoUy inJfurncM by Iran^^ andfmmT^d hy t^Uimasi tnmtiViu 
from tbe ^wrih-icr^i, dtfdoprd, Hke Jainism^ '' in Ofi cntirm- 
mcnt only ftt^hiiy Aryatiized and stilt less 
in t/t^ north of the to:orr Ganges basin 

In (miirost to Brahmank optifnism, the h^ir of the Vcdk 
tradilhnt trhieh holds that nmnr needs mn fe saiisjied^ 
hdetodatj^ is fnndamentolty pessimisite ^ it proctaiins the 
instahitiiy of the human eondUimit the misery of existence 
(ji. It cxjfresses a kind of eoUtdite deepnir Trme- 

m^grcrfimj —a wneeption peculiar to India and 
the same a$ meiemp'fychosis^—condefnns all to an 
beconiin^^ a unh^ersat disintegration^ Here karznan is the 
activiiy irhich sieep^^ us in relativity and rniserit^* {p* 140), 
Solvation will C(ntsist rolely in escaping from the life of desire 
and passion^ m seeking deUverance “ beyotid good atul evil 
xvhich ensltwe. man equally. One must turn away from the amrld 
and by knotefedge, exmmning the conditions of cxisienttt orte 
must liberate oneself^ For Buddhismj tike Brahiumiism in 
Us later development btit frotn another point of riew^ sHmtilaieM 
thoughtThere are two feirns from which he who wcfuld tkc 
fi spiritual lift m^utl retrain rrmotc^ irAiif are these hco terms f 
(h\i is the life of pleasure^ gk-rn np to delights and enj&ymefd ; 
it is law. zeithout nobilittf^ cmitranj to the spirits umvorthy^ vain. 
The other is the life of mortifiealiast ; if melamhoty^ unworthy^ 
vain. From these two tertuM the perfect man keeps aloof; he 
has seen tlw Middle ^ . which tends to resU f(> hiowlc^^ 

to Uluminaiiofi, to Thus speaks Buddha^ after hh 

illumination^ in ihe famous Sermot^ of BmaresJ 

Tm Saviours, Jina and Buddha^ both of t>rinccly^ not 
priesdy family “ (p. IftS), stand at the origin tf eammimities 
of monks and laymen, which were to inervase and become 
diversified sleadity. Buddhism, in pariicttlor, spreadfroTn Nepai^ 

» On fM* |m»f, tee S. tm* oriMrt pitied, Rrv* de Va.ns. Fetrrwnt^, HKJ3, 
ftp. 54^, SWO. 

^ Svf pp, 43, I3ti Ii5®r 

V t>Ti lAf 0 / ife# diijievUe i?f tee p, 1-W, 

* Chtmirjiie dr la Satuttnf , ap, p. flSCJ. Atihmasti i^udsSiim mat 
infiimetd Vo^dtr ai steefte teei, it cQodimns extwtthx toeriicirm. 
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wh^e it had iti birtk, in rver^ direciion, ^nd produeed an 
immtns€ titeratun. Brahtmini^m iVfk^ a ttalicHfo/ rutigim ; 
JainUm is a $^ci i Ihaldhitm is hn^nan to ^ajii 

hjf iTcrif mat^tncrti fl/ thr pi/fopits qf (pp^ 205-11)* It is mr 
q/ lko^< rHigu^ns of Mfiittrsai appro!t pto^irlytiiing 

of tt'AifA Courn&t in hU pm/oimri pb^tiratiaM oji fht 

concaU^uUimi qf /tindanirntal idroM *\ sajfs thsii ihrir wktHh 
tn periods is:hich are elasr logriin't in the scale of tco^td*histt>ryt 
is a *' ga^tal rcvolulivn ” or a crisis ” of that hhtorn^ 

The prabUm of dcliveranct^ zchich is at thr mdre of the 
htterodaT dartrinc^, nitfrs BrahmaniArn. Thu fcHgim dorr 
tio£ “ti'fl %ip liar ahsoliUc^htrt w its fundamental d^tfCWt 
from HitddkisTTit tchtch dmifs ait Atihstantialtiy —till tl cames 
to ucoepi ati eroiationorjf, pantheistic^ and suhscqumllf/ men 
ibcutk concepiwut* a jnttophysical first principle becoming 
inmrmde in successive saviours of mankind, Masson-Ourscl 
tcjffl khozEA ihiit phiiosophics cifi4 rctlgimk, eotlccfive tradiHans 
Jrtgarding sah^ti&n and (hr pursfiit of il” (pp. 17C“TJ^ arc bar^y 
(0 bf OHif ihak xchilc there if aheuys a Brahman 

orthodoxy—gnosis, form, ciiqueite—houfid up wilh the dogma 
of taste^ in rcatiltj spiritual life U infinitely and freely varied 
and is sytuxclk. For Bmidhiem^ on its sidet in the: course of 
iU expansion over the EasU on the one hand takes in masses 
(f" poputar fables and superstitimM ** {p, 181), nnrf ofi flu 
other develops philosophic theories in Tchich dlmrma^ Buddho„ 
and Nirvana are cm^eeived varimsty a dogmatic coroplerittj 
fitii/j infinite shades of difference corrfsj>o!\ds to theprfdifcmtion 
of sects (p^ Orthodoxy^ Tcaciiiig, codifies itself Oftd^ the 

bcUer to dyiwi iisrif against Boddhismt which it drives otji of 
India, it takes over part of its princijdcs —** trausmigralion^ 

. yritirrfnl compassion for all creatures ” <p. 200). 

Aiasnon*Ouref! moves with ease among innumerable books 
and Icrings in fa the ctmos as much order as is ni presnti possible. 
In the end be succeeds in describing a mndat type which is 
us different from the llrjfmi type as from the Chinese* 

/ iri; luitif seen the Aryms of India creating a brilliant 
cimlizalhn., without becoming strongly attached fa ik unlike 

^ «L /j^-llrulifp pu fl30_ 

» f'orrrPfKfTiffing tr> i* blidkn* “ ^ fp. lT1| i 

JiiMtd rJlii itrin of luw tAom jtittllMriTluv Uttween fimduism ofitf 
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Aryans of Iraut who dirtied ihf ir mtrgi^s to onixuard 
grmliittlty turning l/wii* 0£:litAty iuxiardji^. 

Af the ratlHiei of lift do not fully satisfy tfio^ whnm they 
favour^ so thsy do net m^oti thtsc on wJumi tiny bear hard. 
Hath man has hi* dtmnna. Oitr mmt ai:€ompUsk dfsiiny 

— hrttrr^ surmount it Lfe ft of ronsrqnenee only in the 
mind, hy the Ubrraiif^ potc^or of the mind. Aserlieism prtpar^M 
the icay for enfranekisemrnf t knmdedge procure* it But whai 
is fhi* knowledge f 

{ndia has nn^rr Itrcn mferesitd in JacUr. BtassmAhjrsA 
observes that evtt^ it formulates technind methods^ it it 

not so murk by experience as by comparotiwly u priori 
eanom todla kos not l>refi ttitr.rtsied in facts: it ha* 
pursued iranseendmtnl ends, ** quite outside ike natural order 
aud often rumiing eantrary to tudure/* 

Yet il is not to tJa:. heart ", like Pascal^ ihai it has tur?ied 
for rei^lation* As MassonAhtrsel says, it would not admit 
a Cnisdo qom Ab^iiirilym^ Knowledge for India is netion,^ 
Sensation and imaginatiou are something dynaTnie^ under¬ 
standing and mil are not distifict. The norms are merely 
successful crcatiofif right conduct, Heas&n is la Greek feiian* 

tn this attitude of mind, hm much is due to theory and 
how much la tumtal sirueture f It seem* that each has fcfrtijied 
ihc other^ 

117^11 all is said and done, the csseniial t^n^ri&rifton of 
thr Indian grniu* to mankind is a psychical element, iAf 
of txkirh must be neither underestimated nor exaggerated — 
the seffse of ^eatire activity, Massmi-Oursel hidicalf*, for 
example^ the intertsi and fr^Atfiihies* of the dynamhtic biology 
of the EasL Xo doultt. reason is the Tuost sAid posseMsion of 
mankind. Its origins are merged in those of thought ilsclf 
li is one of the merits of the Greek genius^ one of the aspects 
of the Greek mirark, to hm^e isolated and strengthened reason, 
to have creatrd our science. BtU reason is not hound to an absotuto 
and poskUity docs not exclude anytking rfitaikd 

by tfolily. 

I think that the attractive personality of India mil enterge 

I Jtmrv fti€ vhr}tmiir irffthm OH ffiofll mHrtf /<ir 

tjramplt. pp. UJ, IW. 1(W. 235. 2+t. irfJOn »00-S, 325. On eon* 
tritmUfift Af tiiitfa taentt, an pp, aCTT nnd IJ* ScirsK* iirmiliUri 

Wt. p. yp. WPT"iifl, 
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fvam (hit bettk, tchich ig both three and one^ White the three 
coUtdioraioeii whtmt J have had Ike fortune to bring together 
etand at d^erent poinie iff vitw to *tudy India, they have one 
game objeet, ichich is to understand fndia.^ 

I must add that eometme the, intisitiy presmL has 
coiiaborated in the mtrk. tie is the master teha, m Fraaeet after 
our Bumou/s and Bergaignes and Senarts, has caustd Indian 
studies to make such great strides—Syhain Ldoi, fie has 
ealtahoraied, first, through ishai ali rcho tcork in this peld otee 
to his knondedge and Au inspiration, lie has tdso adtaboreded 
by helping me, at Ote outset of my enterprise, to ozonise this 
volume. The tribute irAfcA / pay him is a duty, and it is a 
fJeasurr ,* for beta'een la, besides scientific tits, there are those 
Iff a friendship born I'rt the distant years of “ apprenticeship ”» 

UENRI BERR. 

Note. —In ttic Imdy of the text, diiuTitica] 
mnrk^ and long and fhort signs have been omitted in names 
of persons, peoples, and ploees and some common isords and 
names such ns Nin'ana. They arc given in the Index. 

‘ first rtw pnrti and m* Ou work J*. ATMaq-Ainaf s 

tKt wrtfmt «n UifTigtat Aoj bmi uitiBrm ks Alxit d* FTOTiiHni-finbinla and 

ISal <ui laf ti|; Pktbppo JiltfS- 
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CoUSTBY ASU PoPrumON 

CHAPTER I 

Tin?: CotiXTHY 

TX13L\ was prcdesitjnqid by tU geographical structure to 
^ be one of the great breediii^^tiuiicfci of Jmmiauty, 
In the diveniity of it a natural conditions it forms a whole 
world in itself, but it is kept to itself by comparutiYe isolation^ 
It Is the great land of ascetidmi, which seeks to enrieb 
spiritual Ufe by detaehing the individual fnim h^ surround^ 
ings, and it owes ilA compkx originality to its sepamtion 
from the rest of our planet. 

Tet a man who would try to explain India by itself alone 
would condemn himself t<j understanding nothing of 
The peculiar nature of Indiim things iuid Indian ideas can lie 
appreciated objectively only if they are placed side by side 
with the material and mond poisesaions of other sicctiona 
of mankind.^ Jlesidt>s, this country was all the more ^iisitive 
to outside influence iKcauf^ it lived in such a secluded fashion. 
There is nothing more dedsirc in Its history than the 
successive influences which it has undergone. 

'Hie name India has been used in different jjcriixls for veiy^ 
diflerent rq^ons. In its original Persian i^ensc it meant 
the Sindbu River, the Indos of the Greeks^ and so, by deriva¬ 
tion, all the land lying beyond the Indus for a man entering 
the country from the ^vest* both the northern plains of 
Hindustan and the ikeenn* otherwise called the South 
that triangular plateau which separates the Arabian Sea 
from the Hay of Bengal, Tliat is Uie orthodox mmning of 
the nanic. Accidents, and indeed geographical mistnkesp 

1 till my (Akah, Patii, 1^^) J hav^ trkd to Juitifjir 

tbkv tue of the coiR^Tnin-r tTferthod fat an ImnlUiii] knovrlcd^ of the Vnrhii)* 
types of liijmi.n nilncl and hi |iEtrttciiiHr fur Uir Uiteqmrtntl^i of the Iqdin 
tneaUUily. 
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art to blame fof the ftict that the ludchChmcse Pcninijyta 
has been called Tirunsgangetic India and tliat tlie American 
continent was cal Led the West Indicia in opposition to tliiwe 
of Asia. In this work* India i^iJl mcaii the portion of Ada 
comprised bi^lween the STth and Sth degrees of btitude 
nortii iCeylnn Fcathcs sooth to the Cth) and the <^7th and 
t>8th degree* ^ longitude ensl^^ havb^g an area of about 
KiKKl.OOO square milcit. 

The most ancient port of ibis vnst tx»tintry i^ilic Ekecao, 
which was an i-^hiiid wlicn Hindustan was fltill tmder th* 
sra. That ‘*I^d of GondwaJm'\ as prclibtorians call it, 
was itself the result of the difilocalion of an Ansitral continetiti 
which may have extended from Australia to South Africa 
and has left remnants in Ceylon* the Andaman and Nicobar 
Islands* and the Httiav Peninsula. A volcanic upheavah 
whieh submerged \tty ancient liuids, gave the Deccan its 
peninsular fitiape, wlule in the north eretaeeous sca-bottoms 
not only apjicond a1ji>vc the water but rose to bcighis nearly 
double those of the Lugheet peaks of Europe, By that lipping 
of the bcalcs Inflioi. liibberto piiitd to an Austral continent, 
became an integral part of the Northern Hemisphere. A widc^ 
deep gulf extended oiv each side of the plain* only just raised 
above sca-lcvel^ wiiich Mnneeted the Tktjean with the 
HimalayUt and the waters which streameci tumultuously 
oil the huge, newly anHcn massif* the Five Rivers of the upper 
Indus basin on tuie side and the multitude of torrents which 
fetd the Gmigcs oil the other^. braught with them groat 
masses of silt which tmuaformed a (ifreat part of the two 
lipilfs into river basins. 

Tlie Himalaya^ the “ DwTlling of the Snows'", Ijoundii 
India on the norihi in a crescent tilted from north-w^L t/i 
south-easi* its itorthem, concave side cncloving the plateau 
of Tibclp which b higher Ihun Mont Blanc. Tlie bighdit 
summits* Everest and Kinchinjunga (nearly 2P«000 feet), 
dominate the steep glaciers of eastern Nepal and Sikkim. 
In the extreme fiorth-west the range, eonttniring in the 
Raralcorajn, splits into the Pamir* the nwf of tLie world 
and is curried Oh by the Umcjti Kush into the crest of the 
Iranian plateau tl>ctwceii CptlW and 13*000 ff?et). Eastwards 
it nicrgi^ in the Bumicae chaos of mciuntain-chains running 
noKh and south, llius India is Ljmnetii^alJy duscil on tlie 
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north «f its great rivcT'tmsuii aJid on the cast of Bengal- 
In the ’werrt* tile right iwik of the Indus is dommated by the 
highlanfb of Afghmiistan and BAlilehUUn J but here Jiccess 
is given to the Indian plain hjr passes famous in history* 

The rest of the country is surrounded by the sea. South¬ 
wards it grows verj'' much narrower. The I>cccan, properly 
so called^ stops at the Nilgiii Hilb, cast of Calicut^ but is 
continued in a subsidiary masstf which fonn^ Cape Comorin, 
On the north it begins on the southern slope of the contrary 
vaUew of the Son and the Narbada, its last spur to the north- 
eafit being the Rajmahol Mills, round Tvhidi the Ganges 
f!DWs before spreading out into a delta. Along the ^ides 
of the platcati run hvo ranges of Ghats, TIm? Wesleni Giiats 
form an unbroken line along coast from the Narbada to 
the extreme south, varying in height between l.bOG and 
4^000 feet but rising in the south above 6,500 (Dfniabetta, 
8«6UO feet)- This mountain wall makes the west coast 
extremely difficult of access* At various points in it+ often 
quite close to the west coast as the crow flies, w-atercourses 
arise which flow into the sea on the east coast. They only 
reach it after passing through the more broken barrier of 
tlic Eastern Ghats, which are not so high (from l^tKKt to 
4,000 feet). The Eluvium of these rivers has crcBted, all 
along the eastern etlge of the plateau^ a belt of ploina of an 
average breadth of Sd miles- Along the northern edge of the 
Deccan are the Vindbya Moimtains, w'hieh extend from the 
northern slope of the valley of the Narbada to the plain of 
the Canges. The ArovaUbt in the wcist, are the highest part 
of thb terraoct winch falls gently eastwards. Thus the whole 
plateau, from north to south, slopes from west to east* and 
this must be notiixi as one of the most important facts in 
the geography of India, Lastly, the massif of the Cnrdamoms, 
the skdeton of Cape Comorin^ is continued by a causeway 
of reefs which stand like the piers of a bridge between the 
mainland and Ceykm, cniwnrd by Adam'^ Peuk. 

The river-system depeuds on the orogiaphle structure of 
the countrj'i but it has miKliflcd it in its turn. Not cuUy liave 
the rivers of the Deccan broken Mic line of the Eastern Ghala 
into sectional, but Uie liinmlaya itself is pierced by tlie 
Indus imd its tributary the Sutlej and by the Gpgra and 
Hrahmaputraf which flow into the GimgcA. 
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The tTTP ftviit FIX on of Ilindiisi&ri ate omrked by ii kind 
of invtfSff syinnietfy^ Tit<? Fivr Rivri^ of ihx ii[i|]«r 
of the Indus, the Punjab, fumi vrlial is tike u ddtja upside- 
diiwTi, tTftTenicd by rich vuUeys, while the lower ctmuic 
f>f the river b belAveen two toirid dcscrU* where it fieefns to 
flow out of the world of iiuuu The Ganges* on the other 
Ijjyich rtiiLs tlirough fertile land all the way^ colJecting the 
fitt^earus of the whole southern slope of the lliniabiya, but 
divides iU waters m a delta in w^hich the liixurinjiec of life 
bailies the European inu^^uatiou. And if wc hxjk, not at the 
Ganges* but at the BrahnmputrA, Llie jMsmiklism with the 
Indus h even more striking. The Indus anil l'iian-[n> {ttie 
TibcUn name of the Brahmaputra) rUe fairly close Uigetliet 
on the northern slojjt of the Hiiiuilaya^ How ici opposite 
directicais, inm the mighty bamer m |aimUd and 

then burst suddenly out on the lowlands^ 

The Jumna, the twin sister, as it w ere* of tJie up[ier Ganges* 
receivffs the walcr of the Vindhyas by the Lhambal and 
Contributes them to the muin strcani. Low'cr down* still on 
the light bank, the Sou brings into the Ganged the rainfaJl 
of the nortli'CiUitem fringe of Uie Deccan, The Irrigation 
of the pl&tcnu is the work of the rivets which I have lueiitioned, 
llowing from west to east—the MahaJiadip CkMlaviuit Kistna* 
and Caiivery. Only two really hig streams make their way 
from the north'wci^tem part of the plateau to the Arabian 
Sea, the Narbada and Tapti* -which flow parallel at no gratl 
distance* 

Two chief factors govern the hydrography of India—the 
inexhaustible restrv'c of icc and snow stored in the Uirnalayan 
heights and the nev^ uf TibcL, and the wind which In summer 
and again in autunm blows from south to north aeross I lie 
Bay of Bengal. TJiis latter b the monsoon, which bears 
torrential raiit nguinst the Himalaya^ In Bengal the raliis 
attain aii intensity unetiuallcd anywhere else in the world* 
Lind tlicy are heavy all over the nurthern side of the Cangca 
basin, though they become less os one ||[ocs up the river- 
Between the Gouges and the Indus Irrigation bccnnurti 
scantier, and a vast desert extends to the Arabian Sen^ 
Beyond thati -westwards, b Baluchistan * the driest putt of 
Iran and one of the rvgians of the earLh which have the lem^t 
miiiffilL In other words, whereas tiic Inilua is fed chielly hy the 
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of I he ICarukorain and Hindu Kush, the Gaikges 
an immense amniijU of ralri'Wat<!r in adiljtinn to the consUuit 
flow from th& glaciers^ and it^ valley grows more and more 
fertile as it descends. 

The rains brought by the west wind have little effect on 
Hindustan, the irrigntion of which increases in intensity as 
one moves castw^ards^ for Iran and Afghanistan are traversed 
diielly by very dry land-winds. On the other hand^ the 
ctuuds which form over the Indian Ocean water the wirst 
c<mni of the Dreoan very plentifully ; hut they are in great 
part eaiEght by the Westerti GJiats^ so that the eastern 
regions of the peninsula reevivc Utile rain^ 

So the year falls into two verj' clearly marked seasons 
(that is the meaning of the Arabic which the 

Portuguese turned into fnanfoOr whence our “ monsoim 
— one from Nuveniber to May, with preVTitcnt nortli-cttsterly 
wind, eoo! in January at l^ahorc, 77* F- at Trichino- 

poly) and hot in May (811and 00‘8* F.) : and one from 
Jijiie to October^ with south-west wind^ inteuse min and great 
heat 111 summer (up to 1 *25" F- at Jaculmbad)^ 'flic alternation 
uf periods of high pressure wilh dry land-wind and periods 
of lo^v pre^iirc with sea-wind bearing clouds is due to tbe 
fact tliat the Indinri mainland is for part of tlie year hotter 
and for part of the year colder than I he stirmunding scasp 
The menu temperature is 80'^ 

The result of these many nnd various physical conditions is 
that fertile land is vciy* imcquBlly distributed. Tic valleys 
(if the Punjab are prod^icliTCi hut the hasin of the lower 
Ittdus is only saved from sterility by urtiiieinl irrigatiori. 
Beyond the Thar* or Great Desert of Rojputaim, the alluvium 
of the Barilla distriett between Ahmadat>ad and Snrnt, 
is remarkably fertile. The s'otcAiiic s^ubsoil of the sallcy 
uf the Narbada imd the ptateaii (if Kathiftw'ar is favourable 
to ctiltivatiim. liut the grey dust of the w'cstcm half of the 
Gangetir hasin is in marked contrast to llic exuberant 
richness of the eastern half* The Carnatic plaiii^ from 
In Tuticorin, containfi iwrne of the beri ImuL 

In fertile di.striels which have not li«n cleared jungle 
reignsp for example the Tiirni in Bengal , a very ilainp plain 
along the edge of the mountains. There wild fiora and 
fauna olioimd—ljomlK>os, reefU^ india-rubber plants, leak, 
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sand&lf nuiinjtiins. md above aD bonj’iirtfi* wliose liranehcfi, 
drooping to the gitRind, Uke root aiuJ ronti new tma; 
tiger, panther, IcoiMud, buflido, and many varieties of repUle. 
The arabic land yields rice, wheal, barley, milkl, eoUmi. 
jiiie, and oleaginous plants. One gets an idea of the agncul' 
I oral value of the Gangetio plain if one thinks of its *iw— - 
800,000 stpiare milea, on an avemge breadth varying between 
00 and 300 miles. 

U would be very rash to suppose that ancient India was 
exactly like the India of to-day. The cotmtrs* is for from 
being completely cleared now, and how much less it was 
so A thousand or two thousand years Bgf» ? Antiquity was 
not acquainted with all the crops which an? grown at present- 
The water system has certainly ehonged. More than one 
nver lias shifted its course. The middle ImsiA of the Indus 
and even its lower basin do not seem to have been always 
os dry and torrid os they arc now. 


Natural Roaos 

The variouB regions of this vast country are isolated by 
many obstacles. 

The only easy entrance by land being in the north-west, 
the Punjab is the forchall of India. To proceed from it 
to ti>c bwin of the Ganges, one must go up the ensternmost 
tributary of the Indus, The Sutlej, and come on to the upper 
Jumna above Delhi. There is not the feast litUock to marii 
Ujc watershed, but there is not a wide interrol between 
the spurs of the Iliiaidaya and Die northern point of the 
desert which extends to the Arabian Sea- lliis passage is 
a strategic point of the greatest importance; the destinies 
of India have been many times decided Uiere. 

From the mouths of the Indus to the region of Roroda 
communientirm is ham^iered by imnienie swamps along the 
edge of the desert. At ail limes, therefore, Surat has t>cai 
approached chieBy by the sea, as we now fend at Ronibay. 
But one then comes on the shut-in valleys of the Narbada 
and Tapti, and behind them the mountains from which they 
Bow. The test of the coast b unfriendly to the mariner 
and oBers no Uroacl) through the Gbats; nr mther, there 
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is none Sftve the Cmmbalcipt Gup, wiiUi of Calicut, betweea 
the Nllpris and the Catdaiiininsi This natiini] route played 
a part in the liLitory of the Dewan, but otdy alTccted the 
extrome south. On the other tumd there is very easy coufimum- 
cation all along the Coast nf Coromandel from Cape Comorin 
to the Ganges delta. St) the best way of reaching the south 
is in the vciy east, right at the raid of the Ganges valley. 
This U a tnust imjjottant fact. 

Now we must consider the chief ways by which the 
traveller by land can mitcf that almtat closed world of 
HinduKtan, Let its work from west to east. 

On the western fttwilier India is overlooked by the outliers 
of the Iranian plateau. A lir^t route runs by the edge of that 
pbteau along the coast of Baluchistan. Part of Alexander’s 
armies took this road on their return, 1*1111 disaslrows results, 
A second, from heiston (thanginnah follows the Xlelmand, 
leaves it for Kandahar, the ancient Arachosion Alexandria, 
and there lunw south-east to cross the Bolan Pass, now 
blocked by the fort of Quetta. Tliis was the route by which 
Cratcros fed Iwck the part of Alexander's army which had 
elcphiuits, Tlie ancients often followed the cotiwc of the 
Mula, further south, and the valleys of three torrents, the 
Gumal, Tochi. and Kuiram, further north, A third route, 
which can be usetl by a man coming from Seistun, by one 
coming fium Herat by the Hari Rod. and by one who has 
travelled from the low plains of the Oxus, north of tin? 
Iranian plateau, by Uaikh and Hamiyan, nms down the 
Kabul River, a tributaiy of the Indus, and over the Kbylter 
Pass. The citadel of i*eshawar, the ancient Purusliapura, 
commends this defile. wSiich is tlie chief entrance to India, 

On the northcfti frontier the Himalaya presents a line 
of obstacles winch are almost everywhere im&uniiountable. 
The approaches to Kushniir, except the course of the Indus, 
ore full of diftlcultics, hut the pass of tiic Dras is practicable 
most of the year {ll.m feet). A breach is next made in the 
range by the upper Sutlej, leading to the Punjab. Entrance 
into Tihtt m&y be attempted in certain months by the 
gorges north of Almora, near the western raid of Nepal, 
and at the other raid through Sikkim, on the eastern slope 
of KtnchinjmigH. 

tin the cast there is no easy commiinicatinii with Burma 
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cxccpl by Rea. Thr paialtrl ehninSt nmnijig north and south, 
trTuch Bcparate the valleys of the Irrawaddy, the Salween, 
and the Mekong, the bst of which is quite rurar the upper 
Yangtze Kiang, make the journey into China very difThmlt, 
although between the fi5th and SOtli degrees of latitude 
the rivers which flow into the Bay of Bengal arc mnarkably 
close to those which flow into tlie Pacific. 


CllAlTER II 
The PciruiJiTios 
I 

HAciAE AND lo^'cniaTie ckitesia 
UR uifunnntinii nbutjt tbt tJemogmpViy of t Delia througb 



yj the agrs is very uiiceftain. Since it wijs occupied by 
settled peoples it Inis lieen ill great part an Bgricultuml 
country. At tlic time of the ccnsius of 1911 there still 

only (t"5 per cent of the populatioii living in towns. The 
density varies greatly» according to the .siiitahility of the 
soil for cultivation; for inatance. at tjjc same date, there 
w'erc only ft inhabiianta to the scjttart mile in Uuluchiatat) 
and 87 in Kashmir, a^hcmi-s there were 531 in Bengal and 
B75 in Ctichin. In tlie Punjah there were only 177. in Mariras 
aoa. in Bihar anti Orissa 31*. in the United Provinces *37, 
tmil in Travancojw *o2.' Tlic contrast between the com¬ 
parative slerility of the west and the fertility of the cast is 
as marked m the matter of human fruitfulness as in that of 
t he return of the noil. The law which governs both lies in the 
irrigation of the country. 'fKis is proved by the development 
of certain districts of the Punjah since they have been beltcr 
irrigated. 

Hie dLstrihution of the population varies not only in 
quantity but in nature. No country contains such diffcrcncea 
of human types, in the west, from Kashmir to Itnjputana. 
one ftoda the purest white race. Hie black deinent pre- 
duminates in the Ucecan, but docs not present the hair and 
Ufis of the negroids. Ydlow-Bkins with high cheek-bones live 
in the ticighliourhood of Tiliel and Upper Burma, Although 
these various types have been inrinilcly mixed by crossing, 
districts keep a'popultttion which is all the more d^cteriatic 
if the country is less easily cuhivated, whether it be desert 
or mountainoiiis. There ore still, for example, very primitive 
elements in the Deccan, 

‘ IFliaiTEm for IDS I ; Uatuchutiin ft, Kushtnlf ftft, tlcnjp*l S7ft, t^liia nftB. 
Piuiji*}i Iftll, Mjidnw ftia. and I ">'«» Pwwi™ *1*. 

Trumiicoir 5at34 
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The presence of large bodies of men m the bettc!T*w(ilcrtd 
plains, chiefly in ISenpaK shows that these lands attracted 
great imniigratioiia. The di$simtkr strata of population 
which Ate supcfiniposcd one on another or merged in the mass 
of the Indian people represent successive inlluxcs. Wlmt 
Vtc might well cull the taw of the water (lid not work 
within the Indian world os in a cItwiM vese]; tlie peoples 
which broke into the basins of the Indus and Gungc^v eanie 
from the surrounding regions^ li nmy perhnifis seem slnu^ 
that a land sniroundtul by such sparsely papulated eoftjntrtcs 
should luive been able to receive immigraTits in sufficient 
numliers to implant types which survived or reappeared in 
spite of crossings- Tlic difficuity can be solved only if we 
grafit that ph^'sical conditions in the past were not as they 
are now. What we know of the evolution of the dimales 
of Centra! Asia and the parts west of it suggest a gradual 
desiccation, which made cointtrie!! once very populous into 
ahni>st desert regions, such os Turkktan and Bulitclibt4tn. 
Driven by fatninet many peoples gmdiiully filial into 
Indiii- Then we have to explain how Large bodies of imnxignmts 
made their w ay into a land so shut off by nature. The very 
ancient invasions may perhaps have occurred in ages w hen 
the nimalayaii range was not so high as it b to-day* The 
rising of huge mountain masses would deprive certain regions 
of min, and communicaticin with Iran or ChiniL did not 
always <mtail such rough travelling os it now' dues. Lastly, 
the increasing hairenncBs of the cemntries bordering on 
India may atso be explained by ujiwbte deforestation- 

The fough-and-ready distinctiDu between whites in the 
west, ycUows in the and blacks in the «out)i h evidence 
of the presence of several races. But the criterion of rttcc 
is so fluid that it seeim wise to resort to it as little as possible- 
The data of langtjogc, on the other hand^ are strictly objective. 
The distinction between famitie^ of languages and the connee- 
tioii of idioms of the same family offer facta which arc certain 
as the facts of ethnology cannot be, M'c must ellow\ tlien, 
under the inlluavec of an admirabte school of language- 
study, that it is chiefly tonguages that we must consider 
Sn order to inquire what clcmcitU make up the peoples of 
India. Yet we cannot shirk the problems of race. The best 
way to reduce the risk of mistakes b to liciir in mind 
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the prindplc tlmt one should never postulate a constant 
corrospondctice between the distribution of peoples and Ihfll 
of langimpcs. It is^ for exwnplei established thnt the term 
“■ Indo-European ” designates a comrounity of idiom, not 
a homogeneous racial type.t 

The oldest foundation of the population must have spoken 
the Munda or Kolnrian languages (Kol), which ate relat^ 
to tl)c Mon-Kliroec group of Indo^Ttiina.* Tlicy are still 
spoken in some parts of the Central Provinces (among the 
Kurku 'tribe in the Maliatleo Hills) and in the HiniaJaj a 
(tOO.QOO persons), but most of all in Chota Nagjmr (Miindari, 
Kharia. Korwa. Sanlali. 6.000,000). The way in wliich tlie 
human islands speaking languages of tliis type are seattcred 
far and wide shows what an extent of tcnitoiY they must 
oripnally have covered, and it is confirmed by place-names.* 
Poiher Schmidt, who classes these idioms to^Umr under 
the name of **Austro-Asiatic*’, regards them as a section 
of the family of Austric '* languages and a “ connecting 
link lietweeu the peoples of Central Asia and those of 
Austrtmesia ”, A eoimccting link they certainly are; but 
have they any connection with a wider family ? J, Pr^’luski, 
an excellent judge, is of opinion that the theory is still only 
conjcclurul, for it is ra.di to place agglutitmtivc MunlU and 
monosyllabic Annamitc in the same group. This linguistic 
stratum must lie on the top of e^cr still older knguages, of 
which vestiges survive in ?HaIaysia.‘ 

The peoples which speak Munda langu^cs the com¬ 
paratively foir-skiniMsl Kols, and men with wavy, not 
frixxv. hair, like the aborigines of Burma, Assam, Indo- 
Cbiiia, BUd Australia, rebted to the Ved*l^ of Ceyluu, 
the Toalas of Celebes, and the Batin of Sumatra—have 
rccentiv been connected, by Uxbond s hypothesis [lUM). 
wiUi the JHogyar race. They were submerged by the inflowing 
tide of Dravi^ans, who were very dark, in their igiioronee 


• Tlw niittli^n ol Wua||« wiO lie dieomed morr futtv hvrr hi llil* woifc. 

Hrie we on il ocily in wnnertloo whli Hi. Wlom* 

• IVtru, CambodiB, Animm. Anaht. Bnima. Idwwu. Ullom* 

UC TekUw, Kbjiirr or fttmlKldMin, llu: of^ 'ST * 

S Oie v>lle« of tht SsJowti «il ^ 
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of the origm of these Dm^'idlans, ^holnis tiavc oomicctcd 
them with the AustraJians^ %vith the Ettriwcons, with the 
Finno-lJgrifliw.* DrfiWrfn is only a tran^ption of Damila, 
“THiml ” and tells us nalhing about raeial origin. The 
prrvfiWng rare in the Deccan may be taken ns characteristic 
of this pet'plc^Blnall stature, black skin, long face, broad 
nose. The DraYidian language^, spoken by 08,000,000 
Indians (about a (ifth of the whole population), prcvnil in 
the pctiinsiila, except iti the north-west of the Dccran to 
f;™, where Maraiiii is spoken. Kajiarese and Mnlayakm 
in the western iiulf of the Dceoan and Tamil ami felugu 
in the eastern form one compact block. Condi and Kolami 
in the Centra] Provinces and Kui and Kumkh in Orissa 
and Bihnr arc reduced to isLimds. winch arc becoming more 
arid more broken up. Rut the survival of Mnlto l)etTVEen 
Bilrnr oiid Bengal, north-west of the Ganges delta, and, 
still more, that of Brahiii, a Dm vidian dialed;, in Baluchistan, 
in the midst of Iranian languages, show that the languages 
of the Dravidian type must Imve been widely spread over 
the whole of India, nie northern groups speaking these 
tiingiics are pMples of verj' Tow culture, the Gonds and the 
Bhils j they live next to Munda-spcttking nborigTnes. The 
Dravidians of the south, on the other hand, are highlv 
civilized, and their language* gave rise to refined literatures-^ 
imder the inflnence, it is true, of Sanskrit literature. " Tehigu 
literature," says ,1. Bloch, " is not earlier than the year lOQO ; 
the oldest Kanara text dates from about StJO; Tamd literature 
is doubtless older; hut all the Dmvidtan alphabets ore 
derivcil from □lphal)els of Xorthem India of the fourth cv 
fifth ccnttir\\" * Although their literatures are late, the 
Dravidkms hud a civiiizotion of their own in early times, 
and Dravidian dynasties, the names of which Arrived, 
pbved an traporiant part in the third ecntnry 

Draviilian India wps cuiiquercd by Indo-European 
iinniigraiits about 1500 ii.c. The invaders encountered the 
natural obstacles wliich divide the country Into dissimilar 
regions, and al^ the hostility of the relatively indigenous 
peoples. Assimilation was therefore very uiicijiiat, accordiiig 
to the region and according to the period. Thus, the invaders 

! r ilJ, 1. us. 

^ ifi uXVHL pu IlflO. 
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having com? in hy north-west* I he P\injab has 

Inda-Eumpcan for alwul 3,OOU years, imt the (wanges vaJley 
wBs only gradually sntxEtied in the eourse of the lost milkn- 
nJitm before Christi and the attack on the DeGcan recced cd 
only in the west and north of the plateau* and to this day 
it oieets a resistance which has not been overcome. I^Iorcover* 
across the Himalaya and the Burmese valtcysp a coiitiiLuous 
infiltration of Mongols lias taken place; this factor j$ con- 
ddcrable all along the Ganges valley and predominanl lu 
Bengal. These two dements Itido-European arul !^lGngoiLftn^ 
one Western and the other Eastern* cmnplete the demographic 
stmoture of Northrm India. 

Tlie Mongots of India present, in varying degrees^ the 
chiiract eristics of their race—broad face* brownish-ye3ow 
complexionf small stature* high ehcckbones^ Chinese 
This t>Tie h plentiful in Tibet and the high valleys of Bhutan^ 
Kashimr, and Nepal. In Bengal it has blended with the 
Dravidion element and produced a hybrid race in which there 
Is a smaller infiusion of Indo-European blood. But it also 
appears on the north-western borders* among the Hezara 
find Aimak of AfglianistiinT, setUetl between Ilemt am) Kabul 
and numbering h aK a mtllioa, who are at present abandouing 
their own language in favour of Persian. Oidy on exceptional 
occasions did the immigtadon of the^ Mongoloids uike the 
fomi of a violent invu-sion—when the lliiing-nii changed 
their abode and at the time of Geughis-Klum, The empire 
of Tamerlane and the IndLan dyimsiy of the Grand litogub 
ciuineeted only di^lantly with their original vtock; 
they were derived from Turkish and Moslcfn factors- 

The Indo-Europeaii invasion* on the other hnndk^ led to 
a progressive conquest which fills fiistory. H eslahlished 
the rule of a higher civjUstation over a collection of unequally 
mivcd races, and it imposed on Indinn culture it!i nio$t 
cliamctcristic featitres. 


U 

THE ISUQ-^VnO^.AS STOCK JNI> THE AttVAN BftANCH 

Thikt frinsl of Uie Longuogtis of EureqK^ and tho^te of the 
western half of Asia* except tfie ^Purkisih luid Kerutiic I ungtic$^ 
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huvc a common foundation wa<i a discovery of irnninuic 
importance. The path wa* i>f>cncd hy a addressed 

by Sir WjUtam Jones to t-he mother of Asiatic Societies^ 
liie Asiatic Society of Dengnt ; In this lie proved a connexion 
between Sanskrit and the languaj^s of ancient Persia^ 
Greect^ and Rome, and of the Celt^, GennanSp ami Slava. 
Till A liHIliiLnt intuition was systematieailj' developed by 
F* Bopp (1791-1801) in bb comparative ^mtnar. 

The place iKCupied by the Indo-European tan^mges of 
India among the various tongues of the ^anic family will be 
comidered in detail further on. Here let us confine mit$elves 
to the probtem of the geographical distribution of the peoples 
speaking those languages^ Since philology'' tios not given a 
satisfactory answer to the question^ the word lies with 
archfieology* hut arctueology Ims not yet declared 

Linguistic indications arc abtaixied by tookiug for words 
common to the maiiy Indo-EuropcaD languagesL The origuml 
people, speaking the patent tongue, must tiave lived in a 
eountr}^ where there were birches and bccchcs, where barley 
vras grown and horses were bred. Raclrintia and Ghinesc 
Turkislan have been suggested. But the bceeb does not 
grow east of a line drawn from Kontg^berg to Sebastopol, 
and thence due south aert^ Asia Mintir. Can we determine^ 
west of that line, a country where there were fioth agricuiturc 
and pasture ? German scholars have proposed Germany, 
blit their preference docs not S4!rem la be jugUOedt for in 
prehistoric timea ujid long afterwardif that countrv wca 
covered with forest* : besides, Sigmund Feist hm proved 
that the Germans, tlioiigh they Icarncfl an Indo-European 
dialect, were not of Indo-Europeaii stock. Let us* therefore, 
beware of using the vtty frequent Icrm “ liido-Gemuinic ” 
for “ tncto-Eurcipcan Giles places the huliitat of the oldest 
nation speaking an Indu-EiLropfmn tnnguage in the region 
hounded on the cast by the Carpathtons Hiid on the south 
by tilt: Balkans^ that is in the plains of the middle Danube. 
The steppes of ScHitbern Russia imy afeo Ije taken into 
consideration. So the migrations to Asia went either by the 
north of the Black Sea and by the Caueosua {Ih llirt) or by 
the other $ide of the Caspian, or else over the Bosphorus and 
through Asia Minor (Giles). J* de Morgan places the juictciit 
enullc of the 1 udo-Europcaus iu Western Siberia ; Jiceording 
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to His view* the of SihcHtl' poured out both to wards 

ttie Danube wxd low'ftfds Iran or the Far Of his ibcory 
let Its at tcast bear in mind one big fact—that Silterts grew 
colder, luid so the inhabitants of llie steppes were forced to 
emigrate. 

To trace tluj line of the Indo-European invasions is still 
far beyond what we can hope to do. (Arinin data arc inter* 
prt’ted variously, according to the hypotheses which 1 has'e 
inst mentioned. The presence of the Tokbarians between 
Kucha and Tuifan, north of Lop Nw, speaking an Indo* 
Htiropean language, during the lirat six centuries of our crsi 
bears witness to an Indo-European migration established 
on the borders of Eastern Asia; and their language was, of 
the Western, ofiifum type, not of the Indo-Iranian iatam 
type- On the otlicr band, the ancestors of Die Indo-Iranians 
passed through Cilicia or scltkd there, os is sliowii by tlie 
excavations of Bo^ax-Kcui (190ti), the site of tlw ancient 
capita) of the Hittites. Already the Hittite langiuigc is 
akin to Indo-Eurojjean, whether it is like it in fill respects 
[Hroiuiy, Iftifl; Marahrander, or the Indo-European 

flexion comes from Ilitt.itc (Sayce, IflIiO). More interesting 
still, the kingdom of ilitanni on the Upper Euphrates, in 
tniddiig a treaty with the Hittitc Empire about l-WO n.c., 
invokes as witnesses deities who are idcntieaJ witli liiose of 
India—Mitra and Varuim, Lidra ami the NasutyasA No one, 
it is true, has refuted the contention of Sten Konow, th^ 
these cults spread from India to the borders of Cappadocia, 
blit it sirenis more likely Uint wc iiave here proof ttuit the 
proto*Aryans made llicir way into Aaia Minor and Syria, 
just as they migrated to Iran. There arc afEnilies ^tween 
Indo-European plucc-niunes and those of the Kassltca, 
a people of wliich we hear about KlOO B.c. between tran and 
Ciialdaea, which it occupied. 

Since there is no record of any trace of early Aryan 
Influence in Armenia, it liardly seems likely that the Aryans 
Come from Eutojw by way of the Caucasus. It seems preferabic 
to suppose liiat from an early Itabilat in Central Asia they 
spread w'Wtwards towards the Gulf of Aiexandrdta and also 
to Iran and ofler timt to India in lliO east. 
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Th* VCTv name nf Imn mcai^s abotSe of tliu Aryanii ” 
(Art^amim)^ TJie lnclo- £t]rope4m-s}ii.-iiknig mi migrants liiS ' 
tfibutcd thrm«^tvcs in tlm country in scvcriiJ 
Mcdcs, Pcnsians* Ractrians, Sogdians. A bmijcli of the 
stock nuuJc its way by the v&llcy of ihe ICubiil to Ijidiiu 
The original lingyistie identity of idi Ihe^ bmijclics la [iroveil 
by the very dose similnrity between the Jaiiguagc of the 
early |iarts of the the GaihoiB, and V^edic or pre* 

Sanskrit. Tlius the oldest rchgtems text5 of Persia and India 
bear witfies^^ to a rrommon btiguage and thought, wtiicli 
prove identity of origin, Fomnerly the naiiie Arvan was 
applied to the whole of the Tnclo-Kurupeuiis, but it i^ better 
to use the word only for the proto-Iraniiui and pruto-Indiini 
stock. 

Our infcresices abemt the life of the lntto-Eimi|>eaiis 
are i?ery uncertain* They used hrome and g<i!d, wove gar- 
ments, and^ though capable of agricultinrc, went in eliicily 
for stock-breciiing^ They mu&t have had some organization 
which made them cajuiblc of tcuiqucririg and ruiing Icsi 
advanced pcopicib, Tlieir families were of agfintic tTpe* 
They practi?^ a worship of fire, and their gods were nalumt 
for™ ; fJie word driwott from which drift, ^ds ^ dcu^ m^j 
be derived, me^ a being of ligtit, of the sky. Although 
there are quantities of books on a subject like this, it would 
^ l^aTticiilari^ further, or even to state too 

positively what 1 have ventured to suggest. On the other 
hand, the -Aryan branchy ilianks to the sirniiarities lictAvecn 
the A vesta and the Iligtedn, coinjjarativdy well known 
to us* Wiilioiit speaking more of tliis subject in Qiis clmpter^ 
we should mention llmt J. Vemiryiis hm not eel important 
analogies between two broiiches of the Indn-Kuropean 
stock wlueh are furthest rcfiioved from each other — 
Italo-Cdtic and In do-Iranian. Brahjaan h the same as 

: fcprbVff to pay funeral respects ** Ls equivalent 
to waparyad to {tay fiespect ** : the verb mdo corr^[>ofids 
to the substantive ^odd^j. In both cases there were colleges 
of ptieiUj a sort of priestly aristoci^cy* They were of great 
importance in the world of India. ^ 

^ Mm. Sti€, Liaa.^ lllS ; xxi, p, 40 . 
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CHAPTER 1 
The PREimjTOHic Petuoo 

TNDIA liardly has a histoiy^ and such uTittcn documents 
* we liave for retracing the chief factors in that hii^nry 
do not even go hack to the tinxe of AJc:(iuider, That nieatis 
that the imi?ertainties of preLustory contmue in ihU Land 
to a late period. 

The mo^t hnekward peoples of modem India, ijuch b 3 the 
Gondsp who are still in the Stone Age, may teli us somelhJiig 
of the way in whieh the early inhabitants of the Deccan 
iivedf when that most ancient pari of Lidinn sod tM^longed 
not so much to Asia as to Austroncsia, They provide for 
their needs by hunting, using bow$ and arrows^ IL R* Foote 
has discovered in the district of Bcllary {Madras Pi?csidt-ncy) 
a pottcr*s workshop dating from Neolithic times, which 
already shows an advance upon the men of the Quartxite 
pcrioii, w^ho used only stone vessels. The tombs diseovered 
by Cockbntn in the ilistrict of Mirzikpur are evidence of tlie 
Neolithic Age. Tiie megalithio toml^ ereetetl Utter contain 
the tirst metal objects; they belong to a dvitbsatian which 
pmcti&cd the mining industry^ and also fishing for iiearb^ 
of which there arc many traces in the cemeteries tti (he 
district of TinncvcUy* Nowhere in Imlia does hronze appear 
before ttm Iron Age: E, J, Rapson holds that the lE^-rda 
means copper by the ivord (Latin o^wj, and that black 
copper Aydma £iymt iron, first appears In the Ynjurredd 
and It was ihc Aryans who intrcxluccd iron 

into the Deccan. The shapes of metid objects were at first 
copied from those of objects of stone and cartlieiiware i 
thus progress must have been continuous in the usse of one 
tnaterial after anotlicr and in ttie nature uf the articles 
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moniifflctiiTed. No doubt the waipoiis and liwls of 

the Aryorifi gave them on atlvimtage over foemen who were 
slill in the Stone Age* TJic fact ia tliat in Southern India 
iron ap[>caLrs Imm efliatcly after atone^ whereas in the north 
a Copper Age eomes between the two periods. ITic 
discoveries tntide at Chota Nagpur and at Ca^-npore are 
evidmee erf this, Tlic ab^nce of a llronssc Age lietween tho^ 
of Ktonc and iron a special feature of Indmn prehistory; 
aiLd we should add that the bronze obitert a found in the 
tombs of Tinnevelly are never weapons. 

What 1 have said about human geography entaiU ti 
hypothetical reeonsfruetkin of prdiistory* We ^hall not 
rtrturn here b.i the subjection of the Xiindn-speakiug peoples 
by the Dravidians^ nor to the later conquest of the Ilmvidian 
nations by the Aryans, oUhough these were the decisiYe 
events of Indian prehistory^ liVhcthcr the atwrigiueA 
arc or ore not of the ^lalayo^PotyTieslwi family ^ whether 
the Dravidiaiis arc related to the Au-^tnUians or to the 
Somoyeds t whether I he Arj-an^ eame from the ploim of 
the Uaiinbe or from the steppes of Sil>erbi * Jii any 
the population resulting front their cn^t^ing is a cliaos of 
racess and one e 4 J^n tmderstand thal Indio is ttMlay still 
!oe>kmg for her unity. 

Since 1024 a new factor has had to be considered by 
historians — the discovery of a pre^Aryan civili^&ation, 
apparently uldn to titat of Mewj^tiLjnia^ in the basin of 
the Indus, Hie excavatiojis were conducted at Mohenjo- 
Daro* in the district of Larkana, Province of Siud, by Hitkiird 
Dus llanerjh and at llarappOf tn the district of Sliintgtmierj\ 
Pun jab, by Daya Ram Habru, Buildings were uncortbedt 
in w^hich w-erc found jewels, knives 5^als coven^ with a 
script not yet deciphered, and figui^ of bulls remarkably 
like Snmerion objects of the beginning of the third 
millcnTiiuin iK'fore Christ (C. J* Dadd and Sidney Smith}. 
V^Ticn Sir John Marshall published tliese results obtained by 
tile Archic<iSogical Sur^Yy** he met with an immediate ojiil 

1 Ijundim SfWM, Kiiil Stril^mheT* 4lli Odolriif, ISSl, 

mnA <tttl 3itnfeh, I frJfl t S tltfTp 2ttll SC|i(tlp];er. 1^24- Arrum ilwiicot it 
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DU !ht Itiifui wetT nilfil hy tlir MeOei ttwy ImuI bwn wbjwt In the A»ymn». 
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sympathetic response fmm A* J. Sayce, wlio was slmek by 
the similiuity of the btilfc to those of Sostmui. It wonJd be 
uawbe to condude tw imich from these affinities ; we seenu 
however to have here » Sumrro-Dmvidian culturtp which 
built in brick with rcifiiarkaHle skill and adorned its dwdtings 
with real works of art. In any caiseT we can safdy say lhat 
even before tjje Arj'tm conquest north-western India was 
ill ooiitact with the Klcfiopotamian powers.^ It is not 
impossible that copper^ which was introduced late into 
the Punjab civUi^tion revealed by the hnds at Mohenjo- 
Doro* was imported from Babylonia. On the other hand. 
Sir Jo(m Jlurshall is alone in connecting this civilitatiofi 
with tlmt of the JEgeaxi, ou the strength of similarities in 
the palteryi whict moreover^ liave Ukcwbc catised a parallel 
to be drawn between pre-Aryan India ai]id Memphite Egoist. 

Die Dravidiaus of Baluchbion (a Tcstigc of whom 
survives in the BrahuL linguistic tslanri) and those of the 
Indus were the first to be submerged by tlie Aryan wave^ 
Vcdic literat\irc mentions black men. the iJasyus or 
brigaiLds frequenily Imnsformed into devils by legend, 
whom the tndoEiiropeans conqtiered. The latter brought 
various instniments of donjinution^^ nictah w'hich was 
iron, an arii]]ia}+ the helper of man in w'ork and wor^ which 
was the horse, and, above cUh aristocratic institiitiDns 
favourable to hegemony;p to w'hich I liavc already alluded 
and about which 1 shall speak more fully. Tlie destruction 
of tilt Dravidian dvilizatlon in the East seems to have 
formed a pcndimt io the destruction of the .Egean civilisation* 
also by Indo-Europeans^ in the West. It was not complete 
destruction* and dwihtlcss it allowed much of importance iu 
survive. 

AJthough the Aryan conqucitt of the valky of the Indus 
and of the trmrt connecting it with the b^n of the Canges 
Ix^loiigs to prehistar\\ wc have evidence regarding it winch 
is of quite capital importance, ^nce it i$ the very foundation 
of Indian ctilturc* First* the Vedas» which arc revealed 

Amifitt h%duif in 3QL Ocii^tHT, in priiiei^ial wnrle of Sir 

■^InniLoJI nn/A hii collKboiwien «n Vvr. lubicei appeaml t unJ 

lAf In^fu* CivihTotitmt. i43iKiiin* S I'ol*. 

* a iiiasrttkm. whitrli may hHW mucih in it, U comiq^ lo tlw 

Ititt in the ooiLi|JHr(jhciiiJ wbkit OuUktilue dt ilnvrT erawp betwem Xbe 
dvilkatJEin M «hI lhat <kr Euifr TdBod flDSiSl, 
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qcn[>tun», IcU us of the iimtitutiijtis of the .■Vrynua of lodiu. 
Secondly, the Ejiics, which art IradititHuii worksy roflowed 
by the Vuifiims, which arc collections of Icgetids aUmt the 
** old time ”, contain many tdlusious to the wars tii which 
the Aryans gnulually invaded UindusiftO from west to cast, 
and then the Dtccon from north to pauth. But liic inost 
auciimt of these documents, the Ii!gi-eda, is conipofieii of 
hvmtts in hououi- of various deities, and its priestly origin 
atiil its entirely religious object make it anything hut u 
historical tiarmtivc. It must bas-e been, not indeed 'wTritten, 
but cotnposedt, at a time when the Aryans, whether they 
were sUl) in Iran or liad just come down into the Indus 
vallcv, were iipproaching the Pun jab and cstablisJiing them¬ 
selves there; it reflects a proto-Indian age and a culture 
which was not so much Hindu as Aryan, The Epics, on the 
other which seem to hove been composwl alioul a 

thousand years after that ancient \'<da, contain the story 
of the wars by which the conquest was accomplished only 
ill the form of heroic memories and, one might say, cAaiifon^ 
Je gntf. They are full of oDii-Aryan elemenU, and even 
furnish a corpus of llinduism. Tlic historical value of the 
Pur^pas is ticeiHisarily still more dubious, since they are 
poetic and philosophical cnmpilation* of a yet later date. 
The history which lies in these vnritius sources cannot l>e 
separated from the legend and theory until ordneology lias 
contirmed or eorrcelcd traditional information. 

Without agreeing with native tTndilion that the 
MaMbltdrala describes the very origins of Indian ^iely. 
Western criticism docs not deny tliat the story told in that 
epic may be a inagntheil echo of same historical event, 
Tlie scene of the conflict lies further east than the country 
ill whicli the Rigvtds came inlo b<iUig; thiB proves that the 
Aryans had advanced eastwards in the intervuL Kuru- 
kslietra. the “ Field of the Kurus ”, lies on the edge of the 
Gaiigrs basin, near tJic west bank of tlic Jumna, in that 
district north of Delhi, the ancient Indrapmstho. where 
many decisive Imttlcs have been fought. The Ksufavas, 
the chnmpions of the Kuru cause, the hundred sons of 
Dhritarashtro, led by Duryodhana, fight the five l^atiiltivas, 
the sons of Dhritamshtra’s brother I’andu, led by Yu' 
dhisUthira, fur eighteen days near Themesar, 'ITie former 
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utny comprise* troop* from eastern Bihar. Bengal, the 
Hiniulayit, and the Punjab; iti the second are wnTriors 
from regions which are now western Bihar, Agm, Oudb. 
Rnjputniia. Gujarat, and the Dravidian states of the south. 
Altliough the whole of ancient India is thtis represented as 
embroiled id this war, it is plain that the conflict centres on 
the rivntrj' of two closely related Aryan clans, fighting for the 
of the DuabA The ilduid^Bpa, a work in whidi 
still greater freedom is given to poetic fancy, shows the 
Dcccan and Ceylon as integral parts of Aryan India. 

* A liliMi flf " SlMopoUmta " lylc* brtmwi tlie CMge* and Juntiw, 


CHAPTER II 


Tn^ Beginnings of Tire Si^nu ani> Ptmi 

CeNTUBJFS B^FOEE CUHIST 

HE dorknes-s enveloping the past of Indb is partly due 



^ to our ignonmcOi and nrclweclc^ will gradually dispel 
it to some extent. But it is also due to the nature of the 
Indian worlds In that amalgam of diverse mees and tongues^ 
the most heterogeneous traditions arose and ei^durcth and 
were never brought into unity. History is impossible except 
for united peoples. In India history is r^ueed to unconnected 
genealogies. Each castCp each sect or raeiai stocki each 
liieralurt lias or may have its independent tradition, the 
lucidity of which depends on the degree of milture to which 
it lias risen. The highest culture belongs to the priestly 
caste, but that caste, which has for its heritage the under¬ 
standing and rdjigious exploitation of the Vedas, devotes 
itself to speculaticm on abstract technicalities, and only 
very reluctantly refiects all the confusion of the life omund 
Pohtical power lies with another easte, the noblest hut 
HUtoiy^ is usually subservient to the poUtical powff, pre-^ 
serving the memory of its great achievements in order to 
glorify it. It is only by chance that the other elements of 
the piipulation linvc their liistory^ and it is the history 
which one would expect from a minority cast back on itself 
and making itself the centre «f the world. 

So wc find in India a multitude of annals but not the 
materials of a hijrtory, for it was only at intervals that umty* 
religious, political, or social, wa.< imposed on some vast 
portion of the Indian world. But there is a further difficulty £ 
thought in this country seems to liavc a distaste for history. 
The exact details of human hapx>eniugs interest it no more 
than the laws of nature; later wc Mihail have to determine 
^nne of the causes whldi have produced this bent of mind. 
Lacking any nation of historical objectivity comparable 
to our own» the Hindus blend imagination with facts, aod 
their historians arc usually poeto. Tltc result ia a bewildering 
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unCCTlointy about the powod ixi which one should place the 
rcttUy importajit inilcstoiica of the last thfoe thousand ycaiB, 
Ttie dates of j\ja>ka and Kanishka, though no longer as 
unccrtaiti as they were twcnty-fxve years ago, are still suspect 
or approximntive, end we should never be able to determine 
them exactly if wc had to rely on evidetiee of Indian origin. 
Religious books, great deeds, and the f)rigin of traditions 
are placed by the natives af India in a far distant and 
accordingly impressive post. European eriticism places 
most of dates late, for» in virtue of a wise principle, which, 
however, is likew-ise apt to beget errors, it refuses to admit 
the truth of any fact until the oUteat dated document 
vouching for it h^ come to light. The truth mu<jt often 
lie somewhere between IheBe extreme mterpretations, one 
of which is very arliitraiy while the other errs from excess 
of caution. Hut the most bafllmg thing Is that in this 
Indian world, apart from events properly so called—a 
reign or a battle—most factors, such as LnititiitiDns, doctrines, 
or the development of Uterary^ works, hardly allow of strict 
dating. Everything is older than the hist instance in which 
its existence is observed, and everything lasts long flft(?r 
the time when it appears to come to an end. We must 
accept I he fad t hat among peoples wlueh hod not the same 
rhythm of life os ourselves, which had infinitely less desire 
to innovate unceaaingly and had not our prc-establisbcd 
sense of a coiislant and universal c volution, distiuctions 
of time are of less i(n]>Qrtance than they are in our own 
civiliKation. 

At all d'eiits, it is to tin? West that India will owe the 
reconstruction of her history. It could never have been done 
without the impartiality which European scholarship brings 
to such a subject end the objective knowledge, so important 
to ns, supplied by the non-lndinn sources for Indian history. 
These foreign sources arc chiefly Greek and Chinese, but the 
nrchseologieal and linguistic exploration of Central Asia 
tins brought to light unexpected information, thanks to 
whicii the historical as well as the geographical unity of 
Eurasia is revealed. 

Tlic first definite date in Indian bistorj’ is that of the 
Mocedonmn descent on the Indus iu 320 b,c. We know, 
however, that the Persian Empire foimdcd by Cyrus 
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(3SS-ft29) on thf! rnim of tlic S^eniLtic cmpir« of AisiiiyTiA 
hnd to llic Punjab in the rergn of Dariii?{ (S2I— 

was luBjrdly n foppign conquest:, so much did tike two 
branchof the Arj-ana still imvc riirubonent^Ity in common* 
Yet the event hnt! vtry great consequences, some religious* 
if it is tniCi as one feels, thot there was scmie coiuieetton 
Ixrtwcen the development of Biiddliism and Jaimsm and the 
Iranian reformation of Zoroafitcr, anti others cultuml, smee 
it gave the eountry a writing, njimcly Khamslithi* ihe 
Aramaic script used by the scribes of the Great Kitig. 

Two earij* events of a purely Indian character to which 
we should tty to give dates are the bcgiiiiimgs qf Buddhism 
and of Jainism. Let m see why thdr dates cannot be fixed 
exactly, hut how they can be established approximately. 
If we take the two traditions separately, we find that 
Mahavim^ the founder of Jainism, died in 52% b,c. ; but in 
that case he could not have preached at the same time as 
Buddha, who, according to the writings of hh sect, died 
about 430* The date of the Nirvana of Btiddha i^ placed 
by the Ceylon Chronicles in the year 2X8 before Asoka^ but 
the exact date of the Asoka^s accession (in the third ccnttiryj 
iiS not known, European scholars have proposed 4S7 or 
47T for the Nirvana and 477 or 4tlT for the death of Mahavini* 
An inscription of Khaiaveia, King of Kolitiga i[mjddle of the 
second century discovemi in the cave of Halhigumpha^ 
was held by Vmcenl Smith ^ to imply earlier dates, and so 
to justify the Jain tradition mciiticmed above, on the ground 
that it nmktrs Mahavira and Buddha contcTn[>orfiHc$ of 
Kings Bimbisara and Ajatasatru, the latter of whom reigneil 
from 55i to 527* But the inscription is badly damaged and 
its interpretation is very doubt fuL Wc have no strong 
gttjunils foe denying t!uit Buditha, who iiretl eighty years, 
was bom about 500 and filed hixmt 480* 

The sixtii centuTy before our era* in the course of which 
the two anli-BraJunanienl heresies Almost simul¬ 

taneously, at the time whEiii the Pcr:snan Empire was stretching 
out tr^wards India,^ was without any doubt a decitive epoch* 
Wthiiul going so far 03 to say* with Sir George Criers^m, 

* Ttie FRrAiHEi cotK^t ot fJw todti* took iiluco tihijul fllH. hat Cyrm Iiul 
|;r/ir\'i(rtuly toihf!bcTd and DeEu.p(lnJ OjuiiUianiu 
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that Kaurii\m nf the epic reirrMeitl -firlhortoxv while 
the Panchalfts stand for tendencies oaUide the prie^hood, 
we Cfin take it for eertaiu tlmt Brahmanism was at the 
time ]^assing through a crisis, and that iti particular the 
Pandavsif with thdr rtnighncss and the Kauravas with their 
diplomacy hear witness to cultures of unequal rcJinemeni 
or to different mentalities*^ Tlrt crisis seems to have been 
due both to foreign influencsr and to the spread of the Arj^an^ 
further arid further eastwards down the Ganges, The centTc 
of the Indian world, passing from the Punjab to Kurukshetrm, 
the region contained between* the Sara^vatJ and the Drishad- 
vati, grew untit it embrace^] the whole of Madhyadesa^ the 
^ liiddlc Country ” of the immense rivcr-i>flsm^ corre- 
siKjnding to the modem United Provinces^ from Delhi to 
Benares. Kosaia (Oudh), Vidcha^ Magadha, and the country 
of the Angas {northern, southem^ and custcjni Biliar 
respectively) asuWnte an increasing importance, and it is 
there that the torch of Buddhism will he lit* as against the 
Kuni and Panchola cmintry, the home of Brahmanism. 

This period h filled hy the rivaiiy' of two kingdoKiiB^ 
Kosalo and STagadlia, The power of KoshU was acquired 
in wars ngoinst Kasi (Benares}, which was conqueaed by 
King Kamsa^ From the seventh century Magodlm wiui 
ruled by the house of Sisunoga^ The fifth king of that line, 
BimbisarB orSrenika (582^54, according to Vincent Smith)* 
b claimed hy both Jains and Buddhists as one of their sect., 
He conquer^ the Angw and built !u?i capital nt Hujagriha 
(Rajgir)* He was probably Tnurdcred by his son AjntJiaatfti* 
the Kuriika of the Jains (A5t-527), olthougb there is reason, to 
doubt the truth of the Hudilhist story that the parricide was 
cnmmilttd at the insLigation of Devadatta. Biiddha^s wicket! 
cousin.® This Ajetasatriu after a first victory in his war on 
Prasenajit (Pasctiadi) of Kosfda, was raptured by him* and 
thru was set at liberty and received Ms daughter in momage, 
Tliifi did not prex^mt him from afterwards defeating Kosala 
mid lakitig pr^ssession of it* He Iniilt a fort which was one 
day to become an imtKiria! city, Putaliputra (Patna)* 

» uosm ?ts, 

f Pr-rKaio thr BibcIllliHt* {kr»rrtl«,t rVmtf- in tliil ntnnivr tiinply fslT lh& 
of ibf* moml ituiy nf a nn^ imi rh fakinif tcfujta wJlh 

the Atid bciii|; iuliriiUCii to wilh him {TtFui^ |l, 190; 

h Ml]. 
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Tiic ftb^iarplion by Mag^dlm of whiob owwpjcd 

a ociitTflJ position *m Oie Cannes, anil its subseijucnt coriquesl: 
of the Aii^ conntj^^ ni?ar the d«]ta show a ^tcatiy ca^twiud 
shift of Uie poll tied axifl in early Uuddhi^t Umes. Thwe 
stiltes hud been created shortly after a great coloniring 
movement on the pari of the /Vr3rari m™dcrs* who Imd won 
ground from the jmtgle no lc§s tJmn from the coloured 
inhabitants^ In such rqpions BrahinanUm Iwd only recently 
been introduced and not deeply rooted, and (hat is 
doubtless w'hy they took so readily to Buddhkm. We 
should note^ too^ that a drive on a smaUtr scale towardjt 
the Deccan had carried Arj^an cutture to the southem coniines 
of the Ganges basin—among the Vaittms or Vatsas, whose 
capital^ Kausamhi, must have been on the lower V^amunat 
and in the tipix'.r rallevs of Ihe southern tributaries of that 
river, about the aourcea of the Charenonvati. where the 
tdngfloni of Avanti had been foundtHl, The capital of that 
etate^ Ujjayini (Ujjuin) seems to have been the birthplace 
of pah, that atqu/tj of the tongues then spokim in HJndustan, 
the language in which the Buddhist Canon was composed 
before it was found necessary' to translate it mto the sacred 
language of the Brahmans, Sanskrit.^ 

The Buddhism wbieti developed tn this south-western 
corner of the Indian world (md had its birth on the northern 
border* The region lying east of Kosala between the 
Hitiialayan heights and the Ganges contained, in contrast 
to the huge mcinarchicfll states mentioued abovei a quantity 
of sniali republics^ bom of independent: clan^« The con- 
fedemtion of the Vrijis [VnjjlansJ conshte<l of eight states, 
the chief of which, that of the Lichchhavis, had its capltiil 
at Vnisali. There were two groups of SfiiJlas, with towns 
at Kusiofigara and Pava* The city of the Sakyas, on the 
border of modem Nepal, was KapilavoAtu; they were 
tiomiiialiy rather than effectively subject Id Ko^ln. In 
this state of at moat a million inhahituritfi Buddha was 
bom, the “ Siigc of the Snkyas (Sukymnutii^. The niune 
of tills people is like ^izAvi. the Indian iiamc of a Scythian 
people which was settled between the upper Indus and the 
O^iis and was nt that time part of the Pcrsuin Empire^* 

’ For Ucrixlatuj, Khe 
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and would mv4dc [odla m tht fLrRt centiuy of cmr 
Vatiom ijidtC2itions£ugge4d aii alfiriity. whioh gtrc^aphicaUy 
plaiisiblet between the^ elans and the popuktion of ^fibet— 
the cxprtjsure of the dead on treesJt the fact that the first 
King pf Tibet come of the family of a Lidichhavi named 
Saky&» and the racial tj^pes portrayed in the sculptures of 
Bh^hut and Sanchi (about 200 Ytsis was enough 

to convince Vincent Smith that the environment in w^hicii 
Buddha was bom was Mongoharif just us the Gurkha hillmen 
and Tibetans are eonneeted with the !ilongols.^ Certainiy 
Lbere wns little that was Ai>'^an in that environmeat.^ 

What ^e know of the Gangeiie states of the sixth and 
fifth centuries comes from the literatures of the country— 
Bralunan works in Sanskrit^ Buddhist in Pali (In Cejdon) 
or Sanskrit (in Ne|ial)« aud Jam in Mngodhi, Sauraseni (at 
Muitra)i or Hafiorashtri (in the Maiatha oouniry)- Thdr 
indifference to history may be judged from the fact that if 
we were confined to these sourees we should not even know 
that Darius reduced Sind to a satrapy* 

Here M'e turn to Persian sources^ The Behlstun 
Inscription^ apart from the fifth columnj was written between 
520 and 518^ and it does not mention Sind among the 
possessions of Darius, On the other IjandL that country 
appears in the lists of piOTiuces given on two tablets from 
Pcrsepolis (51S-S15) and the mscriptiom of Nakshd-Rustam 
(shortly aftcir 515). Here is definite infunnation of great 
value- For later ages Persian coiiis^ followed by Greeks 
and Greek science bring their light* 

At first Greek sdeJice worked for the Great King. The 
cruise of Scylax^ who studied the Indus from I he point where 
it bcccwfics navigable to its mouth and afterwards sailed to 
Egypt by the Indian Occau, must have been meant to serve 
the ambition of Darius- The explorer brought back yams 
like that about the Sklapodcs^ who shaded themselves from 
the sUD with their feet, but he alw provided Persian policy 
with mueh useful geographical infonuaiioiL Hecateos of 
Miletus^ another Greek of Asia Minor* distinguished various 

»lwj wrre mfnord Ip tub]*s^n by Dadiu I ^nA wm «|llr« af Ihtiiiw HI 
aguLrttt AlexiodrT* W? j/yxiii, sSS, Tbc^ mnmt hnv? b«D voy aliighl^ 
lmiiuile«l. bdaw, Obiip. rv* 

* 4T. 
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peoples of Gandhnra, tlie eastern border of Tran, «kI the 
upper Indus, but he started the (nistake of JtJetitifjdng the 
Indians and the Ethiopians fend of the sixth century). 
A himdrcil years later (415-SiW) Ctesias of Cnidos, who 
was physidan to Danus II and Axtaxerxes Miifmon ftw 
seventeen years, dcserilx:d the races and products of the 
country, but was uncritical and rctailtid much nonsense, 
Herodotus (about 450), on the other hand, distinguishes 
wliot was fabulous atiil gis'ca a very rationid account of 
India as being njade up of many peoples; unfortunately 
he had only heard of those lying nearest to Persia, and 
knew nothing of the Ganges or the eountry south of the 
desert beyond the Indus. 

Persian rule lasted in Sind, varjing in effectiveness, 
until the decline of the AchienicNidJi in tlic fourth century, 
but their sway ceased t« extend after the defeat sustained 
by Xerxes (486--lfi5) in Greece, where a corps of Indian 
Infkulry served, llic men who saved Attica may iierhaps 
Itavc inilircetly saved (iangetic India from Invasion by the 
Great King. 

We have little iiifommtiou about that India in Uie 
first eenturj' after the dcatli of Buddirn. Ajalasatru woa 
succeeded by his sun Darsaka (527-iKt3, according to Smith), 
who is mentioned in the Stujpno- I'fisiattnJahd of Btiasa, and 
his grandson Udayiii or Ddaya who Iniill Kusurna- 

pura on the Ontigcs, near Pataliputra. The Sisuiui^ 
dynasty ends with two princes of whom we only know the 
names, Nandivordhoim and Mahaniiiidin. Then a pula^ 
intrigue gave the throne to ^tahapadma aliont 410: this 
king and his eight SOUS form the dynasty of the nine 
Nandus, whose wealth and glor^’ are extoUed both in the 
pprUoas and by the Greek w'riters. They do not seem to 
to liavc beltmged either to the pricstiy or to the noble ca^e, 
and this eircumstance lioubtlcsi favoured the propagation 
of anti-Bruh manic heresies in a Magudlia which grew ever 
greater, swallowing up its old rivals one after another- 
There was no sign of a reaction until, with the aid of his 
minister, Chonakya. of the Brahman caste, Chandraguplo 
overthrew thr Natida in 322^ 
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TKE CAMPAIGN' or ALEYASDEB 


TTIAN^ to the Informal ion supplied by the Gn«ks— 
^ An-inn, Diixlonis SiculuA, Plutarch, Polyicnm, Strabo— 
the expedition of Alexander appears to us as the chief event 
in the history of aiieicnl India. Our point of view sroutd 
be dUfrrent if vc were guided by native sources ; ^ve should 
hardly be toid of an event Vi'bieh, though so astonishingt 
was of limited range and BOeeted only part of India. 

This expedition was the natural coti-wqucnce of the 
odablishment of the Macedonian power in Persia; it was 
as h«r to the Great King that Alexandjer, carrying oo tlie 
tradition of Cyrus and Darius, entered the Punjab. If the 
succes^rs of Xerxes had been able to maintain their 
authority over the satmpics set up on the Indus by the 
great Achsemenids. tltc Wcsteeji conqueror could have 
reached the laud of the Five Rivers witiiout striking a blow, 
^way ^tween the Greek and Indian points of view there 
is a Persian p<nnt of view, from which we should judge the 
events now to lie described. 


After the capture of Persepolis in B30, Alexander reduced 
Seistati nnd the Melmand valley and founded Arachosian 
Alexandria (Kandahar). In the rigouis of the winter of 
»39-3‘ie he crossed the mountains which lay between him 
and^ the valley of tlie Kabul. He was not yet aiming at 
India, but at liaotriana, the modetn Balkh mui Bukham. 
To establish his power in tliat region on the niimt of the 
PcTKiaii away, he founded military colonies on both sides of 
the Hindu Kush, which separates the Kabul River (Cophen) 
from Ijic basin of the Oxus. The j^ar 8Bt was spent in 
subduing the hillmcn of the Chitrel and Swat Rivrre, which 
flow into the Kabul from the north, Alexander founded 
Niewa in this semi-indjan country, which ht made into 
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a !mtra|iy Holder Nicanon Wbtn cantc to tiie ttigiort of 
thi^ IricliL^ iut bid been Tot over iv year in commiinicaitori with 
Anibhi, the nrown prince of the state whleli lay on thiit river^ 

So the erasing of the Indus on a bridge of Iwatss nljo^*e 
the eonflneneer of the Kabul wa*? effected without any 
op|K>5iitiDn, and the army was Avell received at Takshasila 
(Taxila)^ the capital of the ^tatCf where Ambhi* on the death 
of his father* hod ju^t 1>ccome king* Alexander confirmed him 
in his authority and assured him of his friendship* The 
Qrst eoutaet of Greeks and Indians was made and org^nized^ 
Ouedcritos the Cynic discussisd Pythagoras and Socrates 
witli naked ascetics. 

On the other side of the Jhelum {Hydoapes). the western - 
mo^t of the five tributaries of tJje Indus, reigned a rival of 
Ambhir belonging to the Pnnt dymosty. This " Puritid ", 
m a Greek would Have coUtd him^ or Paurava *\ to talk 
Sanskrit, is tlic Poms of the Greek historians. He mohiitzed 
an army against the invudcTj but he found himself faced 
not ojily by the Macirdonians but by native Indians^ who 
w'erc already vnssaJs or allies of /yexandur* The coiiOict 
which was about to take place can hardly be regarded as 
a WOT of Greeks against Indians. Greece Proper was only 
aeczdentally involved in the ventures of the King of Maecdoni 
who was here acting os holder of the ihroue of the 
Achauuenids, The enemy, on the other hand, w^ns only one 
of the many rajas of a country which was wUhout any 
Mtt of un|ty% and could not rcgartl himself os the champion 
of an Indian world insjiired by n oommtm patriotism. This 
Phutuvu^ whose iiume we do not kiiow^ fought simply aa 
the hert^ditary foe of the Bajoli of Taksbisila. 

His army, pccording to Arrian^ consisted of 8U«000 foot, 
4»0O0 horse, EW> cimriots, and 200 elephants^ At the 
beginning of ^^0 it epiiocntrutcti on the Jliehim to prevent 
acros^^ing. The spring went by, while Alexander methodically 
prepared his advance, diverting the enemyattention by 
various feint^s. When the day esme^ the iMaccdonian must 
indeed imvc seemed to coijic down like a thunderbolt^ for 
a Iwdy of hiin troops suddenly crossed the rivcri at some 
distance from tiiv uiain army, m a violent stortu- The 
elepliants, on which the Paurava had counted to create 
alarm among the enemy, were turned by the cavalry, n,<K>0 
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in number, !«! by Atnondcr himsdf. This cavalry, with 
the aui of ftnchtT^ from Central Asia, decided the battle * 
the infantry »tep[>ed in when the Indiana were already 
thrown into utter coiifustoo. Of the Indians IS.OOO were 
cut down und »,000 taken prisoner. tVoumleil iiiiir times 
before he was captured, the Puumva claJincd llie treatment 
due to a king, and ind«d Alexatidcr restored him to his 
throne, but under his own ovcrlonlship. 

Between the Jhcliim ajid the next aJTliient of the Indus to 
the e*st, the Chenab (Aecstnes), Liy the people of the GtmisK 
or GlouganicK, who soon submitted. The army, proceeding 
along the spurs of the Himalaya, had reached tlw next 
river, the Ravi (HydeatAes), through the country of the 
Adhrishtas (Admestae) and a people whom Arrian ualU the 
CathaH, This last immc £tartdji for ihe Ivahatriyaai who 
were, as we shall sec, the noble, warrior caste in every Hindu 
society, not a partieuhtr nation. If it was reetuded by the 
Lreck. historians, it svas douidless because a people iu tiuit 
district was ruled by a nuliUiry aristucracy. Their capital, 
San^k, was plated in a state of rlefence. TJiis city, a 
traditional enemy of the Pauras‘a king, was attacked by 
Alexander mid his Indian ally, the latter of wliom vented 
his destructive rage on such ruins as the Macedonian troops 
left. With more caution the Ra}a isaubhuti, whom the 
Creeks describe under the name of Sophytes m a renmrkaltli' 
administrator, received Alexander with gifts and htmemrs. 

At the fourth river beyond the Indus, tite Bcas fffypluiiis), 
the Grrek advance was to conic to a ilna] halt. Tlic eom- 
mander'a authority was faced by an olHtiiiatc determinatton 
on the part of his lieutenants tlmt the coiiqncst should be 
pursued no further. He shut himself up for three days in 
hifi tent luid tlicn dceiilLd retire. But before giving the 
order he aacrifiecd to the gods of Hellos and Crcctcd twelve 
monumental altars on the west [tank of the ris*cr. All that 
was lacking to the conquest was the last stage, the country 
Leading to the Sutlej, the easternmost alTInciit of the Indus, 
For Alexander seems to have Imd no intention of attacking 
the states of the Canges basin, about which he proliably Jiad 
no dcfliiite information. 

The returti eoinmencod at the end of July, 83ft, across 
the states of the I’aurava, now extended to the Bt-asi, West 
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tjt I lit' Jlitlum iVlexEmtlw alJowcU tliree kln^am$ to remain 
05 his viusals—of Anibh! betw«*n tlic Jlittum tuid 
the Indus aiLcl thow of the Rojiw of Abhisara and Lfrasa 
in Oic upper valley of the river^ in Kashtnir. He 
ordeml Uw? Cretan NearehofS to get ready a fleet whichi Tfvith 
EgyptlojTr Phttniemrip and Cypriot crews* should descend 
the Jhehim and Indus to the scAp This last phase of the 
expedition! which was very harch completed the conquest 
at the same time a$ it comtnenoed the retreat. It was an 
achievement without pamltel in the history of any country^ 
the tiiarch exhausted troops down an unknown river 
under e blazing sun between tw'o deserts. On the two banks 
the divisions of llcphiestion and Cmleros escorted the 
slowly-moving amiadat fighting as tliey weut, Afore than 
once the situation vcm saved by the action of the leader 
himself with his tactical genius. 

As Uie nimy proceeded down the Indus it passed the 
mouths of the various iributariesp the upper waters of which 
it had recently coTiqucred. It had started this part of its 
jmmey in November, 320.^ Ten days later it came to tiie 
Chenab> The troops marched through the country of Llic 
Sibte« and then came, between the Clicnab ami Ravi^ to the 
Alainvas (Alalli)^ wdio brought out a force of 100^000 fighting 
men. By quick manmu%'rmg the Greeks extricated tticm- 
selves ffoni a nasty lutuation and .slaughtered th dr opponents 
wholesale. Tlii>se of the Malavas who survived and the 
more prudenl Kshtidrakas (Oxydrac®)* who lived between 
the Uavi and Sutlej, heaped Alexander w^ith gifts-cotton 
goods, ingots of stech wnd tortoisesheH. ^fhesc wealthy 
tribes were annexed to the satrapy of Philip* which extended 
nortli-west of the Indus to the Hindu KusJi (Paropanisacls)* 

The first half of 325 wm occupied in the descent of the 
Indus to Pattfda, near llahmanabad, where the delta began 
at that periods On the way Alexander had mlucoil 
“ Aludcanus the chief of the Alushikas, to subjection 
without righting? but the Insurmountable hnstihty with 
which he met in these pari:s w'as inspired not by the warrior 
caste but by the Bmhmnn priesthood* those strange 
“ phUosnpherswho would not submits The nnriy was 
split into RcveraJ bodies. Otic, IriJ by Cratcros, diinbc::d on 
to the Iraniiui plateau and |<iok the Kmubhar rosid for 
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Scist'ftn . Ttis fleet left the river end iallrd wc^ttrunli across 
the ocean under Nenrehos. Alexander rntiruled> various 
marine cstabltshincnts at the nuiutbs nf the Indus, which 
were further north then than now, installed Apoitophanes 
as Satrap of Gedrosia fwest of modem Karachi], and tlien 
started across Persia for Mesopotamia. He reached Susa 
in 82#, but died in Babylon in June, 323. 

The importance of this Indian campaign of Alexander 
has been both exaggerated and under-estimated. U U tme 
that it liad no decisive influence on tlic destinies of India, 
for its pciiults were short-lived. Vet the eight years of the 
Macedonian occiijiation ofiencd an era of scs>efa| centuries 
during which Hellenism was to be a factor not only of 
ci\’ili 2 ation hut of govenunent on the western oonhnes of 
the Indian world. Direct contact was established between 
the Mediterranean cis'ilizations and those of the Punjab and 
of Central .Asia; Semitic Babyloma and tlie Persian Empire 
were no longer a screciii between West and East. T!ie$e are 
foots of immense consequeoee, not only to Greek or Indiuft 
history but to the Listoa-y of tin? world, which is the only 
real history. 


n 

t-HAMDRAnoirra 

^ our eyes, India after Alexander is different from 
India before Alexander in many respects. Tjtanks to tlie 
Greek historiims and to coins, there is less Lewiidering 
uncertainty about dates. The hiets themselves become 
simple, os if, following ihc example of the huge Persian or 
Ataccdunion Empire, Indie itself sought to become united. 

Magadha, as we have Keen, extended its rule more and 
more over the Gangetic countries during the fourth century. 
About 822, roughly a year after Alexaitdct’s death, that 
state saw' the lieginning of a reign of twcnty-fom- years, tn 
which the first Indian empire was found^. A literary 
work of the fifth or seventh century ofter Christ, the drama 
entitted MtidrA-rakshasef^ throws some tight, though of an 
mtecrtain kind, on the pahicc revolution which i«t up the 
Mauryoji in the place of the Pfundan. Chondragupta, the 
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usitTpcr, was. possibly the natitml son of the last Najida. 
He was supported by his fcwnicr teacher, the man who 1ms 
the name of being the chief potiticaJ theorist of India, 
Chanakyn nr Vishnugupta. who is tniditionalty tdentilicd 
with Kniititya, the supposed author of the famotts 
Arlhadti^ira, The association of Bntlimaiiic iriQticnce with 
material power, one rtirely realized, waa to be frutthih 

About the time when he was assuming the power at 
Pataliputra, Cliandragupta, supported by the iiorthrm 
states, intervened in the Punjab and tilcmiinaled ihr 
Mactxlotiian garrisons. For the fiwt time, it seems, the 
old Iiid{>-Euixipean ctinnutmities of the Indus, which were 
fimdanientalty Brahmanic. met with a reactiofi on the juirt 
of the later communities, which had settled in the Canges 
Imbi, where Bmhmanism had to come to tcmis with many 
rival religions. Attempts at unification in India are sa 
rare through the ages that one must draw attention to the 
special characteristics of each. Tltc present attempt was 
definite and forceful. The proof is tlmt Chondlugupta 
appeared as sole lord in the Piuijab and Sind when he was 
faced with a new conqueror from the West. Scicueos Nicator. 

In his struggle with .\ntiganos. Seleiicus had in 312 
established hit supremacy over all Western Asia, with 
Babylon as capital. Reviving the ambitions of Persia, as 
Alexander had done, he was oliHged to try to recover the 
satrapies beyond the Indus. Not only did lie fait in this, but 
he guve up Paropanisadm (Kabuli, Arifi (Jleral), Antehoiia 
(Kandahar), and Cedrosia to Chaniiraguptn, who thus 
obtained possession of castcni Iran. Wc do not know the 
circumstances in which the two jiowcrs came into conflict 
about B02. Apparently Seteueos mnde his concessions to 
Chandrogupta fairly easily in order to have his hands ftee in 
the west and to be able to bring into the line a corps of 
elephants, ns he did at Ipsus in 3i>l. Cliandragupta iRBiTicdi 
a daughter of ScIcucoh and gave lui honourabJe reception 
to his ambassador Megasihrnes, to whom we owe one of ttic 
must trustworthy accounts of ancient India, which !>"■ 
nil fortunately come down in a very incomplcic state. 

Cliaiidrogupta's dominions extended from Algbanii^tan 
to Bengal. They embraced the wdioli: of the north of India, 
including Kathiawar, to the Narbada, and country to the 
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oiit!q^i<[& Iitdm itsdf* This pmptrv nut mmely 
ccimpo^ of a nufubcr of iitirdatofl district brought 
toguther under a singje sceptre ; it wns a real unit, basail on 
a comniou gOTc^Timent ^hich everywbcfo csUblrshed not 
only the King's authority but the public goud- 

Wc lack information nln^ut the end of the reign of a 
sovereign who died when he was barely fifty (TM). According 
to the Jain story, \i^hicfa makes him a member of that sect, 
he abdicated and went away to the £»>uLfa with BLadrabiihu ^ 
4ltiring a twelve ycars^ famine, and eommitted suicide by 
t5tarvation, an ael honoured by that religion. Perhaps 
there b no tnith in Hws tmdition beyond the favour with 
w^hicti Chiui^lragixpia treated Jainlstii and bis aMiculimi in 
favour of his sou Bindiisam. 

Bindtisara appears to have advanced the sou them 
bouitdaries of tiie Flm]iirea eonsiderable v^iy into the iJecean* 
In a reign of twenty-eight years he strengthened the bonds 
which united it, and. far from in any way undoing his father's 
work, he built up an inheritance of power juid w^isdom for 
his son, Asoka Priyadarsin. He iiad dealings with Antioehos 
Soter and at fiis court there were pennanenl ambassadors 
of tlifll king and perhaps also, towards the end of big reign, 
of Ptolemy PhiladelpboSp King of Egypt, Although the 
Greeks no longer held any IndlRti territory^ they liad many 
opjiortimitie^ of entering the in ter [nr of the country as 
diplomatists tir merehofiU* 


III 

ASOKA 

The thud king of the Maurya line w'os noi only the 
greatest native ruler of India, but one of the great phitosopber* 
kings of hisLor>% lie had tlic nobility and gentleness of 
Marcus Aurelius, wrlji no ohare of hh w^cakness and dts- 
dlnsionment. He had that ccmiplrte mastery of the spiritual 
and the temporal which is in Uneory an attribute of the 
Chinese kinn Imi, but without the hieratie inertia of non- 
netiem^ No one mmbined energy and bciievolenoet 

justice and charity, as he did. He was Ihe living 

* Ser XxhiW, p. 14T, 
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embodiment, of hh own limpr nnd he oomM heforr us nn quite 
a modem fl^re. In the oonrsc of a long fripn he nchieved 
what $cnn« to us to be n mere a-'qiiration of the visionary t 
enjoying the gieslrst possible materia! power, be organist 
peace. Far t*eycind his own vast dominions he realized what 
has l>een the dream nf some reUgions—universal order, an 
order embracing mankind. 

Nor is this unique figure tiy any means legendary. 
Though it is wrappeti in ronumtic and nnlrustworthy 
stories, t!ic essmtinls, by a piece of good fortune unusual in 
history, one provided by epigraph in evidence whose genuine* 
ness is beyond dispute, At the four comers of India, rocks 
or stone pillars engraved with Prakrit inscriptions bear for 
all time the me^ssagea w^hich tJie sovereign issued to hts 
subjects, ntej»agi-s which tell an ohjcctive story witlvout 
empty vain^glory, giving the rarest of biographies without 
emphasis. 

The manner of thus addressing the people and posterity 
was inspired by the example of Darius. TIic architeetufc 
and decoration of the raoDuruents which bear these inscrip' 
tions confirm the impression, for they definitely recall the 
style of Perscpfjlis ; one lias only to look at the capital from 
Samatli, now in the Lucknow SluBcnm. Tlie idea of a 
worldwide kingship in India was taken from the Persian 
Empire, Like the Acliffttlcnids, Asoka took a passionate 
interest in the prosptrity of his peoples. He founded 
Srinagar, the capital of Kashmir, and built five monasteries 
there. In Nepal he built Dco-Patan. In his capital. 
Fataliputra, he set up palaces of stone in the place of wooden 
hui 111 jugs. He compltlct! the irrigation-works started by 
Chaniiragupta, He cstiil>lishcd hospitals everywhere!, pro¬ 
vided with medical and ptumnaeeuticai resources for man 
anil beast. tVe must not regard all this a.s over-sens it* ventst 
or cxBggenilion of religious scruple on the pari of a :viekly 
prince. His fight against .suffering of all kinds Ijenrs the 
stamp of Diiddhism and Jainism, but. tJic detmninaljon to 
estaf>lisli a universal oixler, regulated in ib smallest details, 
for the wfeguanJing of all interests for which the King 
asaumes the reK|KinBibiiity is the purpose of o “ King of 
Kings ”. 

All interests, moral or material, are regarded with the 
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same width of view and in !he samt rtetiiiL Just as a wide- 
awnkc govenunerit provides for ilic poticing;, finaucial affairs, 
QTid gejitml cconoroics of the country, so there are offtciaSs 
to enfore* the rctgn of the moniJ law ns weti as of the purely 
Icgji], Tolcrajicc* very different from what we conmve utider 
the name, tlml b to 3aj\ allowing Scots to worship as they 
wish providctl that they do not jo jure internal pcaee, eoasissta 
in aetive zeal on ijehalf of every religion. F*or each religioii, 
like the royal power, is defined by the proitiotiori of dharmtt, 
which is moral, religions, and civil low alt itt one- Even if 
this i^w is the tTaditicm of a particiihir sect or sehoot. it 
docs noi menace the safety of the state if the state controls 
it ; and legislation, even if it comes from the King, is not 
regarded as sccidar"\ as we should say, or cxtra^roiigioiss, 
for the sjjiritual power and tlic temponih which are divided 
between I wo castes. Hrahmans and Kshatriyas^ are not 
distinguished in Uie office of the sovereign. It was not, 
therefore, Out of ijufjcrstitfoii, nor yet for the sake of 
syneretisiTii that Asoka, himself a convert to Dnddlibnti 
heaped favours on the Bfabuians and gave such help to 
the Jains that he came to he regarded as one of them* 
Toleration here is not a makeshift intended to nmmtain 
peacCi but the ver>' essence of religion ** To fosttr one*s 
sect, depreciating the others out of aflection for one^s owUj 
lo exalt its merit, is to do the worat barm to one's own seet.^^ 
Asnka agrees with ascctic54 find Brahmans ” in prescribing 
mastery of the senses, purity of thought, gratitude^ and 
steadfastness in devotion” (Rock Edict VHJ, and the 
least possible imjncly, as mimy good deeds as possible, 
kindness, htwrality, truthfulness, and purity of deed and 
tiiought ** (Rock Edict 11)- 

Sop when he prcttCheft, with his royal authority, what b 
ordered by the various rolLgions in i^oiiimon, the King is 
doing the same organizing work as when he provides for the 
well-being of his peoples. This policy is expressed in ttw 
formula, /Jftama aims at the happmess of ail creatiirrs.*^ 
This nnbk and simple rule, which is mos-e susceptible of 
universal application tlian the Brahman tradition, is preached 
bv Asoka throughout his immense empire as a medium of 
chutJzJition which can be assimilated by dissinniar races, 
and he also maka it an instcument of union bctw'ccn the 
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peoplvs twyond his front iers. That ivos how he could brt'jontr 
n Dudclhist inimk without his ndhesioR to the faith of 
S&kyaniuni ciita.iHiig any abjurotion of Hrohnuuiic 
ntthodoxy; at the very niosi he rcjiudiotvd blood-sacrihcc, 
foljowiiig the precedent of Iranian Zoroaster. His attitude 
is that of a Great Kin|t tn whose iutpcriolisin no dUtinclion 
is ndniitted between spiritual and temporal. 

The events c»f tiis reign show Ulllc sign of ttiese inagnincent 
principles of justice and humanity, at least after a certain 
date. Having ascended the throne at the age of ahiiut 
21, ftlmut 273, .^soka became n lluiidhisl nine years hiter* 
hut his conversion did not take full effert until after 
A war against the Kaiinga country in 201. The war bn»ugbt 
victoiy' but great human sttfferinir, for ISO.lKKt were token 
prisoners and 100,000 stain. The distress which the King 
felt ctver it dctcrmmtd the ^ub^ecjneul. turn of his tuLiuL 
Rock Kdict XIII €! 0 ]ifessi-^ 2 » Uis remfiree and piwtft im-c tiiat 
ho has tmoJly iakon rofugc In the law of Riirldlm, and in the 
interests of Buddhism he sununaued a couiidl at PntalJpiitni., 
the Third Council of trAjdiliottt about 240, From liirn 
onwards tlm King strove for no viidorj' but that trf the Law, 
liAarma-njat/d, arid regardwl all m^n as hi^ ehildjeuv By 
the mts5tons which be sent out, he spread the renowu of 
{thanna as far as the courts of Audoebos, the grandson of 
Sekueos Nieator^ of Ptokmy Phikdelphos in 
Magns of CyronCp of Alexander of Epetros. Other missiomirte^ 
readied the Tamil kingdoms of the Cbotas and the Paiidyn^ 
and others established a eonnexlon with SuvaitiAhliiiiiii 
(IpC, l^wcr Ifuniiu), Under the conduct of Mahetidrm^ 
a youi^cr brother of the King, a form of Buddhism was 
planted in Ceylon (Lanka), wlierc it endured : King Tissa 
and his successors wm to malcc lUmradhtipnra mie of the 
great centres of tliat rcligiiirip 

The death of the sovereign dear to the Gods occurred 
about 232—nl Taxila^ according In a Tibetan tradition» 
At oTice the Empire was divided between two of his grandsons, 
Dosarathu obtaining the eastern provinces and SanipTati 
the western. 



CHAPTER IV 


ImJO-Ca^^EKSs InDO-PaHTOTANS^ iNDOhfkTYTaJlxlSta. 
The Kubhans akg KAsmnKA 



URING the century following the death of Asoka, 


iiitercst centres on the norlh'western threshold of 
India, as it hod done m Alexander's time nearly n hundred 
years before. The Mauryos grow weak and soon their rule 
is conrined to LMagndba. They vegcUte until, aboiit 1S5, 
a ** mayor of the palace as Sylvaiu l^vi ciUled hun, 
Pusbyamilm, sets up ia their place bis own family, known 
to history as the Sungas. 

Tlie drebive ei^enU which now took pbee in the west 
bnd their beginnings in the time of Asoka, about 250. The 
Selciicid Empiret by Antiochffis III (20I-24OJi lost 

two provinces, Partlua mid Bnetriona, which cmiincipated 
themselves simultaneously^ The Parthlans, whom the 
Indians eolled Pahlnvos, were rcliitcd to the nomads of the 
Turkoman steppes and occupied the country south-east of 
the Caspian. The Boctrians bordered on the ParLhIans on 
the north^a^t and were settled between Ihe Hindu Kush 
and the Oxus j the number and wealth of their towns were 
legendary^ These two peoples seem to have taken advantage 
of Uic dUDjculLies of Antiochos and hb sueeess^irs, Setcucos 11 
(240^22U) and Ul (220-223) in the west to break away* 
The PartiiUn revolt was a nationiil movement, led by 
Arsaccs, the founder of a dynasty which was to rule Persia 
for nearly live httJidred yefLc&. The Baetrian rising was 
brought about by the ambition of a Oreck satmp, Diedotos^ 
and represents an outbreak of IlelJenbni m the heart of 
Asia* Tlicre is no doubt that the fonnation of these enter¬ 
prising nations on the Xndo-iranjan butder helped to shake 
the ritipirc of Asoka in tlie time of hl:i successors, (hic 
result^ at any mte^ was that India cofL<|ucFcd by 

Hellenism more etfcctively than in Alexander's day* Thii 
unexpected consequence is raplaincd by the hold which 
Creek ctdonization hatl in Hactriatia. We rcmcmLktr with 
what, dclerminntion Alexander strove to take complete 
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|io&sessioii at that countr>\ «^!ablisbiiig jisaTrisoji^ and 
rounding citicii^ Short-lived were the victories gained by 
the coTuiucmr, thi^ [mrt of Im work bat) not been fruiili^HA, 
The Punjab, mc^ a Pcrsmii satmpy uud then a province 
of Alcxanilcr, wa^ to find itself still mopc e^jKtsed to attack^ 
now tlml smaller but tnrbuknt states had arisen ett its 
dcKprs. After Dicxlotos I and II, the King of HaetriAim 
was Enthydemos, who went to war with Antiochos the 
Great of Syria. Peace w^ajs concluded with the recoginlion 
of llactrian imteperLdenee about But during hc^ti titles 

Syrian troops had crossed the Hindu Kush and, entering t.tie 
Kabul vaUey, had severely dcspoilwl the ruler, Subhagastiia* 
DemetrioSi the &oo of Euthydemos, increased bis domiriUm.^ 
not nniy in the present Afghanistjin hut in India proper* 
tmii bt^rr the title of King of the Indians (2O0-lfM))* Brlwcm 
100 and 180 there were Grrck acl^^tiirers reigning at Taxi la, 
named Pontalccin and Agathoclcs. From IfSO to IRi, roughly* 
Kabul msd the Punjab were held by a pure Greek. Mitinda 
Of Menander, who left a name in the history of Buddhism. 
About 155 he conquered the whole of the lower Indus and 
Kathiawar, waged w'ar in Itajputana ami Oiidli, look 
Mathum (JIuttm) on the Jumna, and even rcach€?d Patali-^ 
ptitra. He was severely defeated by Pushynmilrfi, who waa 
the chief defender of the Hindu wrortd, although the termina- 
tion of his name in fnifra has caused some to suppose that he 
was of Iranian origin. It ihoiild be added that l>otb in 
policy and in reiigion or literature this first Simga stands for 
a definitely Indian tcaetion against every outside influencct 
and particularly for a Brahman opfKiAition to Buddhism, 
which with its application to mankind in genera! had so 
strongly appealed to the greatest of the Blauryas^ 

Greek iutcpcoiusc with Itulia worked both w^ays. A 
Greek named Hcliodoios, who was sent on a uitssion to 
Besuagar, near Bhitsa In Central India, by Antialdailiia, 
King of Taxibii set up a oolumn hi lumour <if Vishnu Yasudeva, 
deeloritig hiiruwir his follower Tlie monolithic 

pillar and Inscription ^tUl stir^nve^ and tUeir evidence agrees 
with that of plentiful coinA to prove what intrqienetration 
there w'os between fitr^eks and Indians nt this time, 

BuctrlaTm wm, at least in the north* a barrier between 
Port Ilia and India. India was therefore les^ exposed to 
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attack ffom Piulhta. ^fcve^thc)ess, there was nt le&it one 
Parthian rulrr, Mitliradatcs I (171-130) who annexed the 
(muntry of Toxila for a few ycamp abcnit 138. Indo- 
Parthuuis, Jike IndtHSteeks, arc attested by coins even after 
the c'Cent which was to pwt ari end to the independence of 
both Parlhia and Baetria. 

That event w&s a new invosionp resulting from a niove- 
mctit of tribes wliieh had taken place far away from India, 
in the Mongolian steppes. About 170 a honJc of nomadic 
Scj'thiiUis, the Yueh-chi or ToktuirmiiSp being lirivcn from 
Gobi, the preiseiit Knnsii. hy the Hiimg-iiu w: llutiSp started 
cm u wild migration which ufiset the whole Imtance of Asia. 
Tliey fell on the who were Iraniiinir^I Sc^'ihians 

rlwcLhng north of the Penrian EmpirCt settled in their 
gTOEing-grmmds north of (he Jaxartes (Sir Dorya). Tlic 
ejcpellcd Sakas feU on Parthia and Bactrinna, obliterating 
the Wt vestiges of Grtfck mlc, between iw and !S0* Then 
the Tokharians, being defeated in their turn by the VVu-aun 
tiibc, estabbshed themselves on ibe Oxus, and after that: 
look all the eoimtry of the Sakas in eastern Iran, at the 
entrance to India. Tlml entmnee was forviKl in the first 
century after Chrid:. It vrm the last IndrvEuropean 
inAiasiDTi of ancient India, for the Tokharians and Sukas were 
two ofishwts of the Sejiihian branch, the most easterly 
braiieh of the Indo-Eufopcan stock* 

The conquest of India was the work of the Knshans 
{Kmhdria}, a dynasty which united the Yne-ehi tribes and 
establi^ihcd their dominion both over their own kinsfolk^ 
the Sakas of Parthia, and over the peoples of the Punjab. 
At ibis point gne^t difHciillies ii> dating Btrisc. The ncei^ssion 
of the principal king of this line* Kaidsitka^ was placed at 
imcertaln dates between B7 R,tr, anil am. The 

excavations of Sir .lohn l^Iarshall at the Jtite of Taxila have 
made it possible to retiuec the mtige to about the eiid of the 
first century of our erhi Chinese history also supplied some 
infortnaimn. Cumniunicationfi between China and Gie 
valley of ttie Oxus were easy in the time of the Emperor 
Wij-tip to whom the trnveHer, Chang-kiert brotighi informalfon 
about the West (120 b.c.), but they were suddenly inter¬ 
rupted at the beginning of our era, and were only restored 
by the victorious campaigns of Fim-cli'an (73-102) against 
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the Kusham, Kanishka to king after 

tlus defeat of the Yueh-ehit wbo tiad become Itnliw 
poifrer. AcOTrdingly Vincent Smith, after first adopting 
A.i>, 78 p which appeared the most prohubte^ firuiUy diosc 
A.D. l2Dj and wc may agree with him that thi^ date marks 
the beginning of the Saka ** period innugiinitcil by 
KajjiEihka.^ 

The order in which the chief Knshan kiogs follower] b 
still doubtful.* It is generally agreed that Kanishka came 
oflrr Kadphisea 1 (Kujula Kara Kadphtses) and 11 fVima 
Kndphbcs)^ Tlie former of these two* m Baetriiuibcd 
Scythian, niust^ in Dr- Smith's vkw, hnve lUisumed power 
about A-n. 40. He Gandhara and the country of 

Taxila from Gotidophnrts, ihc Farthian prince wlio, 
nccording to the apocrypha] Acts of the Apostles^ receiTed 
St. Thomas. Uis son Vims (78--110) enr^'cd out a grwtt 
empire for hini^lT, embracing the Punjab and the whole 
western half of the Ganges basin. This seems to have been 
the empire the northern parts of which bore the shock of 
the Chinese armies l«l by Pan-ch*»o. Vim a venturai to 
seek (he hand of a prinees^s of the Chinese court in and 
the Chinese generals who had marched his troops as far a^ 
the Caspian, kept his envoy prisoner. The Kushan king, 
taking oflcnce* sent 70,000 honicmeTi over the Pamiri but 
that enormous host was imttjhiUted in deseetiditig on 
Kashgar or Varkandi But thb defeat, although it gave the 
Emperor Ilo-ti Indian subjects, docs not ecem to have 
weakened the prestige of the Kusham inside India. In order 
to avoid the risk of errer in this account, we fihould remember 
that It may have been Kanislika, not Kadpldscs IK who conic 
into coulUet with Chma^ and that tlie Soka era may hi^giu, 
not in with Kaulshkap but in TO with Kadphises 11. 

But let us go on with our Storys even if it is hypothetical. 
There to have been im iutcrvn) of about ten years 

between Radphise^ and Konisbka (? 120-? 162). The hitter 

* VVf Mhmild nott that The Saka rra hc:CTLn ■ Initutml or a handenf arut 
lUty rran oflcrr Uu! itnitriuTlioii vT the SoIcb itatt of Paftlila,,. iuhI that h 
wm llfcc Vwrh-flU whs Iia4 ck»tPC»ynJ that olatr. Saks dytiBOtka cuftUnLKit 
ta fci^ irk a cf rtakn tinkjKodenw fiwn iht; Jowtr ludiim Ui Kallitiawnr until 
Ihe* anh centiLry. 

*' A. A. MapJniirJt ladici't PatMt, IIMT^ p. ^S $ ^ KabJllika | ^ tiH^y |xMlhl;r 
have lirtcedciS Ukc twin KwIphiicB kin(^ ; Iei Ihnl OUv hin , . mnitd 

AJ>. 7B.’‘ 
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was Ibe son of one Vitjhe^hkA and no relation of his pre- 
decsessor; he iteems to have eotnc from Khotan^ not 
Boctmoa, and indeed he spent the summer nt Kapisi Ui 
Parop&nisada; and the winter at Puruihftpum (Peshawar), 
The axis of hb empire was no longer in Lho middle of the 
Greee<>-Iranhui eountrjv 

His warlike activity was displayed ehiefly in the northern 
districts. He conquered Kashmir. He eslablislied his rule 
over the Parthiaos beyond the Pamir, in the SerindJim 
regions where Kadphiscs II had been defeatedt and it was 
now Chinese indiicnce that retreated in those parts. It Is a 
thing to be noted^ that whenever a pow'er extending to 
Iran or Smndia predominates in India^ there h a recrud^- 
cciice of Buddhisnip mid when a purely Indian dynasty 
comes to the lore there ia usually a Brahmanic rcactioiL 
TJie reign of Kanishka coincides with a very great develop* 
mciit of Buddliist propaganda. 

Like Asoktt^ Knnisbka tailed the Buddhists together 
in a etiuncih but it was held in the recently annexed Kashmir. 
It was instnicted to draw up definitive eomnicntaries on 
the Canon and to engrave them on bronze. This laying 
down of tlogmn is an knportant fact in the hbtory of the faith ; 
a neo-Buddhism appears^ in which the metaphysical element 
tends to prevail over Hie morale and at the same time 
fordgti factors arc blended with Indian^ 

If we would see for ourselves, clearly and beyond 
pcsfitbility of donbti Uie tnany cleraenls which comfaincfl 
and con^cted m Hie Kushan Empire^ we have only to 
examine the abundant cnhi^ of the period- The Persiun 
title, King of Kings*" is found together with the Greek 
^a<aAciJv* the Indian .4dAirdjrn, and even D^vaputra^ the 
Sanskrit translation of the Chinese notion, ** Son of Heaven." 
Coins 1 >™t the figures of Miihra, Siva, Bticldha^ and Elcracks 
indLscfimlnateJy. The new Buddbbm^ which, in contrast 
to the old^ was to be called the “ Vehicle grew trp 

in a world scored across hy the different influences which 
these nanics reveal* 

The age of Kajiishka was one of prosperity and magnifi- 
eenee. The great Asiatic routes which crossed the Kusban 
Empire made it wealthy* The tnheriLance of the Grpcco^ 
Buddhist art of Cojidhara was adapted to express native 
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tdenJ^. An nctnordiiiAry personality, Asraghosha, Buddhist 
teacher and philosopher poet aitd musician^ operned nmny 
paths to the sacred and profane literature of later ngca* 
The metapbystcian Nagarjunn and the physician Charoka 
inaugurated great traditions* 

But it was the destiny of India that no large port of the 
country should be united for more than two or three reigns^ 
so thnt ita culture could never be kept at the mme level 
of brillianoc for more than a few genemLions. The sueees^rs 
of Kanlshka, like those of Asoko, almost at cmec allowed 
the Empire to full into jeopardy. Of Kb two sons^ Vasbhka 
and Huvbhkat wbo liod shared the power with him, only 
the second survived him (t I62*tisah We know little 
more of him than hb name, or of Vasudeva 1. Tlie power 
of the Kwduuis in the third century was reduced to Bactriana^ 
with Kabul and Gandhora^ and they fell beneath the yoke 
of the Sassouids^ 


CHAPTER V 


The T^eccas to mE T^tiRD Century 
HE history of the Deccan begitui s;cvcral centuries after 



that of Garifjctic India and therefoir stiU longer aftfr 
that of the Punjab. The Indo-European conquest ad^'anced 
eastwards before it moved downwards into the southern 
peninsub. 

The conquerors w'orked along the coasts^ and also went 
overland* We have seen that in Asoka^s time Kaiinga 
was conquered^ on the Bay of Bengal {261 B.c.). Beyond 
Kuiinga lay Telugu-si^eaking peoples^ w^ho oeeupied the 
deltas of the Godavari and KriBhna (Kislna)^ Even before 
the death of the great Buddhist emperor this region^ which 
Megast hones already knew for its vrcnl th* became the kingdom 
of the Andhmsi which was at first tributary to Asoka and 
afterwards mdopendentp ft so grew in j^wer that it even 
streLcfaed beyond the Western Ghats^ where iU two rivers 
Txise to the coast of the Indiiui Ooean^ cutting right ucro^ 
the penio^ula from east to west. So a rivnlnii’ arose between 
ihifl kingdom and that of the Kshatrapos for the po&ses«ion 
of the part of the west coast which was provided with ports 
and coninierem] outlets. The Andhra dyuAsly covers about 
four centuriesp roughly from 230 H,c, to a.o, 225. At first 
Hvo capital was at Amaravati on the lower Krialum^ but alxmt 
A-P* 100 Sri Fnluniayj estabiishefl Ins government at 
Prati^hthana (Paithan) on the upper Godavari» The dytioiity 
reached the height of its glory in the reign of GaiiLamipiitm 
Yfilhn SH« at>out the middle of the second century; he 
unnes^ed the fit ale of the Kshatrapas, hut for a few years 
only. Possibly this khig, who also known os Satakami 
was the inaugurator of the heroic Vikrama fiLiTious in 
native tradition; but in ttiat case this Satakami must 
be plaCTcd in the tifst century, and Uie cm would begin in 

A.D* 

* NpI in SS VkCi* iu wha -iupikHied by Vinc^t SfnHb $>- l^llb 


is insToiiY 

m {> 4 iss itilo tbe op]>D 5 tie tr^mpf that oif thr Kstiatnipa*^ 
or Satra{js. Thin titk, which k Imiiian, is home by Two 
dyniiiitics founded by the Sak^ who liiicl been driven from 
their country by the Yiieh'chi iovetsion. The fltsi vrfut 
established in Soroshtra (KntliinwarJ, One prince of this 
line, Chashtana^ seenis to have held Malwa before the great 
tluys of the Rushans and to !mvc become a vassal of Kanishk^ ; 
lie ruled over tTi}a>'ini„ which was the i?entre of a brilliant 
civilization. The second Hne, to which the name of KshiJmrata 
is more imrtLcnbirly ntlachcd, was the hereditarj' foe of the 
Audhm; it ruled over MaharvuihtTa, the country Itetwecn 
mcKiem Surat and Bombay. .Mennnderi the Greek King of 
Kabul, had ailvmiced as far as tills in tlie nuddle of the 
second century n.c. The country owcti its wciilth to its 
miuiy w'liieh were ail the more valuable since the 

coast became inhospitable further south. There were 
Bhonikachchha (Broach) at the mouth of the Nurbada* 
Sur&.shtrEi (Surnl.) at the mouth of the Taptn and Surparakn 
(Sopam)^ Navigation between Lndiii and Ptolemaic Egi-pt 
had increased tiiice the first century' after Christ, when ific 
art of making use of the mon^mons had spread in the Wesl« 
It wa 5 this htter Saka state that was annihilated by Satakami, 
and it was the former which avenged it, when Rudraelafnanf 
the Satrap of lljiayinir conquered the Andhra king. 

The antagonism between the cfistcm nnd western slates 
secfijii Uy have been necompanied by a diUcrcncc of ideals. 
The Sakas, like all the Scy thiarLs of Indm or Scriitdia, such as 
the TokharisnSp retained from their foreign origin a sympathy 
for Buddhism^ which war a univer^l religionp whereas the 
Amlhras were keen supporters of BnduDaaism. But w'e should 
not tuakc too much of this antithesis. LTjjftyin* was a great 
Biidtlhi.sl centre^ but orthodoxy so developed there that 
the kingdom of which it was capital was the first lo write 
inscriptions in Sanskrit instead of the old Prakrit, 

Li the extreme south of the peninsula ihtre were several 
a^ealKKird towns which were in commun leal ion with the 
Chitia seas and with the Wetit, From the Pondyn country, 
for example, opposite Ceylon, a mission was sent which was 
received by Augustus in 2i> n.c. The Chola kingdum was 
predomiruint on the coast of Coromiuidch nud Uiat of the 
Cheros or Kerala on the Malabar const, its chief jmrts being 
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Mudrtft (CrangiuiOTt) <md Bakanii (iti Travwioore), TTie 
nations of Coromandel reached b high degree of prosperity 
in the first three centuries <tf our era, as it proved by the 
development of Tamil literature, especially at ^tadura. 
Most of them vere divided by a permanent enmity from the 
people of Ceylon, where Uuddhlsm had prevailed snee the 
mission of Asoka. 


CHAPTER VI 


Tm; Guptab* Htrsfl akd Turks. [LtRsuA 

events of the third century art unknown to hktory, 
^ anJ we have viny little Luformation about the Ruf^h^ 
Empbif. Daylight mdy reiurris m 018-10 when there arises in 
the old country of Magadha sl new dynnsty, this time really 
Indian, which revives the traditions of the Maurj'as. 

Tlic veiy' name of the founder of this line is u link with 
tlic past I another Chandragupta takes the throne of IVfaghada. 
His ambition was furthered by a marriage, the memory 
of which wa3 to be perpetuated by the coins of the period ; 
he married a princess of the house of the LichehiiavriSr whi>fn 
we have already met in the political svirroiuidings of early 
U\iddhismp Thereby Chaiidragupta J, the first of ivhat 
hbtorians call the Gupta dynasty, acquired not only VaisoJJ, 
but the ancient capita] Pataliputm, ULiid he even took in 
Outlh mid Prayaga (Allaliabad)p 

Samndragupta, his son (¥ 080-aftOh b an altogether 
oubitmidjrig figure: in the guhery of Indian aovercigns he 
is the irrcsistibld yet generous conqueror* We have a list 
of hb great decals in an inscription engraved on one of the 
ptUars which Asoka had set \tp —that at Allaiiahad. It seemi 
tluil somebody “doubtless his successor—^wnshed to place 
the magnanimmis warrior on the level of the peaceful emperor 
of glorious memory,. 

Samiidragupta^s conquests are deserilied according to 
a convent]oiuil stehente by which they are directed towards 
the various cardinal points First, there was 

a great expcfhtion over the Deecan, parsing first through 
the Eitlinga country, in accordance with the tmdition of 
Asoka, then fcjlkiwiDg the east coLO-st to Kafichi (Cunjcevizraml, 
cutting ucrotis to tlie west coast, and going north along it 
to the Chandragiri lliver, and returning by the itiland 
side of the Western Ghats* The memory of this expe^iition 
Uved long in the souIIl It was not quite a concpte^ti for tlie 
power of Samttdragupta was tiardly effective south of the 
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Utitiidi* of the sauw« of I he Narbsila r ycl il wss more 
lhari a niUitarj- protncnmie,' for In wnw fHirts the Uahujcc 
of the Deccan was iipiwt. by ft. The fall wT several thrones, 
even for a time only, mui^t have furthered the ambit tona of 
« sovithcm dynasty which had a great future Iwfore iu the 
Tallavos, who were already masters of Knnchi when 
Samuilragupta came there. The latter was ctmlcnl to 
tbrougli the country as the great overlord and to niise 
tribute among these distant peoples ; he nssumed the pnsitton 
of a “ King of Kings '* and, being unable to absorb sucli 
vast regions into his empire, he allowed himself the magnineent 
gesture of restoring the princes, once he had defeated tliem, 
under bis own suzeminty. 

The warlike ardour of Semudra^spia was dUpluyed 
in three other directions. He esterminated the immediate 
ncighbouni of his enipire, particularly Ganapati Xaga^ King 
of Padmavati {N’arwnr in Gwalior), and mjas rulii^ between 
tiic Jumna and the Karbuda. He reduced the King® of the 
Jungle (Central India, according to Fleet) to bondage. 
He laid tribute on tlit frontier peoples east and west, from 
vVsa&m to the republics of Lin; iLdavas, Arjunayonas, 
Yaudheyas, etc. — in other words, to the Punjab, To put 
the mutter briefly, reducing the ImmbasUc longiiagr; of the 
inscription to positive slntements, we may say that the true 
domain of bamudraguptu embraced the whole of the Ganges 
basin but not more, and that in the Deccan and in the rest 
of India (ds overlordsbip was not asserted except when it was 
maintained by effective proof of his slrcngtJi. 

Tlie Sakas of the north-west, with the ^turunda portion 
of their kiiigdoin, and the people of Ceylon are mentioned 
as distant satellites revolving round the glorious sun. In 
eotifimiation, we are infurmed by a Chinese source that 
two monks sent by Meghavarman of Ceybn (Ai>2-'aT0) on a 
pilgrimage to tluddh (iaya concluded an tigreetnent witli the 
Emperor, by which tlic Cingalese were allowed to build 
a monastery in tliat lioly place. 

To proclaim and at the some lime to consecrote his 
univemd empire, Samudragupta bad on his return from the 
Hccean performed the sacrifice of the horse, an old rite 
which none hivd dared to revive since Ihisbyamitra, the 
^ Jduv^!BU-DtibrtttU« eXX 
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moTiftrch. G™graphi<!^y, Saniiidra^ipta ms^y not 
have been the univer&flJ tiverlord, but he so in the humAn 
sense* His mogniftccnce was displayed oat only in worldly 
glory but in liberality to all forms of worship. Althougli 
a follower of VLsbnu, he was the patron of famoiis Buddhists, 
notably Vasubandhu. lie Iiod a talent for music and poetry ; 
he appears on coins playing the and was haileil ** King 
of kfwirdja* Tht inscription describes him as fiill 

of compasrion and showing a tender heart , , , a true 
incamation of goodness 

A happy era had certainly nijcncd for India and the 
Indian spirit, Tlic times had now come in which art, literatiirtv 
Buddhist philosophyi and also orthodox speculation reeebed 
their height. Kalidasa was almost coritempOTary with 
Asariga, Tins expansion of culture could not faii to be 
encouraged by the exceptional succession of a uuuibeT 
of remarkable monarchs, all on the whole wise and 
strong* 

Indeed, the son of Samudragupta, Chantlragupta 11* 
is the ideal Kshfttriya according to tb* BlmgmadgUa^ reccwi- 
dlingp os be did, Vlshnuite piety with a passion for war, 
lie conquered the eotsntrj' of the !dn!a\^as (Malw'a), Gujarat, 
luicl Surashtra (Kathiawar)* ov*erthrowlng the twenty-flret 
Great Satrap ” of the Salm dynasty of Uijain. As a con- 
sequencer of this very great extension westwards, he fell 
it necessary to move the axis of his empire in tliat diteciiDn, 
and made Ayodhya and Kausambi his capitals instead of 
Pataliputra. Ilicn, adopting the trmiitionji of Ujjain* whetc 
years were reckoned by Ujc era of Vskrama (3ft ii.c, onvvordsh 
lie took the title of Vikramaditya. Sun of Power.^* It was 
in hb reign (? 375—ilB) i-lmi the famous Chinese pilgrim, 
Fa-hlcn^ in the course of hi^ fifteen ycarsi of travel (3&£}—414) 
spent ?sevrrol yc^irs visiting unit hem India Croni Taxila 
Lo the Bengalese port of Taniralipti. whence he proceeded 
to Ceylon and Java* His mxount brings up Jicfore our eyes 
the profiperity of the cities of the GaHgc?t mt the l>egiruiiiig 
of the fifth oentuiy, 

Kiimnmgupta (413—^55), the son of the preceding king, 
Tunst likewise have sought militajy' gloty* since he celebrated 
the hnrse-sacrifi(?e. The son whom he left when he died* 
Skandagupta, is the last great figure of the line (455-430)^ 
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It ivfts iiut y(?t, hut ben<ajfiirth it would rule only 

a shmuken, mutilflttd kingdom. 

Since the foundalion of th* Lntio^Scythiaii Emjrire 
and the Indmuization of the KushanSf for three centimes 
and a half, India had Jived free from foreiffn invasion. That 
does not mean thot it bad l>eeci shut off from other [>eopk$ i 
on t!ie eotilrury, trlaLiDnis with the West and ihe Far F^t 
were nw>re frequent than ever before, but they were peaceful, 
and so far from hampering the Hindu genius they stimulate 
it. These favouring cireumstantes^ combirietl with the 
creation of large empire&i w ell-policeti and ftrong^ that of the 
Kushafis and that of the Guptas, had raised all the potciitiaJ 
qunlitiK of native civilization to ihcir height. For in that 
culture the development of one factor never entails the 
oimihilatiDn of a rival factor. So^ at though the dynasty 
of Kanishka had Zoroastrian convktions, it etieouraged 
Buddhism ; although the Guptas fostered a briiJiaiit revival 
of Brahmonie speculation^ they assisted a great Buddhist 
c^epansion. L€dter$, arts, and general prosperity benefited 
JikewUc : it was the Golden Age of Indio. 

In the last years of Ktimaragupta new Iranian pccpLcs 
assailed the Empire^ but they were kept 1>nck from the 
frontiers.. Under Skondagupta the first wave of a formidabte 
migration came down upon the Tsanic frontiers. This oonsUted 
of nomad MongoloidSp to w'hnm India afterwards gave the 
generic nanre of iluna, under which we recognize the Huns 
who hivacled Europe^ Those who reachetl India after the 
middle of ihc fifth century w'ero the TAlute Hons orEphlM- 
lites^ who in type were closer to the Turks Ihaii to Ihr hldrous 
follawers of Attila, After a 1mlt in the valley of the Oxua 
they took possess! rm of Persia and KabiiU iSkandagupta had 
driven them off for a few years {155}^ but after they tiad slain 
Film the Sassonid in no Indian f5tnle could sto[i them^ 
One of them, nametl Toramana, irstnblUhcd him^f among 
the Malavas in 500^ and his son Mihiraguta set up his capital 
fit Sakala (Sialkot) in tlic Punjab. fJnee figain Iran and 
Hindustan were governed by one jjower. 

There was a temporarj' retreat of tiie invaders^ with 
a revival of Malava independence. In 528. A native prince, 
Yasodharman^ shook off the yoke of SlUiiragiila, who threw 
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hiTTiAelf upon Kashmif. Wc should init fail to In this 

connexion, the mofcaang importance in the Indian world 
of the region iiitcruicdmlc between Hindustan and the Deccan, 
which extends from the Jtimna to the Vindhyas and froto 
Avanti to Kathiawar, Already in the fifth century Ujjidn 
had been distinguished by quite especial brilliance, and hod 
been coveted by the Andhms and iieiKeil from the Satraps 
by the Quptas. In the seventh century, in consequence of 
the weakening of Mogadha. where the ttupta line was dying 
out, we find Malwa l>ccoming the bastion of Hindu resistance. 
Ill the Kathiawar peninsula, at Vatabhi. the probably Iranian 
dynasty of tlic Moitrnkas founded at the end of the Bfth 
century a kingdom which was to enjoy g^t prosperity 
and brilliant renown os a centre of Buddhism.. Between 
these two centres, Ujjnin and Valabhi, a tribe of Gnrjaras, 
related to the Huns, sqncexed itself in and settled, at 
Bhamkachchhn (Broach) and at Bliinmal in southern 
Rajputann. From this last place, in the middle of the sixth 
century, one Pulakesin, of the t'halukya clan, emitted, to 
establish himsi'lf at Vatapi (Badami in the diiftrict of 
Bijapur, Bombay Presidency); this was the beginning 
of a power which tn the seventh century came to rule 
tlie Dcccan. 

The north-west of India had suffered severely- The 
lost of the Kushans, driven out of Bactriana by the Huns 
and confined to Gandhnm in the reign of Kldara. were com- 
tielled to leave Gandliara aliont 4TS and i« shut ihcmsctves 
up in Cilgit, in the hope that the hurricane would Idow over- 
The Huna did indeed retreat in the middle of the sixth 
century, and the Kushans recovered jiart of liandhara, 
which "they kept until the ninth century. But frightful 
destruction had been done in the country- Many monastcrica 
■were in ruins, and the Gncco-Indian tradition of sculpture 
was destroyed for ever. 

Moreover, the expulsion of the Hum was not equally 
complete everywhere, A great many remained in the hasin 
of the Indus, What is more, the damage done by the invasion 
outlasted the invasion itself- Tlic country' remained div-ided 
tip into a confused multitude of states of medium or very 
small sire. Vincent Smith tightly told stress on the fact 
that the invasion of the Huns had put an end to a great 
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number of political and otlier tradiliotis, so Llmt now, in 
tliedxtti century# India, whew almost everything b traditionnl 
in ehamcUri found itself at an iinusiLal and critical turning 
point ill its dc\'eloprncfRt. We should add that the meimce 
of new barbarian irrupt ions dtd not eease to weigh on it; 
shortly after the tniddlc of the same cenliirj" tho kingdom 
of the nua$ on the was absorbed into an equally warlike 
Turkish ettipim, which continued to be a danger tn India 
uiiti!. a hundred ycarfl later^ in GCl* it in its turn fell before 
tlie armies of China. 

At the begiruung of the seventh century a power arose 
from the chaos in the sniatl principahty of SthanvLwam 
(‘'ritBJiesar, near Delhi), Hf^re a couragrous m}*i, Pr&hhakam- 
vatdhattn, learned the art of war in ImtU^a with Uic lluna 
and crcatjtd a strong, organis^ed kingdom, which showed 
its mettle against the ifurjaras, the Malavaa^ and other 
neighbouring peoples. Shortly after his dcallu in 004 or 605i 
his eldest son, Rajya-vardhana w as murdered by the orders 
of the King of flauda in BenguL Tlic power fell to a younger 
brother* aged sixteen or seventeen^ in 000. Tliis young nuui^ 
Harshaor Siiadltyar of Virtue/* made a heroic begieming 

to ft carcfiT vvbich was to raise him to the level of Asoka, 
His life i;s known to us from iht ^itr^ki^~ieJtar^^a uf liana and 
by another eontemparary testimony^ that of the Chinese 
pilgrini Hioeii T^ng, 

As soon fui he wm elected by the CouocU of State^ t he King 
chastised the Bengali potentate in a iightning campaign. 
Hot then his ovm brother'in-Jaw^ the King of Kanyakubja 
(Kanaiijh was kilt«l hy the King of the Malavas* Ilarsha 
sci^&ed Kanyakubja and made tl his capdal^ So, supporting 
force with jmstiee and jiiflliec with forctv be gradually extendi:d 
his rlommioins until tlicy toadied from the cfistcni border 
of the Punjab {cxdmsii,re) to the delta of Ganges- Like 
£^aiiiiidragupta, he held VTalwa, Gujanit, and Kathiawar, 
and had the Knrl>ada for his souriii^o frontier* in mlditiDri 
he ruled Kcfial. InUtienctd iHrrhaps by the Ihipta eoinpiCTor^n 
excinipic, he itrcanieil of striking a great blow in the Deccaii 
agaiiist, Muhanuhtm^ In he ntti^ked the king of I hat 
oouiitryi Pntakcidn 11* the Chalukya family, but obtained 
nr* gfrat liucecss in this quarter. 
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Iliii^ha waft more ^^lan a gtoriciu^ wntripr. He* too, 
wai^ a kseirdja. lie ig c^^^ditc<l with a work^ 

}ioeni^, and three djnnias^ Prit^ml^iikd^ and 

S'dgdnandQ. With hi& Sivaitc origim; he readily reconeiled 
a aitiei^rc and Icnjching iteal for Iliiddbbnii the charitable 
principles of which he made his own. He spent his time in 
inspecting his provinces, being ficvcrt in the suppression of 
isrimc but eager to open hospitals and to save all li\mg things 
from sutfering* He rejscived llincEi Tsaiig with the greatest 
honour and for his benefit called a cmincil in lib capi tal {Kana u]« 
6441) to promote tlxe Sfali^yAna. Tbii^ gathering nearly ended 
tragically, for tlic Brahmans biul set a conspiracy afoot» 
either against the Chinese pilgrim or against the King. 
Nevertheless the King summoned another council 
Itnmcdiatdy afterw ards at Pmyaga^ where he heaped presents 
upon Bmtunans, Jains, and Buddhists alike. Lastly^ the 
literary and artistic brilliance of this age, the ftrst half of 
the seventh ccntur>% faib in no Avay short of the glory of 
the Gupta period. 

Harslui reigned forty-one years* but dittl in hU ftiU 
vigour in 647, having no heir* In the meantime a Chinese 
envoy* Wang-hiucn't*sc, came to tlie court (643), but was ill- 
treated and robbed by the minister who had seized the 
throne. He made his escape, and found a refuge ^d an 
avenger in Srong*tsan*CampOi the founder of the Tibetan 
monarchy. The Nepalese and Tibetans inflicted a defeat 
on the Indian trotsps. 

In the present work we abjiU not c.xiiminc the history of 
Tibet, which commenccE just at this Unie^ It wilt be enough 
to note that about 650, the date at wliich we bring this 
narrative to a clo?^e* a new power bail just arisen north of 
the Himalaya—a power ivhichp from the vert^ first, held 
a middle position between India and China, and welcomed 
Biiddhittm, 

We leave fin India which is once again failing to pieces* 
for Ilnrsha^a empire dxd not outlive its founder. The presen I 
by with two healthy reigning bouses — the Chalukyan 

in the north'^west of the Occcan and the Pallavas in the south' 
cast. The future would be with the Mongola* and in part 
with Islam, for the year mw the Hegira. 


HARSILV 5ft 

In !he twtiijvu or ihirtceiL centuries of hi^stafj* whidi I 
just skeicJicd, in tbe brcHidest lines niid witb rnany gaps^ is 
there any kind of unity ? 

I'lmt woi-ld of ancient India, we must repeat, is a chaos, 
because of differences of race and bnguage luid multiplicity of 
traditJonsMUct beliefs. Only in our own time hnvethc reduction 
of riistama^ by rapid conimumcatlons and the impo^rition 
on all these alien peoples of a eommon tongue, English,, 
given some homogeneity to the country. The chief unity 
which we (Uni in the ages w'hieh we have so briefly describeil 
is that of the Vcdic tradition imposied as Brahman orthodoxy 
by the Indo-European element, tn politics the tradition 
of a King of Kings from time to time brings forth, m one 
place or anothcri n short-lived empire. But there is no local 
tradition to moJee such a power permanent. Wc have, indeed, 
seen inleiest centring on very different Indias in succession — 
the Punjab, the Ganges valley, the country of Ujjain, the 
Deccan. 

Invasion from the north-west was an intermittent 
but chronic phenomenon- Snmetimes it was new Indo- 
Europeans who came tliat way to reinforce the Aryans 
already settlal in Hindustan, but sometimes it was Jfongotoidsi 
such as the Huns and the Tureo-MongoLs. Even in this 
latter wset no less than when the invaders were Greeks or 
Kushans, the new elements which attached themsdves 
to the Hindu mass were» at least vaguely* Inwiianiwd. 
In this w*ay the invaders, even when not IfidO'Euro|K:anSp 
(•ontiuued and reinforecds and reidved in uncr^Kpected forms, 
the ancient^ permanent solidarity w^hich imitcd India to 
Ita»u ^Mthout a doubt, we have here the mwl constant 
element in Indian history^ From Iran came the claim to 
world-kingship* and there w‘as a correlation between that 
supreme kingship and the favour shown to the only known 
religion which cmbniccd aU rriatikind. 

Indeedp Buddhism rose to its greatest importancTp not 
in liidiUj but in the great Scrindiaii spaces w'here it eitculatcd 
from tlie Oxus io Oiina. (^neeo-Purihiaiis, Grff:eo-13flctrhms> 
Kushims* predslamtc T'urea-Mongals, all the foreigners 
who $c!t up their tents in Scrindia before they ertablifibcd 
themselves in India itself, had more sympathy with an 
almost international religion than with Brahmiin orthodoxy, 
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the socieJ cbAiacter of which wm speciiUly Hiniiu. That 
U why the great potentates belong to dynasties from 
outside, and why they combine with their temiwral ambitions 
a devotion» the more sincere beconse it is interested, to 
Buddhism. 

Lastly, we should note that the distinctions which we 
in the West between antiquity and the Middle Ages, 
seen from the point of view of modem times, do not apply 
to Asia, Butidhism nes'ur brought in a new order, 
as Christianity did in the basin of the MediterraTioan, In 
fact, it b one of the most ancient elemento in the make-up 
of India, if we set aside Vedic prehistory, and it never con¬ 
quered the whole of India, or aitytliing like it. The invasions 
undergone by India and China did not introduce new institu* 
lions comparable to those which the Franks, for example, 
gave to Rottum Caul; much rather, tiicy were remodelled 
in Qoti\'c forms. So there was no line between antiquity 
ami middle ages **', In a sense, one might say that Asia was 
in all historical fiertods in a idate comparable to the Middle 
Ages among ourselves, in that Asia always lived aeoording to 
B tiaditiDnal order, scoompanied by ft schfdastic Ecienoe. 
It was partly in order to nmke that coatinuity clear that 
t have carried our story down to the seventh century. My 
other reasons lie in the fact that ancient India then sltowcd 
its fullest development, and that at tius time a factor come 
into play which none conld have foiseen—the expansion 
of Islam. 


PAHT TWO 
INDIAN SOCTFn' 

INTRODUCTION 

W HILE it is true in general Ihjii among the varioiw 
peoples the manifold functions of spiritual life, 
or jiidividuol, only gradually break away from religion, it b 
particularly true of the civilisation of India- Religion is, as 
it were, Uie common denomiaatori or the fundament^ 
basis of all the factors which make up Indian life* In this 
second part we ^h^^l consider religion in its social aspect, 
deferring the examination of its individual aspect to the 
third part* 

On the very Hureshold of the analysis of the rcligous 
uuslitutiom) of ancient India which we have before U5, we 
find once again tlic problems of the conipo^utioii of the IiidiaD 
world. We should be able to distinguish the Indo-Europ^ 
contribution from the earlier demenU in which the Dravidian 
culture predominated* But to make Ibis dislinctiom the 
materials arc lackiitg* 

South em India, having been less thoroughly 
than Northern, furnishes evidence about the Dra vidian 
eontmunities in the eofur^ of history' and at tliis day. 
But it wouM be veiy^ resh to venture to draw conclusions 
from it as to the j^ocia! condition of the prc-Aryaris who 
lived 1,500 or 2,000 years bcfiire our cm* Lacking infom^ation 
about that non-Aiyan India, wc are reduced to the very 
wbitrarj^ method of regarding as Dra vidian tliose elcroenta 
which are not drawn from the Vcdic stock* 

The Dravidians of antiquity, having left no writtm 
records, are only known tp tis through the Veds in the 
widest sense of the munc. Since the Veda is, to a attU pcator 
extent, the bosU of our kiiowledge of classicftl Indi^ the 
time has now come to give a brief abstmcl of (t, without 
preiudiee to the study of it to be made later with reference 
to IJterary' history. 
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Tlic Veda, in the widest sense, is not a eolleetioii of 
texte, but the siini of by which nne must understand 

jUJ the arts and sciences required hy religious life (dhorriui). 
In h stricter sense the word means a certain Utcrnlure, wliidi 
at first THIS handed down orally. In the most limiteil accepU* 
tion it stands for four coUeetions of bj-mns and 

formulas, the first foundation of Vedie literature. 

The four cotlcetions are as follows : ^igirdit, » corpus of 
stanzas ( ricA} praising some deity ; the a corpus 

of Limes to whi^ the hymns of the firel collection arc to be 
sung; the Yajitfreda. a corpus of sacrifieial formulas in 
profse, mckstly Inter Uion the hymns of the ^igrfda ; and 
the Athan^aitJ^f a corpus of magical recipes, Tlie form of 
this fourth Veda, which follows that of the hymns of the 
first, shows that it is a later produciion, but its foundation 
belongs to an extremely ancient order of beliefs, 

A secondary stratum of Vedie texts eotwisla of coinmrn- 
tarics, ritual (Urahmatias} or metaphysical (Ara^ivakos, 
Uponishads), respectively intended to govern sacrifice and 
to transpose it into abstract ajiceulation. Each is attached 
to one of the \ edas \ the AiUsareyn Brakmana to the Aigurdd, 
the Chhandf^ya XJpaniilMd to the Saiftareda, others to one 
or the otli^ of the two versions of the Y ajurvfda (for example; 
Uic Tathirtii^ and the J/m'trriyani Sarfihitd to tlie Oiack 
and the I'djarrueyi Samhiid to the White), and so on, 

Brahmanas, which arc in prose, contain ruin for 
sacriJiejng, drawn up by priests for priests. Their great 
number jKiints not only to diversity of sacrifices but to 
multiplicity of schools {iakhd). 

The Aranyakas, or «Fomt Books”, are intended fur the 
use of hermits living far from the world in the fumst, Ucmole 
from the conditions of human life, ritual reiigioii becomes no 
more than the symbol of transeendentol truth, ami nonnally 
these works lead on to the philosophy of the L'paniiihails. 
The table given opjiositc shows the connexion between 
Ulesc various kinds of work. This is an actual connexion 
in the case of the AiUtreya Brdhmaria, to which is aUoctied 
ui Aitartrffa Aratiyak^ containilig an Aiiimya UpanUhad, and 
in the exactly parallel ICausbitaki and Toittiriva scries. It is 
theurctie and artificial in other cases, for example In the 
connexion of many late Upanishailii witli the Alhanairda. 
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A third stratum, ooi]i[»nsing the ais ** limbs of the Veda ” 
(iiedergii) or seirnecia of exeifctie iDterpreUlkKV—phonetics^ 
ritual, jpomniar, etymology, metre, a»il astronomy ’— 
consiiiU of ffiltrrtf which are very brief rtuicmonrc t'ctscs. 
This new literalurc, which b essentially schcitastic, fnis 
learned by heart, and the prose explanations given by the 
muster were intcndnl to make the extremely condensed 
sentences intclligibt& The Srauta Sutras give the rules 
for Bacrtiiccs; the tinhyit Siitros govern the sacraments 
(mhwHto) which give a religious value to individual life 
irum biKh to death. These two classes of work togctlier 
make up tlic whole corpiia of ritual, Kalpa StltrOt and are 
snpplrnicntcd by manuals giving the metlmds of mcnsuratioD 
and geometry needed for the preparation of the place of 
Bacriflee and altar, the Sulva SQtxas. Other Sulms !ay down 
Comet conduct in legal, moral, and religious matters; these 
are the Dlurma Sittios, Here again reality corresponds 
to theory only in port. In the Kiityayatia series, for exumple, 
there arc only bmutm and ^ulva SQtraa; in the AivaMyonn 
series ouiy firautn and Gjihyo Sutras. Ojdy the ApostamlMi 
and the liaudhnytma series contain all four varieties of Kaipn 
Stitra, the ^rauta, Grihya, Dhnrma, and ^ulvn SCitrns. 
In order not to complicate the table, tlu-se details arc not 
given, nor those Sutras which do not form port of the ritual 
(kalpa) properly so callfid. 

^ kaiptl, lyr^Jcanino, itfrulbi, J^siuJuL 
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The Familv. It3 1Toii3hip akd Law 

TN ibc tudian world the fiocud bori^n of the Avemge 
^ fnan h.ardly extends beyond the mml hamlet, [ndividuak 
sprung from a <rominan odgin eoiitinuc to live together 
according to certam rtdes, and the group eottstsis in theory 
of kituiniea. Jmijniin, the line of flcsceaL is Khe same or almost 
tEur same as grdtfMit the \illage. 

Yet the Arj'zm invaders^ being nomads^ had no vUlegeSt but 
only lines of descent^ to winch tliey clung idl the more keenly 
because they found in this attachment to Citniily traditions 
a means of pnescr^dtig their apccilie character* To preserve 
the race {kuta) uiieliange<l was to them the great social duty^ 
and classical literature is deeply stomped with that feeling.. 
The Dravidions whose coimtT}^ Lhcy in^'aded, on the other 
liand, luid loitg been settled on the soih fuid Ihey pcjssessed 
agrtcitltnral cent res and probably towns* So we find tliat the 
l>mvidian rrligioiLs continue through history to be local 
cuUs» and tliey imj^osed n religious village-Life on Hinduism* 
It sceins» thcrcforct that the identification of grdmn and 
janmtm points to that mixture of population henceforward 
clu&ractcmtic of the country* 

The family rested on dstfej^enl foundations in the two 
riicisi environments. Matriarehy and polyandry must have 
existcfl in the original Dravidian element; traces or memories 
of Ihejn have survived. The Indo-Europeans, on the other 
UiuitU seem very gctieniUy to have mojutaiued tfie agnatic 
pflnci])1e ill defining rchitioaships, and they imposed it on 
Iwter ages. ^VgficulturnJ communilies tend to give women 
a high social jiositioji^ liammiiizing wdlh cults of natural 
fruitfIllness w hereas conquering {leoplcs need rather a mascu- 
lint fonn of authority. 

The Indian family of Indo-European tvpCi eotnposed 
of cousins and sceoiut cougiiis> eorresponds to the Creek y^vos 
and the Latin gtns, and has the same name—jano, janman. 
The ccHordinution of several lines in a wider group forms 
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lKl*^ trilx:* a union of vlltugi^. It wbnt iliti: S^^utlu^rti 

Shiv4 call j in oppo^sition to IttnUsh-i^—ui mwd oppmrtl 
to a brotherhood. Their .^adrtigfip ^ family group imnl^ 
tlLan the &r4i£rh.icip lias lui Luiiim equlvaleritp the n'i or chin. 
A jmm 1 ^ divided into viias as, m the vocahulnry of Imiit 
the \s divicktl into viJ^ts, this last word vU being 

identical with the IniJiati. We stuUI only go ustruv if we try 
to pre^ simihkf ities atnung the Ituititutiuns of the mmiy Indo- 
European sodetiesT which art A^iAy appmsinmte likctics^ces 
and arc the reiidl uf long iiidc|H?iidcnt dcvtrlopnitzit. The 
three dcgrecSp clan ((Tcrmaii Sippe)^ stock or line 
imd tribe f t erj^nminlun^h are dii^linguiNhefi to dilfeiriit 
degrees according to the enviitmmeiitf and on thbs point the 
dkciJiisions of the modem schcpols of sociology contain m rand) 
theory as history, if not more. The earliest Indian institu- 
tioT) at w'hich wc can arrive h a social group*, varying in 
size, of kinbiiien or of juxtaposed lines of deseentp and it 
does not much mailer w^hethet w“e call this group a ** clan ^ 
or a line 

Die criterion of nicml>crsJiip of tliis group docs not lie 
in comauguinity—what I have said of the kinsmen of the 
vroEiiaii b proof of this—hut in the practice of a common 
religiuii. Kinsfolk art? tho^e who pay the same himotirs 
lo the same ancestor. They are ^^pinda, as in tirceca 
the people making the same offering of milk to the same 
dead were oVtoydAnimr, The f^xid rather than biological 
character of kinship is well illustrated by the fact that 
w^hen a hmbaiid sterile he would obtain sons to 

carry on the faniity worship by the union of his wife with 
another mail. 

The father, grandfather, or great-granflfaiher h I he head 
of the foRiilyp paii. Dicre are aluo heads of elans, t/ispniit 
and il is from among iheae, wlio in theory art aU equal, 
that the militaiy head of the tribe, the Kitigj b chosen. 
His fuiietioii is to mamtain orckr» rdjaii {.\veslic 
The power whieh elect* the King is the iissociation of line^ 
which is called a tribe, MiAhd^ and tlmt b how this term also 
Ims tJie meaning of a.ssembly ", Such are the priiniLivc 
rudiments from which later institutions were to develop. 

^ In tbc Urahman ean^ tiii* i* Uae Ok nirmten of HJjJsh ore 

lupfmwtl m htr di^ooruilnl Crutia » oPmilLfiti ilfi£c*lnrp 
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t insL WORSiUP Of TllE FAMILV 

The centra] point round which the Indo-European or 
Indo-Eiiropeaiii^ed fainily is ^miiped t!ie hearth* Hie 
hearlh makes iU unity and dominates Its worsiiip, Sotlirtmgh 
all the ageii of India a prchistaric Aryan religion of fire b 
perpetimted* 

There are as many Rrcs as there arc families. The fJrtp 
like the father, ta the master of the la^iise, grilmpaii, or the 
head of tlie village^ according to the sixe of the group. 

As once that fire^ burning by the tents of uomadSp kept away 
wild beasts^ so« now tljat they arc set Lied ^ it guards herdsmen 
and iloeks^ tike a tme It isesseatiidly polyniorjibio 

and flames and crackles not only on the hearth hut in the 
sk>% It is the lightning and it is the sun. It b a fonnklable 
[Kiw'cr and a friend of maiip the thunderbolt which destroys 
and tlic beat which gives life* Tlu! divine, det'o, is by its name 
heat and light; it is over mortais as the sky is over thern^ 
But on the other hand nothing b more within man's reach 
than the hearth which eooks his food, serves for his rites^ 
and presides over all the acts of his life. It springs not oi>ly 
from the cloudy as the Son of the Waters {apam napdt)^ but 
from the wood of the aroniV the fire stick anil board* Therefote 
it can 1>G produced. But blesse^l are those who do not allow 
the fire of the tribe to die out, and keep it up for ever* The 
most ancient Indo-Iranian priesthood b titat of the iitkarvant^ 
the firc-prieste. 

The banding down of fire b not merely ayniliollcftl of 
the nioiiitcnance of the ancestral line; it h the some thing* 
The fire is equivalent to the ** ancestor ”, rcpresenlmg whom 
the father* grandiatJi£r, and gTcat-gnaiidlktlicr* the 
of the (ircekSp the mpin^n-pi^m of classicd India, have 
authority in the family* Just as the hearth now burning 
continues the fire of past years, so these ** fathers preserve 
to-day the $acred character which belonged to the mightier 
of the dead, who still exist in a m^^stcrious abode. ITie food 
ofTcrciL to these dead is throwTi into the firc^ and so comes 
to them. 

hi \irtuc cif this coasub^atitioJity of the hearth-ftre and 
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thii line, the cosmic cx|eii!s.icinj^ of t^ch e(]uiv«iciit« Sitice 
there is lire abo in nature, where Ihc sky is lutninmis^ Ihe 
sky too is a father^ This fundamental l>€:iief 

of the Iiido™KuropifaaH, familiar to us in its (ir-eecoLatin form 
[Zeiis Jupiter), marks the point at which cosmology 

and mythotogy Ibik up with the most esscnttal rites of the 
family^ Communication is made with the hcaventy beings 
or gods bs it is with the anecstors, through rirc, and 

among all fires timt of the hearth keeps a pre-cniinenoe 
which IS very significant. 

Kvery^ head of a family is a sacrificer. His retigious duties 
are set forth particuWty in the Grihya StLtia, the book 
of domestic rit^ia], in wiiieh he is tlm sole or principal actor^ 
but abot in part, in the revealed ritual described in the 
^muta butra^ whidi requires the ofliccs of profc^ionals. 
The tire of tlic hearth is sufliqlent in the first case; in the 
second* two other fires are needed, iht diuivan^ya and the 
dedUAina, which stand res[»eetively on the east and north 
of the household altar, but mu5t both be ktndtcd at the 
bcarili. The altar is a mere patdi of grass, strewn in a rough 
rectangle with incurving sides. On this the lirvs and the 
offerings arc arranged, Our latter being milk, butter^ com* meat, 
and fermented liquors. On this vedi the gods coiite and take 
their places. Such U the simple material appaiatiis of sacrifieep 
but the rites are highly complieated 

From morning lo iiight Uie master of tlic house [lerforms 
religious duties. The morfiing widtiyd includes various 
praetices—bathing in nmniiig water* cleaning of the tcetii, 
aiTivngiiig of the hair, brealhtfig excieiscTS, and the redtation 
of the gdyatti^ the most sacred of all formulas^^ and other 
Vedic texts- Then come five great tocririees ” [mahdtfajdti)--- 
oiferings to the gods (dna), demons (AAiWa), and ghusta of 
tlie dead (piVfi)^ to men («p) by the exercise of hospitality^ 

^ ^ OM, ^uLidk fpo^i 

Tui Sa&itur untmyoM. 
htutTgo ^IinnAI* 

^ ndA pwkatia^L" 

The ftr»t Itiw ccmtoiiii OM ar AUAl, Hbf imimtivllAlitp. tlu 

mad ChTv.gi% of oil tcain^, follDw^ ramem gt liM! tluiw g^rpef wrirlit*. 

r^rlh, mad hxm.Tcnm^ TWn ihr<? qgE«ylUbki lirm flm™ 

the : ** Thol ilcainiblr ^ Wie £Od tuny We tpow It! 

It »ill nwAl^u yiif Uuughln * ■ * 
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And to the Brahnukn by the reading of a Yedic te^t« This 
word ** Brnbman’* wUl be explained later i what we have 
here is veneration paid to scriptuml revelation^ After that, 
honour is paid lo fi^^e idols of the home {dyaiafui)^ which arc 
stones $ymbo]j 4 ing the deities Vishnu, Siva, Dtirgo^ Gonc^ 
imd Surj'a. Morning and evening there i$ un ^nthoir^, 
m Aiierifice of fire in three fotms^ At the midday meal 
food h thrcpwn on the hre for the benelit of all the gods 
(TOi^adfTw). Then tittle heaps of ecxjked rice are phewi inside 
and outside tlie house for the gods, the sfpirits, and the beasts. 
Then^ and then only, do the men of the house take their meolt 
sitting on their hunkers; the women, who serve thcrot do not 
cot till afterwards. At sunset there is onothcr This 

simplified account hardly gives an idea of the fiiimber of the 
doily formaltlies by which the master of a house eontribiites 
to the universal order* prqnioting tlie movements of the 
sun by the regularity of his worship^ nourishing the various 
kirnU of spirits, including the gnd^i and the dead, and 
keeping his groitp in linmiimy with the wholr of nature. 
But one can see what a part firtr plays in thw religion of 
the liauschotd. 

Now' let us look at this religion in the eourf^e of the 
chamcteristic pliase^ of individual life. Forty sant^karas^ 
Of sacranient.s, should be ennrocrated, but we may be content 
to note those marking the principal epochs* Even before 
a child Is bom there are ways of facilitating the ewnt, 
warding off evil influenceSi and obtaming the arrival of a male 
offspring {pwjmaeona). Ttie new-born baby is given ablutions 
and a spoonful of honey in a golden spatula, and speech 
and thought arc breathed into his car by the muttering of 
pinus words I The e<jnstetlatiuii under which he was bom 
is written down in a record of his birth {janmapatra)y and 
Ibis document will be ecnsuUcd at the critical cp^s of life. 
At the giving of his name (fi4tinci-A£trnaa)4 at least ten daya 
after his hirth. be receives an every-day name and ariotherp 
which will he kept secret* which depends on restrolc^cul 
conjunctions* At the age of the child gets his first solid 
nourish men t (rninaprdvAanalp wliiclt is rice. Between the ages 
of three and seven a boy is given his proper tonsure {chudd- 
karunay Between eight nrid twelve he ts taken as a novice 
ot scholar by a teaclicr This is the uecasian 
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of & sfWijd hirth, \Vmp|>cd in nn niilekipc** liidt, hr is itivrslcd 
with the ^ti\ of the free ntim and he is 

tnught the Utlyalri, an initiation into tiio Ved^^ whieh 
is alJ the spirilnal nonrishnieiit whicli he will in his 

cdi]catk»n. In theory he should serve an apprenticeship 
of twelve years for encli V'^eda, or forty-eight yefkt^ in all, 
but it is obvious Qiat the cjogciieies of life* even ftir a man 
defttiiicii to the priesthood, nmke ^ueb a time tttipossibleH 
^Special rites omaneipale the yfmiig adult from hw siudent- 
luKrti anii rtiiiiruduce him into the world (.vnpam'arf^iua). 
Marriflpe (riuifiri];) then Ijceemies necessary; we sha!! see 
the forcTks which it takes presently. Now life as the 

head of a hnuscj whose chief daily nhligations we haw just 
secn^ It is rectjiiimoided that at the age ivhco a ximn has 
grow'n-iip SOU5 he should retire into the forest, or at least 
adopt the liabits of a hermit, in cx|wclation of the day when 
the funeral rites shall make him in hi a turn an ancestor. 
The ancestors at the start, the stale of ^ctnior at the eml, 
and the central part played liy tiie fatlier in tl^e time between 
— timt iff llie course of a cycle of family life based on tlic 
agnatic tj^pe. Ail the sai:!rani(UiU governing this evolution 
consist in prc^;cfibing a nin<lc of life for a certain age, tui Ectiuu 
for a eertain moment. Tlic rite is nothing more than I he 
stiitable action required at the time^ ktilpn- It would be as 
idle to try to gt> on to a later time without performing the 
necessary rite as to hope to go from winter to summer without 
passing through spring. 

In many of these mm^kdra^ there are saerlrices made al 
the bearth, or gravitating round iL When the young bride 
enters the huuse, she U aeeompanicd by n special fire wliidi 
indicates that a new elemefit has lieen grafted on to the 
family tree. 

Whether burned or liuri«b the dead live on in llie existence 
jippropriate to them, provided that they are fed by the 
offeriiigs poured on the licurth* That hearth is plainly far 
more tliao the chief instrument in warship; it incorpoTules 
the essence of the family. 

TJie l^rnula Sutras lay down sacrifices requiring three 
fires and various catcfories of priests. We shall touch on them 
when we come to consider the pricslhoocL 
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THi: iji%v or Tiiiw TAitii-v 

Dharma 

Th« distmction of religion and law can Ik- only 

from the Eurt>(Hraii point of view ; the two notions arc one 
ill Indian dharma. 

But before going further we should note thatf without 
losing their intimate connexion with religion^ legal rules 
gave risso to a special literature. In the great age of tlie 
llraUmaiias, between the eighth and third centuries befote 
Christ, thought began to concentrate on laying down legal 
retat)onshi|». This new miertsl was based, not on the 
Veda or on revelation (ilyuli), but on tradition (smri(i). 

The corpus of eiivtoms {ilkarniii''^iv(tra) was drawn up in 
close comicxioit with tlie books of ritual. So Car from setting 
forth codes which, in the Euroiwan seaise, have “ the force 
of law ”, it defines a religious ideal of social order. It lays 
down duties much rather t.hitn rights-—again two notions 
which in India arc never opposed, but are enveloped in tlje 
intermediate notion of dAorma. Ttic books are dmvm up 
like sHlras. hut arc full of maxims in verse. They bear the 
names of schools or traditions, like the ritual hooks. 

The most ancient is the JJAoriBiiiflifro of Gautama, which 
is quoted as nn authority by Baudhayana and Vasishtha; 
it is attached to the iSdaiatvida. Tlie Dhtiftna .Sulrni^ of 
VusishUiu, which belong to a northern school, cite /JAartfui 
Sulfas of Mail 11, wiiich must have liccn the origin of the 
later 3/rtnflt'a*dA<irmarfd.T(ro. The Sittra^ of Ap^tamba, 
which arc connected with a Black Vajinvftta of bouthem 
India, go back to about -lOU ii,c., a date slightly earlier than 
that of the composition of the Safms of Bnudhayana, which 
have the same origin. These two works are the best preserved 
among the earlier legal literature. Tliey quote the SSifos 
of llarita, which belong to the same Veda but are of the 
MaitrAyai^Tya school. 

Now we come to treatises which eainiot have been written 
before ‘200 First there is the DharmaJdstra of the 

Vaishnavas, calletl the rikiinw-awiri^ii which is founded on 
ancient Sfttrasof the Ka(liaka school belong'mg to the Block 
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Kq^um’da. Next comes sc^'eml other Smritlt, the mnst celc- 
hruU^ (if which is the .l/fijiii~sirriri|i or Mdnavfi-dkarjito^iwtrii, 
known in the West ns the “ Laws of Mnnii", This new 
litcniturc has much in common with tlie epic Mahdbhdrata. 
U strcjtigly marked by tbt of pcipuliir religioriLS, 

and bclt>ji|fs to the in wbieli the w«s 

(bclwttcn 200 and x-u, 200); tndfctl, the t\i\c f^fers 
to it {Mahidth., bk. xLii). In clinracder it h at onre didactic^ 
poetic, and philusopldc^ rmd nunc of the dryrif^f; of the 
old Sutras. Tht SmfUi of Yniiiavalkya* which dates fn>ni 
nearly the same time, is related lo the Cfthya of the 

White Ya/wrtv'rfo of Ea^em India. In expression it is moie 
condensed, moTC Systematic, and more lucid than the work 
of Manu. and therefore seems to ha%*e been written rather 
latcr^ Ttib late character is still more marked tn the SfUfUi 
of Norada^ certain ijitcrpolntious in wliJt:h (e.g. dJndrit^ 
the l^tin drnnnW} bear tile stomp of the fpurlh century 
of our era. The Smriti of Briluispsti in mibstaiice, later 
than tJiat of Narada, but it is presented as a commentary 
on Manu^ definitely earlier than tlmt of Klrdhatitlii, tlic fir^i 
of tile classical commentators {ninth centiiiy). 

These ditferent of tiaditlon incorpofate not 

only the early />A-arfn*tfdyfr<M^ but very aucient maxirnS'— 
the didactic aspect of a folklore diffused over Euraffia, no 
less than the semi-^historica] wisdom of the cpic^s or the 
PurSnas. 


Ill 

WOMA^ ANO MAEatAUl: 

Wc have seen tfiat the preservation of the blood of the 
race, symboliied by the pcrpcLuity t»f the ibmiestie fire, 
b the fiiiidanimtal tde^i of the Indian family^ So the forms 
of conjugal union hold a cetilml place in tlie law of the 
honaehold* 

Eh-avidian polyTindry has left even in the epics a quc<?r 
trace, -which b a valuable historical record of bygone manners^ 
In the Dmupadi is the wife of the live Patidava 

brothers* Hut nothing could be more coiitrnry to ll rahumii 
law* w'hich is so strictly agnatic. 
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Pftlypimy is nat ffirhidtlrti; it is cFcn sanetiorifNl by thtf 
Tjiriotis kind^s of regular uuian, nil equallj* lawful, which wr 
shall wn’^iclfTn. Yet the peculiar importauci^ of ^he wife^ 
who oontnbutes^ with Ihc father, to the ohscmitioTi of the 
household ritualf aud who js expected to pToduce sous to 
continue the worslup of the ancestors, entails a sort of 
TnOfiogaiuy, Jvor should we forget that on the w'holc lodia 
has, in every age, been a poor country* For the vaAi: majority 
of men the niRinteitfliice of one wife is the utmost that can 
l>e bomCp cspcriaHy since saeriAces are very cost ly. In practice, 
only the noblest if they arc ficK can allow themselves the 
lusur)* of a hart-iti. 

In the \‘edic ages wonian seems to have had the powder 
of choosing her hushond {fif^syamvara)^ but that trace of 
a time and an cnvironnicnt in which her $crs tmas predominant 
disapt>earcd in the clasdoU perifni. Far from & union being 
the Tc.%ult of elective aFAnitics between indi^'iduals^ it was 
norm ally arranged by the families and conscemted in the 
ciiildhood of the future husband and wife. The fJAfliwiu 
of Gautarna already declare that girls should be 
nmrricd Udbre puberty, and eventnaUy children w^erc married 
ill their very early veata* long lynloF^ the girU aged about 
eleven or tn^lve^ went to live in her husband's house. In 
coiisequencCi nimiy wonieit are widows wlnm quite young* 
before tiic imiuii Ims l>eeJi physically oniisunmiated. 

The same work allows a childless w idow to remarry, 
but gretiter esteem is enjoyed by the wotnan who resigns 
herself to lifriong widowhood, even if her husband died at 
the age of three or four years of measles or whooping-cough. 
Tills feeluig is so strong that a woman who It^es her husbnnd 
when he is grown up is encouraged to fdluw herself to be burned 
on his funeral pyre** The Atha^vaiy^da (JS, 8, 1) already 
merit itm ft the andiimt custom of widovr-bunimg* Tlic eiistom 
w'Ets never enforecch Imt always! higJily commended. Brlicf 
ill the next world* where the union of husband and wife is 
supposed to continue, justifies ii praetiec in which it is hard 
for us to see anylhing but barbarity or pathetic self-sacriAe*. 
We should remermbert tevo* tliat the widow, being miabk 
to return to her former familyj to wdiich she hm ceased to 

■ \ pMMl fiwfi^gtmpH on Uk mnjpcl c* Hdwiird J. Tlmoiittoa'i Suiin^ 
Lubduii, 1 
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cim no longer perform leUgiDus whereqiS in 

following h?r hmibaiid, in the words of SUa In the 
she rejom:^ “ her gixl 

lie she dniigliter, wife, or mother* the woman is olwav!^ 
0 minDr. .Vo jetriwl^aw/nyom.” Manu {xu 1); there 
is never any independence for her. This ifuhjeetion rertiiilt^ 
(tom the absolute authority assnmed by the iitaid of Lhe 
family irv Aiyiifi Indian No doubts in tlie jnre\ir>us ape 
the mother could rule the family^ but the exclusive capacity 
of the father to make offerings to tiie ancetdors created 
patriarchy. 

The transmission of name nnd clanship on the disUiff 
side* of which there ore vestiges in Antiquity,^ is the cxcoji- 
tion. The rule ts that no man regards hb wife's relations 
os being of his own family, and cluidren do not regnnl their 
niiiUier^^. relations as tlieir own* This Is an inrvitahlc coti^ 
ception if marriage is Uic purchase of a woman, or rather 
of the children to be bom of her; aiid it is equally ine\ntable 
if marriage is aUo rtigarded as the consecration of an nlnluction. 
Tlic very principle of conjagal union requires that the woman 
should be a stranger to the family ; for^ while it is obligatory 
to marry in one’s own caste, it is forbidden to marry a 
£tipin{la girl* that b, nnc whose father or brother wotdd 
sacrifice to the same ancestors as the pr™pcctive bij^baiid. 
According to Gftutarna (iv, ij, a man cannot marry his 
kinswoman tmfidnf^Airard] within six degrees on 

the pat etna! side, or within four degreci^ of his mother (a.^ 
Mapinda of the some golnt or famity). This prohibition of 
incest b in marked contrast to the sacred " marriages 
between close relations—pareiit^i and children, hrotheirs and 
sistcT^i—practised in the Iranian branch of the .-Vryans^ 
^Tarm (iii^ ‘Jij enumerates eight forms of conjugal imiozu 
which I shall give in order of dignity, li is a Lhcorctical 
classhlcatjon, in which the castO'Spirit is dif^pLayed, but 
various principles can be discerned—miitunl CKmsciit^ real 
or fletitious purchase, abducLioii^, or even rioUtimn The 
term common to aJ] the^* viuious modes is mv/ilui, which 
means etymologically a ‘^carrying off with or without 
violcfiijc I ill nny ease a srinlehiiig of the girl from lier parents^ 
faou»« The four most rstiniablc forms* which are really 

* Uciyltuki, X¥* IBffT, p, 137* 
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orthodox, wte sultnbk to the priestly castc^ hdng of $uoh ft 
kind thftt the wife:, on dyings obtain!^ heaven, ftod the tiiL^baiid 
is then entitled to inherit his wife^s ppo|>erty {^indhana}* 
These fire brahma tivdha^ where the hride is given of Iter own 
will, daiva livotui^ where the hridegroom ift ft sacriHring 
priest (ritey)^ drsha vivdha^ where the bride^s father receives* 
iictitiouslyt two cattle^ and prdjdpalj^a vivdha, where the 
pn)]K)!iiLl of [nftrriage cotnes from the man« The danra form 
IS suited to the Taisya and Sfidra the merchants 

arid craftsmen, for it is ft pitrchose, Itiough fictitious; the 
hiincired cows" which are stipptKied to ctnistitutc the 
payment are in fact given }mck to the busbantl. Lastly 
there arc inferior forms, in which passion jircdominftte^^ 
the gdttdhwi-a form^ that of the spirits of the aU", the love* 
match* which dispenseti with the pfirants" consent (the 
privilege of the noHiUty); the fa^ihiott of the RdkMhmaSt 
which h devilish, namcIy^ rape^ likewise characteristic of 
the w'ftrrioT caste {k^hdlra i:ivdha) i and lastly a contemptible 
form, that of the demons, paiiditha^ which is o trap* violence 
stiffercd in ft state of artificially produced dnmkcnncss^ 
Nobles may permit themselves this licence, but it Ijeara the 
stamp of the low castes* 


IV 

FftOFEatY 

Common family life implies common sIwIct common 
meals* common religion, and common profaertVi Indian 
taw knows nothing of the will, so tlmt if there is a division 
i>f property^ it is done by the wish of the father, or by that 
of the sons with his consent. In theorj\ wives and daughters 
have no right to anything hut their food and^ only by 
tolerance., what they hnve rccciveii as gifts from relations^ 
Yajnflviilkya (ii* 123 and 115) allows the father to grant Ida 
wive* li *' son^s share But women have no right to 
irilicrii unless there arc no male descendants at all* 

There is no sign of village communisni, even in the 
Vedic perioth but one can see or infer both iudividniU t^w^ncr* 
ship und family comumnmn. The head of the family i* also 
the owner of the family property; but individuals can 
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possess not only cattlr. weapons, jewrfa^ and 6}a¥es, Ini I 
even loiul Tlw terms urmroFa, “one who oliUins amble 
land,” and kfhftrafd, ** one who obtains a field,” are dear 
m'idenee of this, Bradrs, the Jatakas leveat a system of 
niraJ ecanomy bostd on itie ownership of the fields by the 
peasants. Landed property does not seem to bave'lieeii 
tnarketable. The immense extent of the country aitcl tiie 
fart that the Aryo-Ti conquest was never complete mnin- 
tairinl certain sim'ivols from early limes in the diusica] 
period. “ lie who dears o piece of land,” >fanu says (ix, 4 -t), 
“is the owner of it.” lleyond a distance of flOft feet 
rounfl a village begins a common zone, not that it tidongs 
to the community, btit because it is a “ no man’s land 

From many signs it appears tJiat the sHIlngc community 
vartctl little from the earliest days of the Aryan conquest 
to the establishment of the British. Andre Philip describes 
it ns follows ':— 

“ A typical village contains, according to the region, 
from fifty to two hundred families; that is, a population of 
from 200 to 800 inbabitants. The houses, which are of 
wood or lined mud, consist of one or two rooms with a 
s'ciMda. standing round a small open couit, like the Roman 
atriiuu. Behind there is an open space where rubbish is 
thrown and which is used as a latrine. There are one or two 
outstanding houses with several rooms and perhaps two 
storiffl,, with painted pillars by which one at once rcoognizes 
the home of an influential family, that tif the head of the 
village or the aceountant or the usorer. There arc two or 
three [mralld streets, each occupied by a special caste or 
trade. In the middle is the bazaar, where the whole coUeetire 
life of the place centres, with a temple of Siva, Vishnu, 
or some other avatar of llraluna near by. A bmidred yards 
away from the mass of houses stand the huts of branches 
and drieil leaves in which live llie iiiitimehubles, who ore 
usually from 10 to 30 per cent of the fKipulatiun of the 
villager. These huts contain only one room, often with no 
other opening than a narrow entrance, and in them iiiimnn 
beings and domestic aninials live all together in a state of 
diii^sting filth. Most of the inhabitants of the village ate 
agriculturists, aud they usually betong to one single caste, 

■ CXiTti. rt. 
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but they need u few emftsmdfi "* whn ^"belotvg each to a 
hereditan’ professioiud csistCi and are the servajtt^ of the 
commu)iity» nts^ked to the village and obliged to jicrfomi 
solely the duties considered indispetkwible to collective Ufe, 
They are jiaid by the gtani of an inant* right to ejoUeetp 
in the place of the government, the revenues of a delerauned 
piece of land, and by a f^artimr of the bututaj a determined 
amount of the produce of each harvest, which every peasant 
lias to provide to the whole body of craftsmen/’ 

ifi aDcienl India the land system was of the type now 
called ryvhvatu “ under wliieh tlic peasants ctdti\*atc tlieir 
land individually, niaking common use of the services of 
the craftsmen of the village and |>aying lanul revenue to 
the state through the viUagc.” ^ No doubt there liaa 
always been a strong sense of unity in the village com- 
munities, but it does tmt seem to have been ever aeeiiiii|HMiied 
by collective ownership of the bnd« It seeing mtiicr that 
when India was invaded by the Arj^an tribes the land was 
assigned to a certHin number of families or of groups of 
families fonned into clans. In exceptional cases a faniity 
constitutes a village* with canimon owncrahtp of the sur¬ 
rounding land. LTsually villages were founded by several 
ramibes, each of which had its own land and cultivated it 
saparatclyr while all reniained collectively responsible to 
the sovereign for the payment of tax. But , , , what b llie 
legal rmlimr of the jieasant fainily^a ri^t In its laiid ? Is it 
a right of ownerdiip, the land revenue being a tax, or b it not 
rather a mere right of oeeupatioitp the king . ^ * lidtig the 
«o!c owner and collecting the rent of his land ^ Tlie tatter 
view has aways been preferred by the central power. 
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THE division of socicrty into c^tc:^ * * |>vciillar]y Indian 

phctiomctioti. Ill India itself it has been made the 
«»bjec>t of theories which jnift.ify rather than explain it. 
Europiraii science lias bwa hardly less active in thcorissing. 
vyiieu on Attempt has been matte to go into the facts 
thoroughly^ for example [n the Centus R^porU of 1901 and 
ISJll, the accepted hypotheses tiave been shown to be gmsslv 
inadcqimte anti arhitmiy. Nevertheless, those evolved by 
bidinii thought, although they liardty correspond to xealltv* 
twve this advantage over those of Europe at evidence, lliat 
they ore part of the Iinlian state of niind. We must there* 
fore pay due attention to them, even if we do not take them 
as an exact reprusentutlon of the real state of sociely. 

I-ct us first sum up the account given of caste by classical 
India. A caste is » group of persons traditioiudly given up 
to the same oceiij^tiuns, drawing thdr origin from tiin 
same hittnai) or divine ancestor, and bound in one body by 
determined rights, duties, and opinions, inherited from 
Ihcir tradition * ThU group is caUed jali, bccauw; a nnut 
l»longs to it from birth ; it has this feature ia coirmiori with 
the family, but it is stricter, for the fanifly normally takes 
in mdividuoLi who are not related by blood, adopted children 
and wive.^, 

The maintenance of unity of origin being regarded as 
^ntial, the ruarriagc laws are the fouiitlation of caste, 
^clogtiniy, the duty of inartydng inside the group, is 
absolutfdy ohligalory. To break tiiat rule is the most certain 
and most seuidalous of sins, the sin which overthrows the 
order of society. But there are other very strict rules in 
addition, regarding food and the manner of living. To 
ukc a Rtrol with a man of anotlier caste or to cat food touched 


* 1 he Wfitd c^cnn£ft truin tlic ” 
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by soraccne of cnAte produces defllcfiicnt, and iw do 

travel! injj bv' sen mul Ibc neglect of traditional obscr\‘an.ccs. 

The maintenjiiic* of disdpUne requires authority. This 
lies with the (uost influential mcm1>ers, who belong to a 
speciBi committw, jKinfhnijut. A chief, chosen on hereditary 
principles from a tertAin family, presides over festivals 
and arbitrates in disputes. 

PimisEiiiic-iits are bid down for the nnuiy possible infringe¬ 
ments of the rules, fVoiii a simple act of purification to 
expulsion. The court may order fines, or charities, or 
festiviiLflt for tiie benefit of the group. Ijoss of caste is the 
worst degradation; tlie cscommiiiiicated man loses all 
Ttglits, luis tui protection against the various risks of life, 
and incurs universal reprobation. HcnQuiieed by those 
nearest to him, lie is “ dead to the world 

The traditional plan of tlie social onkt comprises four 
castes. The first three ccrmprLw ilryan or free men, and the 
fmirth gives a legal standing to the masses in the Bratimanic 
organization. 

The caste of the Btahitums, wbieh has organized thb 
arrangement and benefits by it most, assumes to itself the 
chief position in virtue of a great number of theocratie 
argiinients. It is the depository of tradition and the heir 
to the rfvdntjon which was vouchsafed to the j-ishit. the 
nn’thical sages of prehistory. Not merely lias it the monopoly 
of religion in that it controb the whole of Vcdic wrorship; 
the same word, save for tJie accentuation liruAwidn, masculine^ 
brdhmant neuter), designates the priest and the Absolute 
of which he is the minister. The essence of the Braliman 
eosle is one and the same thing os the holy, as the ultimate 
and first foundation of being. So the Birman is literally 
a gofl among men. He is, in partienbr, a teucher (gnw) 
for anyone belonging to the social order which one can call, 
in t he strict sense, Brahmanisnu 

nie caste immediately below, still of high rank, since it 
constitutes the nobility, is tliat of the Kshatriyas, ^^af 
and temporal command (not spiritual) arc its functions. 
From it the kings arc taken. Its education is entrusted to 
the Brahmans, who take Uie greatest pains over it, for throne 
and altar need (rack other and combine to guide the rest of 
1 AM* Dul^^ U |h iW, 
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mankind. Literntun; and phiIoso|>hy opc tiol llw monoptjly 
of the priestly caste; the nobility have e^wUwi in tiirm. 
As, for exainpie, the Hrilhmaius bear the stamp of the 
priest, the epics point to a feudal life, 

fijfi third caste, ttiat of tlic Viu^yas, is composed of the 
hiisbandmcn and mcrdiants. In the myth of the tentii 
book of the Rt^vditf while (he Brahttums and nobles were 
the mouth Olid Rims respectively of the orifnnal co^mo^uic 
Male, the Vaiiyas were his thighs. There was still something 
lower-—his feet, which gave birth to the ^udnts, l.Lc people 
whose work consists in the humblest manual labours. But 
this fourth caste is composed of a mixed tuass of noJi-Aryans, 
absorbed into the Arj^an organisation. Onlv in the first 
three does one iiud the twiee*bom " who at n 

certain point in llieir youth receive the initiation winch 
mokes free men of them, a real social birth added to their 
naturul birth. That meaus that the isedras have no part in 
religic^s (jfc. At the very ino«t they perform certajD rites 
of their own. 

We must not forget that this organisation is largely 
theoretical. The most rudimentary investigation of the 
facts slmws us that, far from being confined to four, the 
cast» have multiplied in swarms and are still doing so 
ad infinitum, assuming ditferent characters according to 
the time and place. Tlius the men who in actual fiici obey 
the laws of iLlie caste arc not the whole body of Brahmans 
all over India, hut a [larticukr section of Brahnums in a 
particular region, practising a parlieutBr occupation. Even 
ttiCHc sections arc split iijr before our eyes, without I heir 
suUlividit^ being subject to any strict principle. Migrations, 
the breaking-up of peoples at the time of foreign invasians, 
endemic seourges, wars, lot-ol coonomic rivalries, unequal 
blending with non-Aryan tnbes, religious propfiganilo, and 
many other mlEucnccs, the most cUcctive of wiiich were 
often the least general—these arc the nbneurv but - real 
causes, hU hough they ore usually bey<iiid the ken of the 
historian. 

Not only does the caste organuation not form an imalter- 
ublc structure, but that uboininattoii of dbuminatiorts, 
mixture of castes, happens every moment. The individuals 
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bom ofthijsc mixed tnamages fiJl into loww castes oremistitute 
ne^" ones, So the theoreticnl rule of caste is on idea! ratluir 
than a fact, but itt beju^ an ideal it is a fact, maiaUliiin^, 
thru ugh the infinite divefstty of rca 3 coiidiHons, a few 
eomition principles, the cliief of which is the prestige 
of the Bratuiian. 

Various Attempts have been made by Europeans to account 
for the facts of caste or the notion of caste. Snciohig^ts 
and ethnologists have connected it with occupation or witli 
race. Students of India, usually plulofogists, have searched 
the history of the country for literary evidence. 

Nesildd maintained that the decisive factor w'as pro- 
fesdonal sperialisation. In his view, occupations are classed 
in order of rank—hunting or fidiing, stock-breeding, agricul¬ 
ture, monual or servile labour, trade, priesthood. The 
abstract character of this conception Is revealed by the 
assertion that a succession of st^cs like tluH is inherent 
in the whole of mankind, Sciiart’s replies to the arguments 
of Ncsficld and Ihbctson arc insiuruountable ; if the original 
boinls of castes by in convmunity of profession, Uiose bonds 
would have preserved it from splitting upj but the fact 
ia that men who exereise tlic same occupation in the same 
district, and so diould be imlteit, belong to different castes, 
which keep thent apart. One tinds Qrahnians practising 
all trades, save those which would make Lliem lose caste, 
1 'ht; rules which ensure the njainlc&Bnec aud pcr^Tctiiiiy 
of the castes have no connection with occupation, 

.According to Sir Herljert Ri^iley* ca-stc b a matter of 
race. It is scarcely a jairadox to lay down, as a bw of the 
caste organization, that the social sUltis of the members 
of A jmrticiibr group varies in inverse ratio to the wean 
relative width of their noses/'' Even if the nasal index ” 
is signiltcant in a certain part of the country, one may be 
allowed to remfun sceptical. The population b inextricably 
mixed in an infinite variety of ways. Average types, with 
many gradations, arc established, and there is always the 
possibility in unliridual cases of return to ancestral types, 
which new unions arc as likely to rcsUire os to obliterate. 
Besides, wrhere in the world shall we find a people in which 

* XX2UX, p. sa, 
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rnci^ aif Ttni ccrtfliiily mixrct ? But 4 

s|>ccifi<!tklly Indian phenomenon» 

Therefore the filiilologi^ts were m n. better |KK?itiuii to 
obtain positive inforiimtiqn on the subject. UnforturmleJyt 
it mnirdy tlieor^tieal. More than on any other pejint* 
they were divided on the question of origins, according as they 
did or did not hold that the most meietit literary document^ 
the Rigifda, attests the cjdstciiec of castes luuoiig the eiirltest 
I ndo-En mpeana of India, Ilaug, followed by Kcm. maintiuned, 
contrary In ttie ctirrcnt opinion^ that Itie eastes w^ere accepted 
not only by the authors of the hymns but by the cotniimn 
sti.>ck prior to the Indo-iraivLnn separalicin. Their opponents 
have observed that clear menticjn of the four tniditiona] 
castes in ucit found until the Purusha Hymn in the tenth 
book of the Rip^eda, which is late, bdng pnibabSy of the 
same time as the tirst Bnihmaxias* The truth Is that the 
Aryans were divided into iliree ftociul strata^ whieh in Vcdic 
India are rmmed after the three abstract essences of which 
they are made, brahnmn^ knhulra, and and in Irtui 
Atlum-an^ or prieatho<KJ, Raihaesthas or warriors^ Vastriyas* 
Fshuyants and Huitis, the mass of the people. But, Senart 
uays, we still liavt to know if these Hre castes i what makes 
one doubtful is that thus enumemted as makittg 

up the ancieut fx^pidation of Iran did not produce castes 
in tliat country. ITie development by whieh the notion of 
frruAjnnri gave rise to the Brahman caste, that of k^hatm 
to the noble castc^ and that of vii to the Vaisya caste is eon- 
Doctl to IndifiL 

So Sermrt was led lo Ws own iheory^ the csseutial idea 
of which is tluit the ciu^tes wliich make up ISriihmamsrit were 
grafted on Ui ancient “ ”—thost.' of Uie Vcdic age 

and the original imited Aryans^ But theft! is a dttTcrcncc 
iH-twmi class and cjLstc. Class ** scr%TS political ambitions *\ 
while ca^c obeys irtrict senipiest traditional cuiitoiii«t 
at the very most certain local infineuces, which m^imUy 
have no connexion with class interests . . . 'llie two 
institutions may, by the reflation of systtrms on facts, liave 
become ineorpomtctl j but in essence they arc independent " 
(pp I7d). If the existing system of castes w'us fitted into 
old divisions of race ami class which were drawn for (hat 
purpose '• (p. it wiiis ujndet the Iniluctiee of pro])crly 
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Inilimi conditions. T\\v fact that the Vedas make no mention 
of the 2>udra^t ?ipt*k of the mass of enrmy Dnsyus 

beneath the Aryan popiiliiiioii^ donbtless shows Uiat the 
native niasses were not yot assiinilflted i their ineorpomtion 
in the Aryan order of scictety was, indeed^ afterwards expresj^cd 
hy admission into a fourth caste* Of the two terms used for 
caiste, mirndy varna^ properly "^ooSour^^ and jdh\ properly 
blrih race, Sen&rt hoLds ttiat uartm meana the class* 
a group more or less clearly defineth vi^picly hereditaryp 
aftemrards transfom^ed by BrahTnauic theory into those 
legal Actions, the four oostesp whereas jad would mean the 
real caste, titrictly hereditary and oirstinately exclusive, 
but very much more concrete than Ihf alleged ** four esastes ”, 
l^egislnliuti which was true and weU-foundod only for the 
jatis was, he thinks, transferred to the In aceordmiee 

w'ith an ahiitract conception which ne\cr coiret^pondeii to 
the reality* lire fictitious unity^ rigidity* and reality of the 
varnw merely express the ambition of the Brahmana in favour 
of iheir own Ixidy and their quite unjustified exclusion of 
all the other classes from that protcnsiDii. 

’I'hw exphuiation of Senart'a la only one more theory 
added to many others. It supposes a dbtlnet value for two 
Urfiis which arc in practice synonymom* jdii ar^d varim. 
It lias at hast iJir merit of avoiding tlie exdusivencsa of 
mntiy curlier theories and of clearly marking the diflcrcnces 
between Aryan and Bfahmanic social divi&icms. As stich, 
it is »cec|itcd* with some small reservations, by Iranian and 
Vcdic scholars as well as by pure Indologists, by Gddner 
and Oldcnberg m well os by Barth and Jolly. 

VVe may adhere to Senart^s view^ holding that the way was 
prepnred for the easlc sy&tcm by Aryan customs, but that 
tiic tmtit lit lint wa't the work of the Bralimnn priest liood. 
This is also, on the wliole. the opinion of A> Barlb and 
La V'allee-PciiisBin. 

From coiuparisoEi of Greek and Italic instilutiorLs, 
Vall^e^Poussm c<iiie]udc:E^ that the tndiBU caste is constructed 
cm the same pattern os the large fuuiily or phratry j brother¬ 
hood) comprisiijg a certain number of or genera* with 
the double rule of irxogiiiny for the nnfl eudf^gimiy for 
the phratry. This endogamy, which is characteristic of the 
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caste, distinguishes it from the totemic clan wtucli may have 
existed in India before the coming of the Aryans, ((jr the 
clan is exoganious. 

On the other hand, caste, as a Ilrahmanic theory and 
system, aflccU the real sodety of India as an ideal pattern 
of every legally constituted society. In this respect it is en 
(t priori canon or standard which idvancrng civilixatioa 
tries to impose iri all social matters. Whenever non-Aryan 
elements attach themselves to tlindiustn they do su by 
taking the form of castes 5 the wretched refuse repudiated 
by the regular organi stations, the casteless, arc themselvea 
grouped in specitd castes. Lastly, the professional oorpora- 
tions form castes, Tlicrc is no more characteristic feature 
of BitbhiDdJiifiiii ti^ao ltu& iyp^ of organisation^ 


CHAPTER 111 
Tue Political Okoeh 


i 

RimtmiAL poweh ATsn temfohal poweb 

A ncient Indw, so far »s Ihe Bralininn caste pw^eoU 
it in itfi own literature, is « thcocracj'. in which no 
human power can rightfully coiiftterbnlancc ihe authority 
of those living gods, the Brahmans, Nothing has been teft 
undone by orthodoxy to provide an iinmoii'able foundalicm 
for the pre-eminence of the priesthood which holds the 
V^edic cult in its hnnds over the whole of Indian society. 

This traditionaj point of view express^ o ^coiy rather 
than the actual reality of things, Kshatriya literature and 
the porpuhir religions offer a very diflereut aspect of native 
society. The power, and not always the temporal power 
alone, is held at least aa much by soldiers aa by a caste of 
priests. But here we must be on our guard against the eirori 
which we are in danger of making if we rely on our own 
political notions, developed with reference to our Western 
history. 

No anil was ever established in the Indian world 
comparable to our moderti states, or cv'cn to the ancient 
city in Europe. The country was too vast, the diJIerent 
parts of it Loo unlike, the peoples too heterogeneous, the 
non*Atyan masse* too nijmerous. Even where the Aryans 
wore mastcra beyond dispute, they felt that they were 
surrounded by neighbours who, if not hostile, were at least 
unassimUated, and therefore despised, Thb was the cause 
of the caste sj'stem, the essential object of which was to 
prcscr>*c the race of the people of Iiido-Eurojiean speech, 
the only "free” elemcjit. Such conditions popetuated 
archaic institutions, petrifying the social system into com¬ 
parative fixity. 

We have already seen that law hardly emerged from lU 
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priniitivi! stage of cusbcmi, moruls. Their urns an ideal, «t 
the most a rtit^ous c'jmon, hut not a civil sj'stfni based 
on a secular power. There was family tradition, infinitely 
variable, not n code of laws objectively laid down and binding 
without regard of persons. So authority-is, as it were, extended 
downwatds, in eonscqucnec of the sacred, natvire of family 
descent, not ouiTivards, according to the territorial extent 
of a political power, as in the West. That is why all authority 
has so much of the characteristics of the family-, both in the 
village, which is an enlarged family, and in the caste, which 
is a kind of endognmous family. 

Tile tempor^ power exercised by the Ksliatriyas is 
likewise modelled on that of the family. The small republics 
which are so numerous In Northern India in the first centuries 
of history ore associations of families, alt cqimt in theory, 
from among which the man who is to act as chief is chosen 
by election, Tlic moruircLics, great and atnall. which developed 
out of these rcpublus or absorbed them achieved a sort 
of patriarchal despotism, eatabluhed in a certain line by 
hereditary succession. 

The power of the wamor and that of the priest were not 
alwax-s reconciled in the liarmony preached, for instance, 
in the works of Mamj, The fact the Brahmans were so 
insistent in justifj’ing their supreme position is fairly sure 
evidence that it was disputed or disrcgiuded. A fundamental 
Brahmaoa, the Jiaiapaihn, quoted by Senart. contains the 
declaration that nothing is above the power of the King, 
although priestly literature is full of assertions to the con¬ 
trary, and in parliculnr the royal unction is confcrml by 
a Bfahmnn rite. Even when we turn to the dogmas vre find 
that in the historic period the Ksluitri>-a.s are frequently 
more powerful than the Brahmans, who need their protection. 

llie pre-eminence of the noble, the warrior, is evcryw'hetc 
implied in the epics. Buddhism, which emancipated itself 
from the pTejudioe of enste at the very beginning, makes 
Sakyainurii spring from a princely family; it professes that 
religious excellence is the result of virtue, not of prit^tstly 
birth. Now, among sections w'tuch ure incompletely Aryan- 
ii:tsd and stilt less completely Hmhmaniuid, the prestige 
of knightly courage continues to lie very widespread and 
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very tenacious. Free men or peasanta tniploycd tn sers'ilo 
nil need Itie help of liim \i-ho protects tJie lutul ”, 
ksham trayatr, the Kshatriyu. Tliat virtue composed of 
courii(p:r and toydlty, the honour of u soldier, is not tht 
monopoly of a eertain Indo-Eumpean class or ciuite; it 
belongs to every fighting clan, whatever its origin may be, 
aborigiiial, Staccdoiiian, Kustian, or Rajput. So tlie foreign 
conc|iierors contributed as mucli ns the true holders of the 
Kshntriya tradition, not only to the political order of Indio, 
but to the elossieal theory of sovereignty. 


II 

AHTIIA AXD miAOUA 

llie divergence between thi s theory and the Vedic heritage, 
the patrimony of the Urnhmons, nmy be measured by the 
distinction between arihits'dstra and dAormo/nJflrn. The 
gods Mitra and Varutia in the Vedas arc the guardians, 
as a herdsman guards hb lloeh, of an impersonal, objective 
order, inherent in the nature of things, So, too, the 
Hkarma of the Brahmans goes by the proper duly of each 
man, according to the caste to which he belongs; it, too, 
faults from the nature of living creature*. Tlie BudflhLst 
dJlarma is different in that it allows no differences between 
men and in principle i$ valid far all; hut it still expresses 
the lawful, fundamental conditions of existence. (In the 
other hand, temporal Bovereignty is justified only by utili¬ 
tarian motives—Ihc interest of the «*nwiiuiiity, or even the 
personal interest of the despot. >Vhercas dharma constitutes 
the very basis of the real, artha aims at an end and is therefore 
dependent on an activity i political opportunism has nothing 
to do with religious truth. 

Indeed, the oldest known treatise on the subject, that 
of Kautilya or Chiinokya— t wo rmmes of the same mart'— 
is entirely secular in inspiration. The author, wdio is supposed 
to have been a minister of the Maurya king Chandragnpta 
(last quarter of the fourth century B.c-j, tias no objoel Inil 
to serve the sitvcrelgn, without, however, seeing any difference 
between the King's gomi and that of his people. Moreover, 
J. . 1 . Meyer, after a detailed analysis of the sources of this 
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wotk, is of opinion that the author knew nnne of the 
Dhamm^tlslrat but that nf Baudhayana. 

So the tnspimtion of dhannoMrtra lu plainly quite difTertnt 
from that of nrtfiajfdttra^ The Brohuiana aacl their dharma 
certainty had not the bold on Indian society which pricaltv 
litcrntuFc sufist^sts. Politic*, not theoretic^ but concrete, 
depended on the autborily of the Kahatriyas, and abio on an 
Infinite variety of citcumstanoea, much more than on 
Bnthmamc ideals. If it were reoUy true, as the religious 
books give otic to beUevr, tliat, the spiritual and temporal 
power were divided between two strictly separate and 
indeed ris'al castes, we should ask how the eodciics of India 
managed to liv'c at alL In S{nte of the appropriation of 
dharma by the Bmhmons, the Ksitatriyiis regarded themselves 
as the organisers of justice no less than as the possessors 
of physical power, and limi is why the claims of the pricsU 
remained speculative rather than effective. 


III 

aEruutin; 

A very archaic form of state is revealed by the republics 
of the Punjab atid the sub<-Hjmalayan regions. I use the 
word ** republic ” only for lack of one more adequate to 
designate the noii-monarchica! gos^emiucnt of an orl^ocraey. 
The Indian word which we shall agree to translate Ulus is 
gano, meaning a group {aamuha, fomgha) of families (IrTf/a). 
Tlic tcchmcal meaning eoincidca with the cuirciil mw r>f tlnr 
word in the sense of ** crowd ”, for here the state b simply 
the tribe or village, at least in theory. 

Itiiddhinni first arose in one of these states, that of the 
Sakyos uf Kapilavastu. There were, perhaps, n million 
Inlia bit ants, living in independence, though under the over- 
lordship of Kosola. Public affairs were discussi^l in an 
assembly, the president of which (rd/a) was elected by the 
people. In the same region similar states are found among 
the Mallas of Kusinagam and Pava anil omoug the Vrijis. 
The confedemtion of eight states bearing this nnime included 
the Liehchliavis of VoiRali, from among whinu the ambition* 
Chandrayupta, the founder of the tlupta dynasty (end of 
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the third century^ took wife. They liatl 7.T0T senators 
[riyii)p lliriJT arehorts, and nine ministers 
In the sixth t^ulaty the mujority of the population of these 
iilateih must have Ijeeu Mongols, relalcd to the people of TibcL 
Turning to fht other end of Hindustan, we likewise find 
m^publics, <1(111 bt less more purely Aryim- It was these tfint 
Alexander found in the Funjah^ ajid they were moat of them 
de^oyi!d» not by him, but immediately niter his retirement 
by t'handrogiipt* Msuiry'at hastening to create a native 
kmgtlom ineorpomting the melons which had been instwied 
by the (Greeks. One might give a long list of these peoples* 
uf which wc often know nothing hut the names given to 
ti l cm by the fcUow-eoaiilrymeii of Megns thenes. There 

werCp for insLancCp the Malloi (MiUavas) and OxydraCT 
(K^hudrakas), who were rivala Wt hmi combined before 
the Greek menace, exchanging wives and trcMVps; the 
Sahorea^ {Satnliastai]f, w'ho had three airhons ; tile Nysreans^ 
who were gcwemetl by a senate of flOO mcinliers. Difxlonis 
remarks that the Patlaks, established at the top of 
the liidns delta* have, like the SimrUmaj two king?; 
and a eoiinci! of senators. The Greeks say nothing about 
theocracies in these Indian communities^ but rctunrk on the 
priijf! of ihr Kshattiya spirit. Tins pride was sonictimcs 
eonadcred insolent or dfEngerous by the invader* ami ao 
the noble?5 of Sangala were put to death directly after the 
defeat of Fonts. Mernmwbk:. too, Wnas the ivmduct of I he 
noble Agahuish who* when defeated by Akxmulcrp 5cl fire 
to theip cit}' and savcil the honour of their race by its eom- 
pktc extinction. 

The oerupitlion of Western India by the Yavunas* shaking 
the cq^iililxrium of the states of the Indus and its nfTliicnU, 
prepared the way for great monarchies* Gongetic and Indo- 
Grcek. Tht latter were iuspired by the example of the Persian 
uionareby* for the Greeks did not eonie to India until they 
iven* eHtabUslwd in their solid possessions on the coofine^ 
of Imn—Partbia, AriOv BaciriaiLa. It has been justly rtmiarkcd 
that Uie same Macedonian imperialLsni was respcnislhle for 
Mic enslavement of the citici^ of Attica aiul the rcloptmncse 
and for the ilrstruet ion of the republics of the Ihmjab. 

A third group of resmbUcs is blown to us fr^nn the A/aAd- 
tAdrotu. The$e were distributed about the upiier Gouges 
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and ^hc Vamunu, or t*ctwccn them anti tbe Deccan* Such 
^vrre the Vaiiilhcya&, the Kuninila$, ihc Stalavas, the Sibb. 
the Arjunayanas. It is not easy to date them, for we do not 
know whether these peoples were stii) independent at the 
time wlicji the epic was written, itself a very vague period, 
ranging from the second ccniuiy before Clirist to the second 
century after. We learn from this work that the Vodavais 
were ft federation of small clans, each with its hereditary 
chief, and common affairs were managed by a body of elected 
senators. Here, it seems, each state is nionarchic and the 
fH^deration is republicatt* 


KiyotrOMs 

Patriarchy furnished the societies of India with a prolotj'pc 
of monarchy^ if w'c mean by tbat the govemment of one 
man by herLtlitaiy authority j but it was doubt less ptaetiCBi 
dreujustantes that spreml this form of state. To the invasions 
to which India w&s nneeasingty subjected, groups of clans 
or ailiances of independent peoples coiitd not ofler such 
a strong resistance as a large united kingdom. The empire 
of .4le,\ander, at once a danger and an ejcaniptc, and the 
subsequent Greek kingdoms posed as the heirs of the Great 
King of the Persians. He was the archetype of the great 
maharajas, who claimed to be lords of the world, in this 
respect Aryan development in tmn bod gone aliead of 
Aiyan development In Indrn. Zoroastrian monotheism was 
copietl from the sole kingship of all Persia founded by the 
Aehaimemda, and there the example came from the old 
Assyrian and DnbyIonian Empires. 

There is nothing more remote from Aryan uiiagea than 
herediUiry sovereignty and extensive kingdoms, IVe Have 
seen tluit the title of raja does not at all imply what we cal] 
myally; it belongs potentially to every Kshatriya, even 
in a republic. The man who, in ptactioe, froverns, that 
is, who presides over the social order fram the same 

rool as Ijjtiii rer and tifluiish risp), is chosen from among 
his peers (the rdjnna^, his stijuldhj by election. The same 
customs prevail in this respect from Oermany io India 
among peoples of tndoEuropcan speech* 

Originally ibe men who choose the King (rdjakfild^) 
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ari; the tidblcs of the elan or tribe. Lat^ assent of the 
people bcoomes tnercflsiixgly imports at. Very early the 

lower muisfr hove foimd that ftsr prolcetioji not only 

again.st outside enemies but sgairist abuses on the part of 
the tioblefi they needed an eiiergciLe king. Alrraidy the 
cont 4 unf^ the nish, May the King >>eeome 
master of the princes I" (iv, 22), Uniike the wArrioes^ the 
peoplci unskiU^ in armii, is at tiie mercy of anyotve, and 
the chief reason for a king^s existtnee is that he nmy make 
himself its protector, A sovereign is, ihtieforep 
the lord <jf the lower castCp and he constilntes himself the 
guard!An, the hcrdsmim of these folk t^opu jaiuwri/ra)p as 
a shepherd dnds his jnstdlcation in the protection of the 
hock. 

Kingsldp, then, b a purely humeiD institution, and 
claims no divine right. There is only an amlogy between 
g<ids and kings and evtm then the comparison b only with 
Varuna^ the Herdsman of the W'orld* and Indra^ 

pmsonified power. Yet a special ritual reveals the intentjun 
of the Brahmans to superimpose a rdigioua consecTAtiem 
on the Clowning Kings. The ceremonies of tlie 
require a year of preparation. Various ritual gestures to 
be performed by the King must be interpreted as tests 
of capacity for his olTicc. Skill in drawing the bow, the 
ajmboUc raiding of at lea 5 t a hundred cnttlcp the symbolic 
taking possession of the four cardinal points, the execution 
of the Three Step« of Vi&him on a tiger-skin* and success 
in the game of dice »djow either that the new prince b approved 
by the gt>ds or that be has the qualities nreded in A monarch 
und that, eon sequent ly, the power is his iawrully. 

Eminently characteristic of roynlty, altboiigh only A king 
of the first magnitude can aspire to accomplbhirig the 

sAcrificc of the hursa* In an excellent monograjili 

P, E. Dumont describes the l>ewildcringly complicated 
operations of this rite, which enanres tluit a sovereign who 
iH Alrewdy victorious and powerful shall have conipletc 
sovereignty and glory. Tlic horse b turned loose, and 
its watideringii over the comitr}' indicate the utilimited 
rjctension of the King's power, and proHiotc it. The syrnhulim- 
tinn of the sim by the horse is of the same order as the execu¬ 
tion of the ITiree Steps of Vishnu in Ihe rdji^uya. Kingiihip 
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hAs a solar aspect; wp sLaD st* the mark fit it in Buildhiitt 
mythoio^', and it was this that was exploited by thcnduliitory 
ports and artists of the fim Stjitil of France. A charm of 
fniitfiiltu-ss accompanies the rJiarms of iiniversa] dominion ; 
the King* obtains sons from his wives, plcntifnl harvests 
fiotii tlie rarib, and rc|pi)ar seasons and prosperttv from 
the whole of nature. 

We have just contrasted the two extreme notions of 
Indian kingship—the simplicity of its origins, when the 
sovereiBn was elected by his peers, the nobles of the chin, 
and the grandiose claim to lordship over the whole human 
race and nature itself. Equidistant between these conceptions 
is the utilitarian theory by which the literature colled 
arthaiait^a justifies the royal power.* 

The AHhaiiKtra of Kautiiya presents a theory of 
so\^-reignty wbicli is wholly rational, but reinforced by the 
belief, then liecome popular, in the divine nature of kings. 
Being devoid of any consideration of morality, it would 
subordinate religion to policy rather ilian policy to religion. 
The supreme end Is the welfare of the state.* The King, 
according to the precepts of fCaulilya, is not afraid to say 
in front of his troops, “lam a mercenary like yoiirselvea 
he is the first servant of the community. But by that very 
fact aU the elementa of government are concentrated in 

* Tlir fimdj^nMl work of tbi* litentutc |i Ow AfihaiMia, awsibrd to 
KainiiyB. «l» l« «dld to tie UteauHO m dunakra or Vj!iJ«atlftl>|>ta, the mknlstcr 
rt ninndnmiaa Mbiiit«. tf this iikntiltcotioa wfte autiientic, me tl^M 
nave nrie the inoet csactly doted tfeotiw of oil IckHiui ooUijultv, Hut It !■ 
mttl kiuiwa Uiut tk unw« Ilf Btrtllal* a.l|*c|«ll li» andiRn mnTfc* ia tlie Kwt 
ftond mi % tnidilion, o •dwol, liof o tiMtorico] ilidiHilual, TThs vttv 
t^t Aui^ifjiu uiRanB, tf fiut " fniud *’ mt l«Mt *' etiwliedarai", oml dwi in 
the work h^LT the nulhor b ttcrwi- ocilArd ar Vkhniiuriintan benoturb 

to riiHiM oifct du\mw. Blit It b i;hie?ny Uw (icJantlc, ichfilMikr fora of 
writ that dcixrm onet fhim tibHnfp \i ni ihr end of tjir fourth nsotiiry 
Tlie ibc^ci wbk-^h i% i:?qntnlTu nre nineh oimr HystnimUied ilmg time in 
imipanihle poAflijen in llie oJxl tbETefo^ ti» Watk mttm lo 

be bter, Iwt tliui ih^i epie Tlie Hfllnltin nottd it ai>d t^m 

wo/^it pf VaiflfividJtym mnil Nondfi, iuid ifill nwn^ tlw in oofimidticia 

to tliE iperTibUvff, juid Qllfcrr idjfrni pf the Iblffd and fotirth oetilutici 

rtf our cm, lend tar f o rrjifftrfi It ^ mst of Uw period jiut aftor Ab xtOKbr, 
iiul of • Uiae idpont ■rvwi tontudm btrr. llei«civjTr^ a cnietof mtic ha* 
UtLeni more dJffririiCH tliisA rikenimir* lictwwft llie pbiure of tridbii wckty 
iffvipn b3P MeRHthrtim oiMl that of Knulil^va, ttllbouifli the two pien 
liBVip hern eotitcmrioniirtm^ add mi^bt hmre niel at tlie oduH tif (Jiaiidmpjnia, 
ttlicre tlrt* Gmk w$h rteelved aa nmtiowulot. 

HHiitMn* of Uw nrewlbb to iia afr Itw DAonwofibfni*, tlw 

Buddliiffi Cmxui^ mid blcr thm firdcia. Later polltkmJ watka mre Ihe 
of ICHmi^dakOf the \ and and many medb! vnt ootuiKiitojim, 

Tha SUUdm Cwtcdiu port of tbn AkhaidMrit of I^AutiJrti la tbitoetb vtfm. 
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him, and he eon nay, *’ VEtal, c*eti moi *’ {ro/a 
j^raUntudiTilr'fhi^A). So the foundation of policy is the 
education of the sovereign; self-possession anil voluntary 
discipline on the part of the master are the keystones of 
the whole state. Whereas the Mah^ilidrata, with it* colleetinn 
of less completely systematized traditions, confines itsidf to 
deniandiiig three vvrtui^ of ttic King—noble birth, coiimgc, and 
the power to lend armies iuralva, tend-prakarshaiia 

(i, lae, aS), the ^rlAaiairtni sets valour Inrlow mastery and 
mastery below rellcction (utwiAo. prahhu, ninntra). 

'Ibis theory of king^p desen'cd to remain clossie. 
For it reconciled the good of the people with the personal 
interest of the King. Die reason is that Kaiitilya dues not 
set out to given nijrnfAorma, defining the ideal of the sovereign, 
like the parallel passages in the epic, hut provides the King 
tt'iih pmcUcnl directions, exactly like Mnchiavelli'a Prince. 


IV 

Tire BovAi. otTicr 

Between Vcdic origins and the Anfuiddiitra one suspects 
a great developfiiciit of policji’—^great enough, certainly, 
for the latter work to lit the fnuith century after Ciirlst 
much better than the fourth century before our era. Those 
endemic fjcourges of India, invasion, the collapse of short¬ 
lived combinations, ami anarchy, destroyed ancient mmincrs, 
and although the village organization continued to monopolize 
the political activity of the free castes, the way was opened 
to monarchy, and even to the creation of vast though unstable 
empires, Tlits w'as a movement further and further from the 
almoat democratic spirit of the small units which we have 
noted between the sixth and fourtli centurici n.r,; it was 
a tendency towards centrahzstioii, with the certain danger 
of falling into despotism. 

ITcre wc see the operation of two permanent inriiirnces, 
one or the other of which pmiominates according to the 
time and environment—the Bruhmaiiic notion of dAnrinn, 
which implies the sp<?cial constitution of each caste and 
maintains a social order rather than it cnciiurnges the 
appearance of a political spirit, and the Buddhist notion 
of dhanrto, whicli aims at a law applicable to alt mankind 
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atid makes far unlimited mipcrtalisni. The one conceptioti 
stands sJiort of monttrehy, the olheir Irajw beyond it and 
aspires to workl enipire. CliuLudragupta becomes a king, 
Asokn an emperor. 

From its very Iwginnings, Biicldtiism wm iitiliKed by 
ambitious monarelis, Ijccauae it made a clean sweep of 
castes and raised no theocracy against the niynl power, 
and tls spread was favoured by the developmuili; of the 
nionarchic spirit. If its inspiration liad been fully realiiscd, 
it would have gisicn to a power of Indian origin a character, 
absttaet and not Indian, which one finds in tlic edicts of 
Asoka lusd in the patronage given to Buddbism by rulers 
of foreign origin, Greek and Scythian, 

According to Brahmaiuc orthodojiy, the King^tich. 
once more, as the Varuna of the Veda—confines hintself 
to being the preserver of an order eternally pro-established. 
The svadharma of each caste, whicl) he must both defend 
and respect, provides his reason for existing and his limitation. 
According to Gie Buddhist theory, it is the King himself 
who sets the W heel of the Law (cfAnrnia-ekoib'a) moving; 
he nut only causes the Law to reign, he starts it and 
promotes it. 

In the fomjer cose, dharma is natural and ori^nol j 
it made the blessedness of the Coldcii Age, which has not 
lasted. So Vishnu gave to men a first king, Vimja, and 
from liiin sprang a royal line of which Vena was bom, a 
tyrant who made use of hla power not for the benefit of 
the law but for his ovm proUt, The ywAfi slew him and 
nmde sacrince with his ttody, euiiI from his ami was bum 
Pfithu, who swore to rule according to iihnrm<i, Tliis legend, 
intcudec) to incutcate the doctrine of the divine institution 
of kingship, comes in the cind to extol constitutional monarchy. 

In the Buddhist theory' there is nothing primitive about 
dharm». The beginnings of nmukiticl were mere anarchy. 
But men uiaile agreentents to keep out and tjuell 

the unruly ctenients. This sort uf Social Contract does not 
underlie Ibuldtu^ru alone ; it is echoed in an orthodox Lmditian 
recorded in the Matuibkdrata {^dniiparvait, eh, Iwii^, which 
makes Mauu the lirst king. Here sovereignty lietongs ftmda- 
mcjitally to the people, niouarchy is a confessedly human 
institution, and law it the result of an agreement. 
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These arc, it ik txue, tlieories rather than facts; but t hey 
lire theories which a rose in (iiUercjit environments. I'hc 
view (>r political instiiiitions as artificinlt which in India 
ns else when' with free-thought and atomism» marks* in 

prineijile and if wc neglect the attempted ndtiptation of it to 
Jlralmiattifini. a reaction agiiiivst orthodoxy- lluddliism which 
repudiates the castes, partakes of thnl eonociJt.ion. but 
it claims to go beyond it ; lor, tlioiigb it does not regard 
the dAwmio preached by the Riiddhus as divine, it does not 
regard it as arbitrary. All these dissimilar elements, dilTercnt 
$11 theory but based on real necessities, are amalgninated 
in the political thought of the riassical age- It is agreed tttat 
ID the simplicity of the earliest ages virtue and law rdgned by 
imtnrc. But it is also iidmitted that in the phase of the world 
in which we live the state of nature would be one of war of 
all against all j ftoino Aommi piscUt India would say, not 
tujpiJi, for the auimal stage of m an k ind is there symboliKed 
hy the Voracity of tlws tlsh (nuffryn), not of the wolf. Honour 
and obedience are due to the King wlio saves the weak from 
being devoured by the strong! Ids reign is a sign Imtb 
of a divine boon and of the irtumph of a social convention. 
The aristocratic descent of the sovereign and bis elective 
origin disappear from view. It docs not mutter whether 
he is a Kshalriya, so long as lie protects oil his snbj*:cU; 
it does not matter whether he reigns by hereditary succession, 
provided that he uses his poivcr for the good of his people. 
Regicide is lawful and commendable if the King makes 
wit'ngful use of advantages a'luch ore not given to him, 
but entrusted to him for the public weal, 

So Indian fxiUtics consist, not in a doctrine of the state, 
but in an art of govemnient, the keystone of which is formeti 
by lilt education of the prince. The rjnalitiea retjuired of 
this mail ore just as catiotiieully defined as the characteristics 
of a god, a hodAfVoin.'o, or a fabulous sjimt. A treatise on 
government has tlic same scholastic, o prwn air as a treatise 
ou a-stheties like the Chitrata}>ith<t»n, or on eroticism like 
the A'Jwartiirfl, or on dramatic art like the JiiStyitiaatra. 
Pedantic enttinefalions and distinctions forced on the facts 
rather than extracted from the anatysis of thcni these are 
the methods from which the Indian mind never would and 
never could free itself. 
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It would Udte long to describe llic ” King* One oaii 
tiiorc briefly indicate Mic seven bases of govemniriit ( 

[kingj. ministers, leffitory, fortji, treanurCt £I^eTlIl^hifJt^ 

[Afthaiuttra^ vi)t thr nix methods, peace, war, neuiniHty, 
capacity of taking the fietd at oiicc^ aJHiuice, luul dimbtfiil 
attitude (vii); the ntimy *Hht>ms " on which a nikr who 
nibti against them pricks himself—mirack^niuftger^ cinners^ 
highwaymen, hentens, musicianj^ and dancers, aU of whom 
ate thieves in disguise (iv). Abstract m it is, this dogmatism ia 
fnIJ of TOncrcle details w^hich make the ArUimdstra the 
most attractive evideaec od the social life of India llmt 
we have. 

The Atah^hAraia ancl the early Buddliht wt^ks, Sutras 
and JA^takas, certainly give ils something riearrr the imkc^l 
reality, untouched by the systcmaU^ig spirit* Hut the inditic^ 
of which they transmit the memory* tire those of the feudal 
age after tliat of the Vedic cloiis, though earlier than the 
time of the great monarcliies. That feudal system reigned 
from one end of Hindustan to the oUver ut the Omc of 
Alexander's invasion, and that is a further reason against 
identifying Kautilya with ihc miuisicr of the first Maurya, 
Chondrognpia was one of tlw initiators of tlic pohey of 
ccntroli^tion which was pmnibed for sevenU hundred 
yenr^, certainly from diflerent centres, and culminatwl in 
the dc^mtixm of the Art/uiidtira. That, no dmibt, 13 w'hy 
tradHion places the writing nf the work in his time* Hut 
liiat dabnmtcly perfected art of government, in which 
Indian polittcid thought delights, is certainly the result 
of long experience, to which sontcthlng was contributed 
by the nulc energy and distrust fulness of Chnndmgtipta. 
the interest in aJl mankind and the samtUness of Asoko, 
the imperioJism of the Knshans, and, again, the w^ortike 
vigour of Samudragupta and Chondcagupta 11 , Above 
all, let us bear in mind the great iidluencc which the Fendan 
monarchy had on the Mmiryas nml the KosIihh^. Not mily 
by its architecture and its sculptured decoration ditl the 
palace of Fataliptiim reeall those of Susa und Eebatami. 

The wish to do good and to make nriftn coincide with 
dAnmia—that whnt has becximc the meaning of politick 
in tije inscriptions of Asoka. Frcmi this the dassicat iSitm 
1 ms rctainciij, to counterbalance its Macliia veiliaoi^m ”, the 
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very definite iwnvid-ion tlusl the justification of power is the 
good of tlic Lonimunity. But from ihe great kings who had 
Id Use force and cunning to broUt, the feudal lords it got 
the Icmlcncj'^ to confuse policy wilii the right of punishing. 
In sharp contrast to the idealism of rajurfAuriBo Ihorc is the 
realism of the art of punishment. The founder 

of the Mfluryn dynasty, to whom one aliways has to rclum, 
knew from experience that a strong power is cstahllshed 
only by violence and nmintained only bj* energy io»d 
elasticity* Having exterminated the heira of the preceding 
line, he waa cautious to the point of never spending two 
lughta together in the same room. VVe need not be snuprised 
to find counsels of cunning and regulations fox the use of 
spies SD highly developed in the /oslffli Flicse teachings 
of experience, once they arc codiiied, produce the theory 
that fear of punishment is the foundation of legal order, 
DJid that the King, the supreme judge, is by his uaturc 
exempt from every possibility of putiishment (lufaiidj^a). 


V 

assExnuEs 

The King’s function as judge compels us to consider once 
more the successive phases of social evolution in ancient 
India. We now liave to consider them in respect of the 
assenthli^ which seem to have played an important part 
until autocracy came in, 

A'aMd fs the Indiim form of an Indo-European word 
which has produced, among other terms, the Gcnnan Sippe, 
and means an assemblage of kinsmen, family, clan, tribe. 
Of equal antiquity is the notion of a head of the soAhd, 
sa^iuipaH, the licrcditaiy chief a clan or the elected chief 
of a number of kindred clans. So this notion eoincides in 
part with the ancienL mesning of rdjo. In the wide sense, 
it^hd docs not so much mean, as Hillfihrandt Ims supposed, 
a jneeting'plaee, as every kind of meeting a dicing party 
{Rigreda, x, 34, «) no less tJian a political council or a judicial 
assembly, 

Somiti, an expression often associated with taoM, means 
the same thing in a vague sense, Tlw: assembly thus named 
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el^cU the rajo nt ftp proves h\% Appointment. When he is 
crownert, tteeording to the it ealLs 

upon him to shovt flrtnne^, ixnU aflcr the cerotiEin}^ ft priest 
expresses the wish that the siihhd may be Joyal to thr prinec* 
No doubt it is a gathering of free men $an\grdmA)^ 

huHwtg rr^gards It as a more strietly dchned bmiy^ the elected 
assembly of the representatives of the 

Wc can only determine the spcdftl mcaiung of caeh 
of these lertns if we can Qnd in each a sense which the other 
docs not possess. Now, has a technical meaning. urtler 
of l>ALtle/'' Doubtless the derivative meting dedgnates 
an asseinbiy of a military eharooterk tike the Roiuoti Comitia 
Centuriaia, the members of which ranked according to their 
station in the army.* In the ItahabhitraiQ the gaiticntig 
of ptitiees summoned for the rdjami/(i of Vudhishthlm 
is called ; teodol etiquette mutit Itave been bas«l 

on the order of rank dcternihLcd by military disciplinen. 
Moreover* of all the uteaiungii^ of the word $aiAd only one b 
peculiar to it, llmt of iribunal A tri!e saying occurs in 
a .Jiltaka and in Natada* to the effect that wisduni belongs 
to Hie members of sueh a gathering. A fire burned in 
the midst of the Muhhd^ midway i>etween gcxls and 
men, protector of the law and the instrument of ordeals 
(>IjuiUt viii, 

SOi Lhcfi* there arc two tj-pcs of assembly^ which 
with time Imve grown moro and more diflerent* having 
started from an earlier mixed fomi^—a couudl of war or 
general licailquartcrs and n coorL of justice. In both the King, 
if there is otii\ pluys aci Imixirtant part. It Is possible tliftt 
in the furtitcr tlic Ksluitriyas aloiic have a voice, whereas 
the llrahnmns, as dcjMjsit^iriesS of the Uvr. ate ^preme in 
the latt er. 

S^hhd and thus specialized, arc very different 

from the mhhd-iinmitt of the primitive clarui or early republics. 
They become mere adminii^trativc machinery'. Far from the 
King being dependent on themK as in ancient times, they 
are dependent on hiciif for to fiini, standing at once under 
the sign of Indra and under that of Vanina^ both Justice 
and power helotig, 

A cross-section through the various s^iat strata, ouc 

L RBtiilh>i^ri«uniayii, |i. IIQ,. « JfMlik p. 
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might nlmost say at any date in histnriwd timps, wauld 
show nil the sta^ of this development in bcing^ at once, 
fittm the bciitoni upwards. The vill^e assemWy, grdmcisaMd, 
never ceased to he a ommeil of tlic A-ulo#, families or lines. 
In a town, jntra, there is at least difrerenliation between 
law-courts rnid assemblies of the guilds. In the capital, at 
the King's court, there are in addition the organ which 
decides mihtaiy matters and tlie council of niinbti^. 
ffiafiirisobha, Ust us look in turn, from the centre, which 
h the view point of the King, at the army commund, the 
orgaiiiialion of justice and the admiTiistrotioti. 

In mentioning tend, the army, after sahha and jam if i, we 
oTtt following this prftCJticc of tlit: Atliarcavcdn S)* Tbe omce 

of tendnofi, the military leader and later the cornmandi^- 
in-cluef. goes hack to the earliest times. Traditionally the 
forces comprise foururms-^oot, horse, chariots, and elephants. 
For those states which lay on n large river or the sea we must 
add the navy. Kautilyn mentions a siidli hranch, amiarocnt. 

Tbe foot-$^ldier ^r^rrit^ a fitraigbt sword* slung frooi ols 
shoulder by a baldric. Fie is armed as an archer, and sluiots 
from a sitting p<«ilion, bending his l»ow by pressing it with 
hU left foot. He also luis a javelin and sometimes a spear. 
His defensive armour oon.sists of an ox-hide. The horseman 
lias two spears and a shield. A large veterinary service looks 
after the cliargers. The chariots, which seem to play n pm I 
interuicdiaie between that of the cavalry and tlmt of the 
dephants, hy their weight mid mohiUty, are drawn by two 
or four horses. Some are used for taking the couriers of the 
command or else idols to the fighting front. The olherj 
carry two combatanU. The driver, the .-iBfo, like the squire 
of tlic niediicval lord, enjoyed esiiceial esteem in feudal times; 
according to Mmiu, he had to he the son of n Kslialriya and 
a Brahman woman. Many of these car-drivers were tlie 
bards who recited and in part improsised the epir legends. 
La.<<tly, the elephants, clad in coats of mail, arc Imng 
rorir^scs, hearing at least tlirec bowmen in addition to the 
mnhout. The projiorlions in which these elements were 
combined in the army of Purus, according to Arrian, liavc 
been menUoned above. Nearly eleven hundred years later, 
ill tlic middle of the scvejith century after Christ, Ilmen 
Tsang says that his eontemiiorary Hamlui, having at first 
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linii 50,000 inranto', 20.000 cAvaby. and 5,000 ckpliaats, 
^trwards hud 100,000 horses and (10.000 tleplumta. Vinraii 
Smith siie^ostctl that if chariots are not mcntionnl, it ta 
doubtless because they had ceased to be used jn war. 

The leaders, the ^mdpoit and the ndifa&a, tmtitu directly 
under tJie King. The cost of tile upkeep of the troops is 
ixsnie hy the state, that is, the sovereign. Herein lies one of 
the strongest roiindations of autucracy. There are, Iiowcvit, 
wconiiiig (o Kautiiyii, section.^ of quite diflerent character 
in the amiy-^ Etirjjii pf what one might call hereditary 
Pra-torijuii (raaida}, mereenarics {hh/itaka), contingents 
furnished on short service by the guilds (iwiilialaj, afliiis, 
and savage combatants, representing the uon-lndo-Euro]:i«aii. 
element td the [copulation. 

Strategy has its scholastic theory like politics and 
diplomacy. Every theoretically concrivahle relationship 
between a power and its allies or cuemies is classirtedi. The 
^'arious binds of lighting are distinguished—-in <»pcn country, 
in hollow ground, witli missil^ by saps and trenches, by 
night ami iiy day. Ruse is declared to be surer than force, 
and Uic inuat effective method is the best. It cannot be denied 
that there is something low in this ingenuity. W'c shall feel 
the same thing whoi wc consider the esthetics of India, 
which are loo often more inelincii to richness tlian to purity 
of form. Man's ooiiMienec in this eounlry, which rises so 
high in religious experience and imfdilation, falk bdow the 
average, to our European eyes, in the domains which liavc 
been purposely kept apart from moral and transcenricnlal 
ends {dhartna ami uiofcfAah It is in the highest degree a reign 
or utilitananism, urtha, and this is particularly true of war. 
which in Intha is hardly ever ennobled by national feeling or 
selhesA idealism. Here, again, (he frequent comparison of 
KaulityB lo Mnchiavelli is fairly just. Tlmt, perhaps, is why, 
m spite of valiant exploits find cunning treadicrics, Indian 
troops have been so weak in Iwttic against every foreign 
opponent — Greek. Iraiiijin, t.'liincsc, barbarian, and rmtdern 
European, Tlie real Kpiritual forces, in all exeejit modem 
times, have tain elsewhere than in the armies. Only in our 
day is India becoming, for her own children, a country in 
the of prtfrffi 
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VI 

AlthfJtigh the oegnuizHtiDn of justice and administration 
fife hi the spHfrfc of nrfAa^ they are also in l\mi of dharmu^ 
nifil is snftieirnt for fin im^Hration which* though equally 
liednjiiie and hair-spliltmg, ts mom dc'i'atcdi that ia, of more 
univerfiiil hiinmn ppplieotion, to come into play. 

Trad i Lion dislmgnbhf^ hetwem two kinds of suit, 
those of civil law (dhan^i-mmudbhimi) and those of criminal 
law (hifnsd-mmtidbhcmi)^ In the Arihaiidstfa (hi) ihLs dl.^- 
tinction becomes one between the protective measures of 
law in general, dliarm^thty^m^ and penid law, or policr 
measures, ka^tahi-^iHilmnam. In this sphere the King has 
II twofold function; iic see^ that the law is obeyed^ and he 
takes the initiative in promoting new taws (dAfirrnd- 
This second duty, which was Mitpresaly excluded 
by the original theory of kingships is a sign of the ad vent of 
Hciiocnicy. Tlie old idea of “ setting the I^w in motion ” 
is no longer intetpreted simply fis an action intended to cause 
the law's to be respected | it means that the King can also 
make faws- So the iinparthJ objectivity of dhamia ts in 
danger of being contamuiatcd by the not always equally 
legal cxpetliencit^ of pHilicy and fiTiEAn. Tlic ancienl legal 
writers of the Dhami^d^lras deplored this : not so Kautitya, 
This change of principle, which was so ffivourmblc to 
desjKitism, found its pretext, or ita ju^tficatiori after the 
pventi in the mythical notion of regnlaTp alternating |>criodSp 
in which the Law reigns and fails in turn. This idea, in wiiich 
Kve shall see a kind of translation into tenns of cosmology 
of the law of trimsmigration, had the cUcct of accustoming 
meifs minds to the ab!;Hmce of law. In the^c bad peritKis, 
in which the sense of justice andt ob it w'crc* of natuj^ law* 
was lost, sacred law would be not only violated but 
imsuspcctcxi without the makeshift of law^ made by royal 
decree. Police rule is belter than anarchy i in the eclipse 
of law, punishments have their advantage. In the 
of on autocrat Ike reign of law ilcgcncrntes into a ^lystrin of 
violcnte and penalties, dan^tiT^t\ Every possible ilepartnre 
from the ideal order eon bit excused h^^ the following principle, 
which in the letter is irrepronchfible and in aceordfince with 
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the most auf^ist truditions : If nl] the 1aw$ dj$ap;>earf 

the K ing is he who restores saercti law by safeguard I correct 
cii nduct in this world* w hich consists in mainiaining I he 
special character ot the four r^istrs and of tlic ^ 

Tims* ill one ww fornmlUp the two pole* of monarchy are 
reconciled—authority according to the iilcpi of A^ka^ who 
dechiredi hittiM^lf the king of I he Lilw mid that 

of a fiesjiot. 

In pnscticci. and here scholastic ingenuity triumphs, these 
tivo poles are e^stremc cases. Careful examination of the real 
state of society reveals^ by the side of rfftarmo. three nther 
kinds of case, which establish a certain continuitv betwcm 
dhurmA and arika. These (mraJa-|inda) are 
cAan/ro, and idratio. Fym^ofyfra seems to ^tond for con¬ 
tractual Jaw: sometimes it mcansi trade, particularly 
piircha.se* which is a kind of contracts sometimes an agrer- 
metit, a paclp and abo a pbiiit, the accusatton reHiilting from 
a presumed viobition of the agreement. is usage* 

practice (deftara). Sd^sana is the royal decree.* 

The ideeJ sovereign is imagined by notivo truditiofi as 
giving justii;^ like St, l^iib under the emk at Vincennes. 
He goes every day to t!ie law-court of Ids capita^ of which 
he is the head* if the chief justice is the mouth. So* too* in 
every royiil forlifled town there b a prcctorium. prientated 
and adDmed nol only with statues or idoU but with a cmwTi 
and a throne. Ln the village jiisUec is dealt out by 
A heteditarj" mayor* the grdmai^l. In theory ten dements 
should go to the admini^tratlori of justice—the chief justice* 
who pronounces tlLc sentence* the King* who punishes; 
Uic judges, who examine the fact; dimnnaSdsfra^ 
(tradition], from wliieli the sentence proceeds; gold, water, 
and tire* which arc used for ordcalsi the supernatural com 
firmation of the human judgment r the accooutant:. who 
assesses damages and fines; the scribe; and the usher.. 
liVhcn we come to study the origins of logical reflection, 
we shut! sec wimt it owed lo the methods of trial and of 
pkading. Here we may merely note that the King, as kH?iog 
riitrnoted with the legal order* is liahle, not to punishment but 
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to feligious [lenancc for judicial shortcomings or errors— 
a day's fast fot every gtiiUy man not punished aad three 
days* fasl fur an innocent timn panished 
40 -B). What a con I rust between the astute monarch who has 
learned his lirssoii from lumtilya, and the ideal King of early 
Brahmanisiiu carefijlly inforniedi senipnloufi]y respectful 
of the^ la%v of each caste^ and rcTerring lu ease of doubt to 
leurnEd HrAhmaiis t ^ 


vn 

AI»*IN19tnAT10N 

The bnsis of ndministtaf ion, let us say il again, is the 
rkTganizalicni of the villagCp Tlic gramiiril, who has the 
authority» Lt responsible for the payment of taxent and there¬ 
fore sees to it that the work of the Itclds h done* In applying 
ciistom-lawr he takes coimscL with the elders. Five of ten 
villages arc combined under a gQpa (always the same word, 
*■ herdsman*” now^ the title of an offlcja]). This district is 
part of one of liic four ** quarters ” into which tiie provinces 
arc divided* Just as the towns are divided iinto " qiiartcTS 
The governor of one such section is called AtfcJnifcn, Above 
him is the and over all these various oiriciab 

Maury a cent ralisLat ion placed a minister of the mlcrior, 
ifaffnihartfi- 

The Hrst duty of these ofTicmts is fiscal. They establish 
the civil status of each individual^ indicating his caste and 
his profession, and keep a register of his income and 
expenditure. Land-tax, taxes on irrigation, pastures, forest^i 
and mtnes^ customs aiui duties on eoinmercial 

exchanges, on professions* on gaming-houses, and on pass- 
[KirtSf fines |>aid into tiie law courts—the money collcfcted 
under alt thc^ heads fcjiuid its way iruo the royal treasury 
through an adniiiusUatioii whlidi was as eemipl os it was 
jiettifoggiiig. So mucli nf ii as tiad not lieen diverted on the 
way was swniloweil up by the needs of the wurt and ilic ftimy* 
in salarieiit of uffiemls, in [>cnsions of the families of soldiers 
killed cm service or of employees of the govemmeut who had 
died in and bi^lly in public works and charitable 

foundations.* 


’ Gimturtm, i1* 
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nic odminUlmtioi) of the city is divitlcd, nccording' to 
KoutJIyo, into six sections, \vhodc duties Jirc the following: 
(i} Tlic care of the ncUsons, Since their sfcill wns rcganlest as 
HU intporUiiit part of the puhlie wcolth, a nifiti who wounded 
them so as it} diminish their capmity for work had a hand 
cut off or eye put out. The work done and the wages teed red 
by them were supervised, (iij Tlic controE of foreiguers. They 
were given lodging, »llowe<l to libcpose of lUdr goods fredy, 
and tended when ill. but ttidr doings were watdied, (tjj) 
Ileiwrduig of births, dt-albs, etc. (iv) Control of rctnil trade 
and exchanges : cheekily of weights, end measures, col lection 
of duties on sales, marking goods sold with an offitaol stamp 
gttarnntedng their genuineness, ( v) Supervision and stamping 
of manufactured articles, (vi) Colleetion of the tenth on the 
amount of uates.* 

Here w'e ore on the edge of the economic domain, which wt 
ahall presently enter. But India does not distinguiah between 
economicB and poUtics os wo do ; the two are merged in tluit 
work of political economy, the ArUt^iistra, Our concltision, 
ns regards poEitics, will be that tiic advent of autocracy 
r^uced them to mere adminutration. That administnitton 
gives proof of great assiduity in collrelmg and contmUing; 
it is lEie masterpiece of Indian social science, just because it 
IS a seholostic method in action. Whether we regard it as 
serving the state or serving the King, it is utititarian. but, in 
ouf Eiuropeon judgment, destitute of ideas. 

For nil through the ancient Ejistory of India there is no 
sign of an aspiration to win what llie Greeks cahed or wliat 
we call potiticnl liljerty. Tlie ruk of caste, for from being 
resented as slavery, was felt to be the framework supporting 
traditionaE collective liberties; no inilividtial tiidian, tii the 
past, wanted any other. A mnii who leaves his caste, far 
from becoming free, foils into nbascmcRt .iitd loses every 
legal right, and every prntcciimi which comes from belonging 
to a Irndy of his .fellows, unless he enters some sect, a religious 
order, or combiner with others in tlic some case as himself 
to found 11 new caste. No doubt there is much to Ejc said 
against a syidem which creates antagonisms Ewtwccn men ; 
no doubt it was a very great merit of Eluddhisin llmt 
it preached eompassion to nil alike. Yet E^uddEiisin was to 
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be defeated by the defenders of the ancient rule, and it wns 
to the ideal of ca.5tc tlmt all India mtlied. 

The Intere^it of a just prince never conSicted with the 
healthy independence to which the Kindiit fortiRed in the 
caste system^ coulil pretend* The puhUe gootl was niiidc of 
the one and <if the other. The rigidity of the social 
organi^tjon was even mitigated by the mitiative of a realistic 
polity^ while the dbarmm of the Brahmans mUed insur^ 
mountable barriers against despotism* The only mkr who 
Inrought finythmg to government but [>cdcstrian utilitar- 
tiukism, Asoka, acted neither as a comervative nor as 
ftji innovator—words which in Indk would have no 
meaning — he behaved os a bodkiaafiva. As a dharmardjn^ 
in the Buddhist sense, he was not a king, but a saint. 


CHAPTER IV 
EcoNomc LirK 

A SCIENCE tiumcd vdrM is dDvotnl to the study aiid 
nmnagetnent oT the condittoiui of materiol lift. Pm|n:rly 
the word means both life and means of existence, prufcsstonal 
labour. Smhmanisni. according to the triuiitinn of Mann, 
holds that the three scicuccs which make uji human know¬ 
ledge an; rdrtfcl. dani^iti, the scienee of punishmenis, and 
fra.vl, the three Vedas or religiwis scicnee. The materialistic 
tradition of Briluwpati tvciigniiteis only two fiindamcntftT 
tieiencea, rdrUd and dandanUi. Knutilyo. In virtue of the 
etymology of tsdrfta, itays that ariha is the tyitti of man, in 
oi^cr words, timt it means the whole of human activity. 
The close connexion of the two lies in the fact that artha 
mi sc# the question of ends and vdtild tiial of uieaiia. If the 
idijert of politics is the possession of land, or dominion, 
n wcli-lilled tTcasuf>‘ and a strong army are needed, and 
these imply nhtindanl material resources. The idea of this 
^exion is exprcs,wd in mythology. The first, human 
kmg, according to the Vcdic legends, who is sometimes 
Manu and immetimes Prithu, is not only the first sacrificcr, 
but a fire-bringing Pmnicthem ruid the inventor ofugTlmilLurc* 

1 

AKD nUSlSi^SJ 

The iVwJuTM 

.According to orthodox principles, economic life 13 the 
affair of tJw Vai^ya caste. If that casU-, like the two above 
It, had s literature of its owm, wc should have valuable 
mformatkiri, instead of b<Miig reduced to infcrrijig the content 
of ceoiiofnic life fwjm the form imposed on it by Bra liman ic 
theory and tlic policy of kings. But it is idle to sigh for the 
impossible j dedicated to work, the Vaisya caste had neither 
tiie cdueatjon nor the leisure to think about anvtlimg but 
accounts and output, ' 
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Yet the VaiAyas werc the sristocmi^' cif the warkers- 
and arduous tasks were k*ft lo the ^udmsi the slave* 
anti all the dre^js of the people who were kept oulaide 
the watero. Of these, the staves desen^e spedat mention. 
A free maix might be a temporary ** slave“if, for 

cxamplc-p he pledged his person because he could not otherwise 
pay a fine or the costs of a law-suit, or If he was carried ufl 
in A mid, AKop if a man left his caste to enter a monastic 
ortlcr and then 5eft the onliiT or never cntercii it^ he hr came 
a slave of the King- ^Yc should nole^ too* that the King 
must iiberate every free man reduced to bondage by violence, 
for he is, in prmeiple, obliged to ahoUsh w compensate every 
injusticCi and Uic proverb says that slaveiy is not for aryos 
{naUrv^ryasya ddsahhard^. Kautilya, jii, 13 , fijj). The only 
case in which a free man who had hecomc a slave could 
not buy himself off was where he had hhiiscif sold ins person ; 
be then became like the permanent slaves. Of these there 
were four kinds—bom in the house, boughti captured in a 
raid, azid mherited. In all four cases the only legal duty 
ow'cd by the slave to his master was obedience, the obligati nn 
to ^T\c him m the matter of work, 

.4grieii/fttre 

The ccon<imie life of India is chiefly agrieulltind, Tlie 
vtiy name of drya^ in which the masters of the country pride 
themselves, means to them (root AtmA) the LiUersof thesoilf 
as opfxsfic^l to the other oocupantsH Yet they eame into 
the eoimlry os herdsmen p whose wealtii lay in kine and 
horses rather than in crops- We must even, perhaps, suppose 
that the methods of irrigation on which tfic prosperity of 
the fields in the Indus basin depends %v“erc due not so much 
to these nomadic stock^misers as to the settled Sumcm- 
Dravidiatis, doubtless taught by Mesopolamittn exi>ericncc* 
llow'cver that may be* the Vedie Indians very early adapted 
themselves to the resources of the Punjab, rich in yava and 
fiugar-canc. 

At first yava meojis any grain* and bter barley. It is 
often coupled with mii, rice. This association sim^marises 
the whole of ngriculturcp for rice, like millet, is soAs-n in 
summer* and barley, like wheaU in winter. S<^samc, beans^ 
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and ten tils are aiso imfxTrtant ereps. From ttte 
wJiest tirnrs cereals have been used to make nird, a rentientcd 
intoxicating' drink. 

Although oertain regimis arc extremelv productive, the 
iNHiijlry lias idways been poor nnd its inhahitant* imrferfc^K 
Fiunmrt, an Intetmitient scourge, were fought with magic 
famiulfis fmm Uic AtAarvarfda; but Kaiititya mciitioiu 
umre rational remedies^ such os the creation of reserves, 
providing work for the poor, piibHe assistance* aad cnlliiig 
tm allies for help. Usually the realJy effective rcmeily was 
imjimvcment of the inHgation, os to moke the land give 
a vegnLar return. Hut in case of war or floorln these wise 
mt 1 ^ 1 ]res were usettss. So, although ^tcgasthettcs gives 
India ttie credit of having kepi down these endemw evils 
by wifle use of the water, they were s constant danger. 

Ttic agricultural population lives in villages^ suirourulcd 
bj' a fence and a ditch, (ruards keep watch at the gatca, 
and pita are ting to catch wild beasts. For in v&st portions 
^ the Ganges valley the jungle is quite close, with only a 
bdt of pasture between it and the village, near which he 
the paddy'Qelds, In the jtTihatSitttt methods arc sought 
for counteracting the disadvantages of the people Jiving 
scattered over sucFi great distances ; there are special olhces 
for ccntrnlizmg the inspedion of cattle, pasturra, and forests. 
Distilling and salt*clcpoaita are state monopolies. 

Indusiri/ 

Ancient industry is merely on extension of the exploita¬ 
tion of the soil, by using wool or textile plants or working 
clay, metal, or wootl. The making of woollens goes (jack 
to the nomadic days of the Indo-Europeans. Once they 
settled iti the country, cottim sceais to have Ijccoinc tlie mftst 
typi^l matcriuL flerodolus dcscnltcs the Indian troops 
of Xerxes as dad in eoHon. and Kcarehos admires this 
vegetable wool, from which stiiftg of dazzling white are woven. 
Tanning and dyeing arc two equally ancient industries. 
Carpets, brocades, and embroideries mark advance in 
jiidjiufficture. Muslin is rivalled in Fineness by silk, partly 
imporlctl from China. 

The earliest ntetnl-workcns wrought in a matter called 
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aym. Wlicn no epithet h attached to tlie woni, it seems Ui 
mean bronze ici the But aflerwjmist with the 

atijcctive dark/" it means iron, nod with toha, 

red/' it means copper. The use of gold goes hack to Vedie 
times^ Tin* leadt ^^nd silver do not become common until 
the tinje of iiuc BHlhrnanas, Gems^ which magical values 
and impcrstition^ were attached, in addition to Llicir orna¬ 
mental (|i]ahtie5^ were in all ages. 

'Hte mantdhcttire of chariots and waggons gave an 
tmtmrtanccf or rather a prestige* to work in wood and work 
inmeUL For a long lime only timber was itsed m architec¬ 
ture ; rcligiouii ediilecs and royal palaces alone were some¬ 
times hnilt of stone. Delicate wood'can ing and tnlaid gold 
delighted the authoni of tiie hymns. ITie wood-worker 
again come into request for building ships and bouts* 

TfiuU 

Manufacture^] goods were exchanged or sold. Tlic Rtg^da 
s[xuiks ehiedy of exchanges^ such m ten cows for mx Indm, 
It was afterwards that the root kri gave the word's kraifa, 
tikraya^ with tJic stnxc of “ sale”. TTct the -diAanvm^'ita [iti* 
gives a spell for obtaining succe^ m trade* No douht, by 
the simple method of exchange (root pan* to iHuier 
a certain wja] class, the Ponw, had in Vcdic times amassed 
fortunes which were considered ficundalous. This type 
of mart is culious in the eyes of the pious ancestors of the 
Ilmlmiaii castCp the authors of the hymns; he i$ charged 
vrith rapacity^ umny* and ini piety. Perhaps the recognition 
of a legal standing for trade in the %^aiiya caste was one 
of the Urst concessionji to the facts that the Brabinoiiic 
Ibeocracy hsul to make in order to ensure at least a noniinal 
supremacy for itaelf- 

Then? is no certain evidence that markets cxist«l in 
Veilie times. But towns and villages were *1 ready connected 
by ttneks, with wclb at intervals* The comnicrcial centres 
grew up at the more important intersections of routes. 
This concenimlioii of trade at Bxed poinbs mustf howevCFi 
have been fong retarded by the itinerant business done by 
caravans* .escorted by armed men, Wlien studying the 
geography of the country wc saw the nuluinJ ixiutes by 
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which Indin wiis ctitired from outside. Early IludJhUt 
Utfratuw, espcnially tlie Jfttubas, tells ui of the iutcniu] 
rnoiii, “ Fronj Mnurya times ojiwaMs,” J, Pmvluhbi writes 
“ Patahputm wes coiiueotcd with tJumlJiam by ho itnperiai 
highway, timvm or the motir] of the great VKids of the 
Achcfnenids. It pUy«i a great part, in the politi™! and 
eronomie life of India. After tlte foundation of tiic Greek 
kinplom of riaetriana commercial interooiirsc iiecame xery 
active i»tween the vailej-s of the Ganges and the Oxus, 
Jor caravans loaded with goods of Bactriana and Kashmir 
Mathura was the first larjie city in .Maiihvadrsa as oiii: ewne 
out of the Indus valley . . , , Froni PaUliputra three emit 
roads radiated to the frontiers of the Enipirc—thc south¬ 
western to Barygflza by Kausambi and UiiuvHni. the nerthem 
to Nepal by Vaisuli aud Sraviisti, and the north-westcni, 
the loii^st, to Bactriaiia by \(athurii and t)ie upper vallev 
o t c ndus. ^ Tilt' care of the roads has an importiint 
[dace tn the cccmomuxt of Kautilyti, who niakes road-makitie 
11 duty «r lla* King. Tlie provinces bore the cost of Iheir 
upkeep, hrom the time of the Maury a dynasty piUars were 
iilong^ tht rtiiirds to mark dijstances^ 

In the same period much use aeems to have limi made 
of t he waterways. \Va are too much iricJincd to forget that 
pt!!* of the greatest murine and eoloniisiing power; 

of tbep^t. One took ship fur Ceylon not onlv atTamralipU. 
the diief jjort of Hengal, Init at lietiares and Pariia. Sendee* 
which. It IS true, were irregular and dimgeroos until knowledge 
or the ii«aine general in the first cciiturv, connected 

ani^chcldia (Bpoacli). the ancient, more nortbcrlv, 
cquivulenl of modem Bombay, with Babylon on one side 
I Huvarnahhumi < Lower Burnia) on the other. 
lp.it er t Pcreiaiis and Arabs, or direct, a eomieaioii 

estabUshed with Egypt by the Bed Sea.* and the advan- 
tage of commerce with the east coast <if Africa was not 
neglected. Shipping was. however, chiefly drawn to the 
Far Last, where it linked up with Chin«sc trade after putting 
m nt many ports in countries coluniicd from India. Tliis 
expansion towards the south of modern Iitdo-Chiua and the 

* cscyi, V. u. 
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Ea^i Iiictian islands Ix-gazi, acfordu^g lo perrand, m ih^ 
third or even the fifth oentury Wfore Christ t Ksttm h of 
Qpinian that eitpatisipn to the i?ilands did not start before 
the beginning of our era. Kaundinya^ who started the 
Indinmzatian of Fu-nan (soul hem Cambodia and Cochin- 
China)p should he ptaci>d, according Lo Pelliot, in the second 
haJf of the first ocnlury after Christ at the latest. In the 
Champa region, still further a way (Soulltcm Annam), thi^ 
process must have oeciirred a hundred years later. Sumatra, 
the Lste of Gold (Suvamadvipa), and Java, the Land of 
Barley iVavaljlmtid), were highly Hfturj.^hiiig inGupU tinges, 
^'heiip for tixanipk, Fadiicu lauded on the Litter island. 

Tltiiv great mdbtinn of Indian infiiiencct extending 
from ^ladagascar to TongkLngfc not mcttly an cfideavcmr 
to acquire material wealth, it also niuiLd at religious ends. 
Vishnuism, Sivaism, and Buddhism all sought to take root 
in new' ^i], apparently without their ri^^nUy giving rii^e to 
violent couliicts. The Indianimtion of the Austro-Asia tics 
and of the Malflyo-PolynesuLDS docs not seem to have been 
the resnll of fcnx^ious wars. All hough Ihcsc conquests 
were so far nw'ayp they were sitnply an extension of the 
|wlicy by which the Dceean had been, fJioiigli very unequallyt 
subjugaterl. 

In wluit we tall India and otit^ide it, every civilizing 
cflurt of the Aryans h of a colonizing character. One might 
say without panidox that the first colony of the Indo-Arjans 
wm the Punjab niuf the secoad the valley of tiic Ganges. 
Wc know that, in spite of that sense of a vocation and that 
obstinate w-ilh displayed over thousands of years* wn immense 
amount of colonization lias still to l>c done hi India itselL 

Indian trade was connected with that of t'eniral Asia 
by a £nouitt4ltL track which ton from Kabul lo I he upper 
valley of the Oxus, of Bnetra (llalkb). Here it was 
cre^ed by the route which, ruririiug from west lo ca.sl, 
parsed round the north of the Ihnitu Kir-^h, crossed the 
Pamir, and by the iipj>er Tarim came to Chinese Turklstaii. 
and so to Yorkatid* Nt>rth of the Pamir one eoidd go from 
T^Iomeandu {Sarnarqand] in S<igdiatin to Kashgar on n 
tributarj" of the Tarim. 

By tiiese routes the silk travelled fmm China to Swin. 
By them, apart fr<ini the sen'route, Indian expansion and 
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Ctuiitse met. ajid came into conflict at the lime 

of lan-di^s c^tprtlLtmn Persia between 73 nml lost, 
^g>«'«ngs Bnddhist missionmy cnlcrpme hmt 
t™\cilcd nJong Um trade-routes of Hindustan. Sprcadinit 
to Uncinaritt imd K^hmir. it reached Turkistan. and did mom 
o umte India und ChinA than: economic had lictjt 

ab e to mx^mplish. Tlic rclatjnmhips which wem established 
belwocft tht two countries from the first century of our 
era nnwfl^s were sub|cctcd to various s-ieissitudes: from 
the fourtJi to the seventh century- they were intensive, 
und ilic hom^ncity of eulUtro esUbUshctl by Buddhism 
from the north of Iran to the west of China could not but 
encourage conimt-rciol dealings. 


(Mtiiidjf 

organisiation seems never to Imve eoincided 
with tl,c abstract order of the castes. It involves special 
groups, the name of wliidi is iirqii in Pali). This term, 
which ui the Vcdic period means a row, an alignment, ukes 
*M , sense of a corporative association for 

ttil kinds of workers-tiUers of the soil, hmismen. sailors, 
ptisans, traders, bankers, even Brahmans expert in V^eda 
(Manu, yiii. 41, eomroefirary' of Mcdhatiibi). TlvcMugapukkha^ 
ja^a (iv. 411) mentions, among eighteen guilds not otlier- 
wtse named, the wood-workm, meial-workers, teathet- 
dreasers, and painters. At tiie head of each eorpoiation 
was a * deacon " (>yAaA‘«). who acted sa president (panndhaJ 
and was nn important personage at the King's court. It is 
eharartcnstic of Indian society that a man standing atone 
counts for nothing. Just as the castetess sought Lo fnimd 
pseHdo-outlea of their own, so them were treats even t« 
pro^^ the Interests of bandits, bigbwavmcn. and ascetira. 

Professional occupation is often iiiuidcd down from 
father to son. hkc caste. Thus there were families of smiths, 
car^iiLcrs,^ fiottcrs, which were tbemsclves grouped so as 
to form viltagf^s of smiths, carpenters, and pottcni. The 
I^tTs of the guild were legislative, judicial, and executive, 
irder within the (Mrporattori vras nuiintaincd by rigid 
dwiphne, and the King was strictly obliged to safaruard 
the customs of die guilds (Narwla, x. 2 , g) and to accept 
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very definite' coTivicli™ tlml the juMiGcatifin of |>owcr is the 
gcKni of the community. But from Uie great kmg% had 
lo UHC forre and tunmtig to break the fcud&J lortU it gtit 
the tendency to confuse fwlicy with the right of pimishitig. 
In sharp contrast to the idealism of rdjadharma there b the 
rcoli^'in of dandimlti^ the art of piuibhment. The founder 
of the djTiasty^ to whnni one always has to return, 

knew frtm^ experience that a strong power is established 
only by viotenoe and maintamed only by energy and 
elasticity. Having exterminated the heirs of the preceding 
line, be was eatilioiis to the point of never spending two 
nights together in tlie same room. We need not be surprised 
txi find counsels of cunning and regulations for the use of 
spies so highly developed In the imfra. These teachings 
of cx|>criencc^ once they are codified, produce the theory 
thu-t fear of punishment b the foundation of legal onjer^ 
and that the iving^ the supreme judge, is by hb nature 
exempt from every p4>ssil>ility of punishment (adaridyci)p 


V 

Tlie King's function as Judge ecim|jels us io consider once 
more tlic successive phases of social evolution in ancient 
India, We now have to imnsider them in resjH'ct of the 
assemblies, which seem to have played an im pendant part 
until aiilocracy came in. 

Salihd b the Indian form of an Indo-European word 
which has |mxJuced, nmong either lermi^* the Clerritfin Sippe^ 
and means an Bsscmhlagc of kinsmen, family, c!an* tribe. 
Of equal antiquity is the notion of a head of the 

the hereditary chief of a ctaii or the elected chief 
of a niiniber of kinijj-ed clnris: So this notion ooinridcs in 
part with the ancient meaning of nija. In Ihc wide sensCi 
does not so much m^n, Os IliUebrandt has sup|>oscd, 
a meeting-plaee, as every kind of meeting—a dicing jmrty 
Xi ^1, OJ no timn a politk^ couridl nr a jutUciid 

assemhiy, 

Samiti, an expression often associated with means 

the same thing in a vague sen^^ ^Hie assendily thus iianioci 
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dccLs the nija or approves his When he la 

crowtierft aecofdinjf to the .tikarvatYd^ (vi* 87—ft), it C Aih% 
upon him Lo show' hrmne&$, and after the eeremony n priest 
expresses the wish that the nuiy be loyal In the pniiee. 

No dmibt it b a gathenng of fire men (far^aJh 
Liulwig regards it as a more strictly defined t>od>% the elected 
asserribly of tlie rcprescntaLi%'e$ of the 

We cun only deterttiine the special meaning of each 
of these terms if we can Cmd in each a sense which the other 
docs not Now* samiii has a technical meaning, order 

of battle.^' Doubtless the derivative meaning dosigniites 
an nsscnibly of a military character, like the Homan Comitia 
Ccniutiaia^ the members of which ranked according to their 
station m the amtyJ In the Mahubhdj€da the gathering 
of princes smrimotied for the of YudhishthSra 

b called [ fcitdai etiquette ttiusl hav^ been based 

on tliL order of rank determined by itiilitary dbciplUiep 
Moreover, of oil the nieanings of the word »nbhd onl^" one is 
peenlinr to it. f!mt of tribunal A trite saying i>ccxirs in 
a JMaka and in Narada * to the eHect that wbdum belongs 
to the metubers of such a gathering* A fire burned ip 
the midst of the midway !>ctwcen gotls ami 

men, as protector of the law and the irvsttumcDt of ordeals 
(^lanii, viii, llfih 

So^ Uicn, there are two types of assentblVp which 
with lime have growfi timrc ami mow rlilfcrcnt* haring 
started from an curlier nibccd form—a conned of war or 
gcnrrnl hcuxlquartcrs and a court iif justice. In both the King, 
if there h one, plays an important ]jnrt. It b possible tliat 
in the former tlie Ki^^tiLiifiyas ah me liave a voice, wheteas 
tJic Hruhmans, as de^Kx^itorics of the law* arc supreme in 
the bncT, 

Sabhd and mmiii, thus specialis^cd. are verj^ different 
from the of the primitive clans or early rcptiblics* 

They Ix^eome mere adininbtmtive machinery. Far from the 
King tMTiiig dependent on Llicm, as hi ancrjrrit times, tliuv 
arc dcpeudciit ou him, for lo him, standing at once under 
die sign of Imlm and tmder llmt of Vumna, Imtli justice 
and power belong* 

A crcKis-ajcction Ihrmigh tlie various social stoita, one 
■ llandb^po^lhAfo, \K HD. * JftmUi, p. lii. 
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might almost say at any date in biatoricui tinuts, would 
show all the stages of this dcv'clopment in being at uu«, 
from the bottom upwards. The viltngi' awenibly, gmmmAhd, 
ncTcr ceased to t>c a coundl of tlie Jtu/ar, ramiiics or Lines. 
1)1 n town, jniro, thex« is at least differentiation between 
law-courts and assemblies of the guilds. In the capital, at 
the King's court, there arc in addition the organ which 
decides military matters and the council of Tuinisters, 
eioiifrua&lm. L^t us look in turn, from the centre, which 
is the view-point of the King, at the army command, the 
vrgnniiUittoa of Justice and the admin istration. 

Ill mentioning jrfnn, the army, after sabhd and sonufi, we 
BTC following the |jracticc of the AUntrcdveda (x v', 8), The oLhec 
of sendpaii, the military leader niiii later the eommander- 
in-chief. goes back to Uic earliest times. Traditionally tlie 
forces comprise four arms—'foot, horse, chariots, and elephants. 
For those states which lay on a huge river or the sea we must 
add the tinvy, Ksutilya inentions a sixth branch, arm amen L. 

Tiie foot-soldier carries a straight sword, slung from hw 
shoulder by a bnldrie. He is armed as an archer, and stiools 
from a sitting position, bending his bow by pressing it with 
his left foot, lie oho has a javdin and sometimes a spear. 
His defensive armour consists of an ox-hide. The horsetoan 
luks two spears mid a shield, A Urge vtlcrinary service looks 
after the cluirgcrs. The eliariots, which seem to play n part 
mtcrmcdbte between that of the cavalry and thnt of the 
elephants, hy their weight and mobility, arc drawn by two 
or four hoxTses, Some ate used for Inking tlie couriers of the 
eoinmand or else idols to the lighting rmtit. Tlie others 
carry two eombatauts. The driver, the Jfwia, like the ;^uife 
«f the mcdia?vftl lord, enjoyed especial esteem in feudal times; 
according to Manu, he Imd to be the son of a Kshntriya aud 
a Bralinmn w'oman. Many of these ear-drivers were the 
hards who leeitcd and in jwrl improvised f-Lte epic legends. 
Lastly, the elephants, dad in coots of mnil, are living 
fortresses, bearing at h’mit three Liowtiicn in additiem to the 
nmiiont. The projiorlions in which these dements were 
combined in the army of Poriis. according to .-Vrrian, liave 
been mentioned nbovc. Senriy eleven hmidred years Inter, 
ill the middle of the seventh century iifler Christ, 1 linen 
Tsang -soys that his eontemiionny Harsha, having at jirst 
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had 50,000 iufaiitiy, SIJ.OOO cavalry^ and S.OOO elephant*, 
afterwards Lad 100,000 boraes ainl 00,000 c[cplmot4. Vincent 
Smith suggested that if chariots are not mcnticiriE;df it is 
dnubtlr^^ because they iiad ceased to he iisetl in war, 

TJie Li'aders, the Sfndpati and the ndi/ttka, corae directly 
under the King, The cost of the upkeep of the troops is 
home hy the state, that is, the sovcTcign. Herein lies one of 
the strongest foundations tif autocracy. There are. however, 
according to Kautilyo, sections of quite different character 
in the army—a ct)rps of wtiat one might cal) hereditarj' 
Ihriftorians Cinuwfti). mcreeiiaries (iAn/aira), contingents 
furnished on short service by the guilds (irenrhofa}, allies, 
and savage combatants, representing the non-lado-Eurupcan 
rlcRKuit of the [lopulation. 

Strategy 1ms its schalo-stic Llicory like p<i1itic» and 
diplomacy. Ever)* theoretically conceivable relationship 
between a power and its idlies or enemies is classified. The 
various kinds of fighting are distitigutshcjd^in open country, 
in hollow ground, with missiles, by saps and trenches, bv 
night and by day. Ruse is declared to be surer thou force, 
and the most cfTeelive method is the best. It cannot be denied 
that there is something low in this ingenuity. We shall f«J 
the same thing when we cotudder the Bathetic* of India, 
which arc too often more inclined to riehtirs* than to purity 
of form, Man's coiiacicnoc in this country, which rises so 
high iu religiuuA espcricnee and meditation, falbi below the 
HSTtnge, to our European eyes, in the domains which have 
been purposely kept apart from moral and ttaisscendcntal 
ends (i/Aormu and nwfriAo)* It is in the highest degree a reign 
or uLilitaruinism, ortAo, and this is particiiJarly true of war, 
which tn India is hardly ever ennobled by notional feeling or 
scillcss idealism. Here, ognin. the frequent comparison of 
Kautilyo to MnchiavcUi ifi fairly just. That, perhaps, is why, 
in spite of valiant exploits and eunning treacheries, Indian 
troops have been so weak in battle against es'orv foreign 
opponent—flreek, Iranian, Ciiinesie, barimriau, and modem 
Eurupran, The real spiritual forces, iu oil except nioilcrii 
tinjes, have lain elsewhere than in tlw annie*. Only in our 
day is India becoming, for her own ehildrcii, a eoiintry in 
the sense of potHa, 
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VI 

jvsncK 

Althoiigli the organisation of jtt^ tce and administratiori 
art' in the Rphert of Arfiia, they are also in tlmt of dhtmiia, 
Thai b stifTicieiit for an inspiration which, though eqiially 
fn-daiitio and huir-splitting, is more elevated, ttiat is, of mow; 
unbxT^I human application, to come into pby. 

Trndilion distinguishes between two kinds of suit, 
those of civil taw {ditana-saniudhhasa} and those of criminal 
law (Afi^d-niraudAluKe), lu the ArtltaJdxira (iii) this dis¬ 
tinction iHconies one between the protective measures of 
Liw in general, divtrmaafthhjamt and penal law. or f>olice 
measures, kantaka itidhatum. In this splicre the King has 
a twofold function; he sees that the law is olicyed, and he 
takes the initiative in promoting new laws [itharma- 
pratartoka^'^. This second duty, which was ejcprcssly excluded 
by the anginal theory of kingship, is a sign of the advent of 
autocracy. The old idea of “ setting the Ijiw in motion " 
is no longer interpreted simply as an action intended to cause 
the lawd to be respected ; it means tliat the IGng can abn 
make laws. So the impartial objectivity of dharma is in 
doitger of being contaminated bj' the not always equally 
legal expediencies of ^licy and arthn. The ancient legal 
writers of the Dfutmmifistra* dcplarei] this t not so Kautilya. 

Thi.s change of principle, which was ^ favoumhle to 
iIi!S|K>twin, found its pretext, or its justification after the 
event, in the mythical notion of regular, alternating periods, 
in which the Ijiw reigns and fails in turn. This idea, in which 
we shall see a kind of translation into terms of cosmology 
of the low of transmigration, had the effect of accustoming 
men's minds to the absence of law. In these bad periods, 
in which the sense of justice and, ns it were, of natural low, 
was lost, sacFcd law would be not tuily violated but 
unHuspcctcd without the makeshift of laws made by royal 
decree. Police rule is better than anarchy | in the eclipse 
of law, punishrncuts have their advantage. In the sfcrvicc 
of an aut«)cml tlie reign of law degenerates into a sj'stem of 
violence and pcnallicit, <fatufanf/i, Every jmssiblc departure 
from thp idea] order can lie excused by the following principle, 
which in the letter is irrvprcmchable and in accordance witli 
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the most augiist tratlitlmifi; “ If bU the sacred laws disappear, 
the Kinj» is he who restorts sacrctl bw by taXcguardiim correct 
conduct in this world, which ronsists ia niftinlaioifig the 
special chiimctcf of tlie four easLes und of the dintntus,'' ^ 
Tlius. in one wise formula, the two poles of monarchy are 
reconciled-—BUthority acconling to the idral of Axikn, who 
dcekrcfJ hmisclf the king of the haw (dAormam/a), and that 
of a desjjot. 

In practice, mid here scholastic ingenuity triumphs, these 
two poles arc extreme cases, Cnrcful examination of the real 
slate of lioeiety reveals, by the side of dAncino, llirce other 
kimis of case, which establish ft certain ctailirvuity Ijctwccn 
dhamm and aiih^. These (rtiddn-pmfts) are rj^ntaAam, 
ih<iniTa, and rfiijoiin. Vya^ahdra seems to stand for con¬ 
tractual laiv; sometimes it tjwuns trade, particularly 
purchase, which is a kind of contract, somrlimes an agree¬ 
ment, a pact, and also a plaint, the accusation resulting from 
a presumed violation of the apreement. t'fcan'frn is usage, 
practice (tk-Jidra), ^Jsatio is the royal decree,* 

The ideal sovereign is iaiagined by native tradition as 
giving justice like St. Louis under the oak at Vincennes. 
He goes every' day to the law-court of his capital, of wliich 
he is the head, if the chief justice is the mouth. So, too, in 
every roynl fortifuid town there is a pnstoTiuiti, orietilatcd 
and odo^cd not only witi statues or idols but with a crown 
and a throne. In the village justice is dealt out by 
a hereditary mayor, the grdmrtni. In llvcory ten elements 
should go to the odministration of justice—the chief justice, 
wlio proiioiinces the sente nee ; the King, who punishes; 
the judges, %rho examine the fact: dharniasdsira, fmjiti 
{troditiou), from which the sentence proceeds i gold, water, 
and fire, which are used for ordeals, the suiKriuitiinil con- 
imnatjuu of Lhe human judgment j the accountant, who 
assesses damages aud rtnes; the scribe; and the usher. 
When WD come to study the origins of logical reflectiou. 
we sliall see wliat it «w‘^ to the mclhotis of trial and of 
pleading, Here we may merely note that the King, iw J>eing 
entrusted with the legal order, \s liable, not to punisiunent but 

1 Vkitiuivarniitamaiiyih/mn ntuynUm «aft«- 

dhUTwlf^ilm fijA (.IrtAaildilre, ed- Sliunuk SLutij, 

p. 150^ 4ii the tUirmnai, hekiw, pfjin [. 

■ Bnilner^ KaUlitlytl Sitidicti, Ih 
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to teligious jHjtlaoct for jiifliciAl short comitiga or errors— 
a day’s fast for every guilty nian not punished and three 
days* fast for »n innocent man punished (\'asi5htlir*. xtx, 
.10-3). What a contrast hetween the astute monarch who has 
learned his lesson from Knutilya, and the ideal King of early 
Drshmaiusm, carefully infontied. scrupulously respectful 
of llic low of each caste, and referring in case of doubt to 
lean led Brahmans 1 ^ 


VI1 

AUlllSlSTRATION 

The basis of adniinistration, let us say it again, is the 
organization of the village. The gruinani, who has the 
authority, is responsible for the payment of taxes, and there¬ 
fore sees to it lliat the work of the ftelds U df>Qc. lii applying 
custom-taw he takes counsel with the eiders. Five or ten 
villages are conibinod under a ga^a (always the same word. 
“herdBman." now the title of an olticiol). This district is 
part of one of the four “ ipiarlcrs " into which tlie pro\'incet 
we divided, just the towns arc divided into “ quarters ”, 
The governor of one such section is called rlWnffrn. Above 
him is the ndgoraka, ond over all these voriotls oRlcials 
Maurya ecnlralization plscecl a minister of the interior, 
tamAharlfi, 

Tlie first duty of these officials is fiscal. They establish 
tlic civil status of each individual, indicating his caste and 
his profession, and keep a register of his mcomo and 
expenditure. Land-tax, taxes cm irrigatioii, pasturijs. forests, 
and mines, customs and ocJroir, duties on conimeiciai 
exchanges, on professions, on garning-housesj and on pivss- 
ports, lines paid into the law* courts — ^tbe money collected 
under all these heads found its way into the royal treasury 
through an administration which was ns corrujit as it was 
pettifogging. So much of it as hail not btien diverted on Uie 
way was swallowed up by the needs of the court and the army, 
in salaries of officiiils, iu pensions of the families of aoldiert 
killed on fKiiwice or of employee* of the government who had 
died in office, and lastly iti public works and charitable 
foundations.* 


^ GAuUklttll, 
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The ndministratiOTi of thf^ dty is divided^ aecording to 
Knuti]y<u Lsito six ^ectiops* whtise duties arc the following: 
(I) The care of the artisans. Since their skill was m 

an importAJil purl of Ihc public wealthy a man who wounded 
them so as to diminish tlieit capacity for work hod a hand 
eul oil or uye put otiL Tlic work done and the wages rcceivTctl 
by them wens £u^^c^v^is^: 1 l. (ii) The coiitm] of foreigners. They 
were given lotlging^ allowed to dis|H>sc of their goods freely* 
and tended when illi hut their doings wete watclicd. {Hi) 
Recording of InrtKs, deatii^n elt.^ (iv) Coutnd of retail trade 
and exchanges : cliecking of weights and mcosiirc^* collection 
of duties on sales, marking goods sold with an olUcio) stafnp 
giiarunteciffg their genuineness, (v) Supers'ision and staniping 
of manufactured articles, (vi) Collection of the lenlli on the 
amount of sates.^ 

Here are on the edge of the economic domain, which we 
shall presently enter^ But India does not distinguish iK^weeit 
economics and p<djtics as we do i the two arc tnciged in that 
work of political economy, the Afittadmira, Our ecmcluviuUf 
as ffcgartts politics* will Iw tluat the advent of autocracy 
reduced them to mere adminl^tmtlofi. That udmin]stxa.tion 
gives proof of great assiduity in coliciititig and controlling; 
it is the masterpiece of Indian social science, just because it 
is n scht^IasUc method in action. Whether w'c regard it as 
scr\'ing the state or serving the Kingp it b utilitarian, hut, in 
our Europeun judgments destitHtc of ideas. 

For all through the ancient history of India there b nu 
sign of an aspimtion to win what the Greeks CflUed nr wiiat 
we cidJ political Itbcrty. The rule of castCp far fi^jm being 
resented os slavery, was felt to be the framework suppurting 
traditional collective liberties j no hidlvirltmi ludisiii, in the 
paat;p wanted any other, A man who leaver his caiilCt far 
from Ijccnming free. Talk into a basemen! nnd hwes every 
legal right and every pmi eclion which comes fmm belonging 
to a body of hb felJuvrs. tudess he enters some sect, a religious 
ortlcfp OT combines with others in the same case os hiiivself 
to found a new easlc. No doubt there is much to be said 
against a system vrhich creates nntogonbrn.^ between men ; 
no doubt It WPS a very great merit of Buddhism ihut 
it preached compassion to all alike. Yet Biiddiiism was to 

1 LXXIV.p.#[t* 
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he defeated by the defcndcT^ of the undent rule, and it was 
to the iflcid of caste that all India rallied* 

The interest of a jms-t prince never conflicted with the 
healthy indej>cndcncc to which the Hindij. fortified in the 
caKte eould pretend. The public good was made of 

the one and of the other.. The rigidity of the social 
organization was even mitigated by Uyc initiative of a realistic 
policy I while the dAjTma of the Bralimans raised tnnur- 
tnountable barriers against despotism. The only ruler who 
brought anything to gavernrnent but podcstriim ulilltar* 
ianism, acted neither as a conservative nor as 

an innovator—words which in India would linve no 
meaning—he behaved as a Ar a dhaunardjat 

in the Buddhcit sense, he vraa not a kiugi hut a ^int. 


CHAITER IV 


Ec-oNoiiic Lite 

A SCUiXCE named t^rod is devoted to the study and 
^ ^ manngemrnl of the conditions of niatcnal life. Properly 
the word mentis both life niul menits of existence, professional 
labour. Brahnianism, according to the tradition of Manu, 
holds that the three sciences which tnake up human know¬ 
ledge arc vdrffd, dondanfft, the science of punishments, and 
/ra//F, the tlircc Vetbs or religious science. Tlie materialistic 
tradition of Brihaspoti recognizes only two fundamental 
soienees. nurftd and dandanlti. Kautilya. in virtue of the 
ctj-jiiology of idrffd, says that nrtAo is the iTttti* of man, in 
other words, that it means the whole of iiuiiuui activity. 
The elose connexion of the two lies in Uie faict tliat arlha 
rai5Mts the question of ends and t'drtfa that nf means. If the 
object of politics is the possession of land, or dominion, 
a widl-flDed treasiiiy and a strong army arc. neetjed, and 
these imply abundant material resources. The idea of this 
connexion is expressed in mythologj'. The Hml humau 
king, flcenrditig to Ihc Vedic legends, who is sometimes 
hlanu and sometimes Prilhu, is not only the first sacriflccr, 
but a (ire-bringing Prometheus and the inventor of agriculture. 


I 

WO&K 4ND 11t'St!«&<i.S 
TVir Workers 

According to orthodox principles, economic life is the 
aHair of the Vai^ya caste. If that caste, like the two above 
it, had a literature of its own, wc simuld have vahiublc 
in formation, instead of being reduced to inferring the content 
of economic life from the form imposed on it by flrahmanie 
theory- and tlie policy of kings. But it is idle to sigh for tlie 
impossible ; dedicated to work, the Vailya caste Imd neither 
Uie cdurotion nor the leisure to think about anything but 
accounts and output. 
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Yet the Vaiiyas were the aristoenicy of the w^orkers. 
Base and arduous tasks were left to t!te the slaves 

(dd4^y?i)jr aud all the dregs of the people w ho were kept outside 
the caste system. Of those, the slaves desen-c special mention. 
A free man (uri^u} might be a “ temporary slave^ — if, for 
exanipk% he pledged his person because he could not olhcrwlsc 
pay u fme or the costs of a law -suit, or if he was carried of! 
in a mill. Als^i, tf a nian left his caste to enter a monastic 
order and then left tlie order nr never entered it^ he became 
n slave of the Kingp VVe should note, too^ that the Kitig 
must. Uberata every free man reduced to bondage by violtacc^ 
for he is, in prinripte^ obliged to abolish or compensate every 
injusrtice, and the proverb says that slavery U not for arifos 
(nnh-n:£jrj/a¥|/a ddsabhdr^. KautUya» iii, 13, 65). Tlic only 
ease in winch a free man who had become a slave could 
not buy himself off was where he had hinisclf soJei his pcmui; 
he then became like the permanent slaves. Of these there 
were four kinds—bom in the house, bought, captured lu a 
raid, and inherited. In all four cases the only legal duty 
owed by the slave to his master was obodjeace. the obbgation 
to sen'c him in the miittcr of work. 

j4grrcw/mrr 

Tlic economic life of IniUa is chiclly agrieutturaL The 
ver>' name of in which the masters of the eoimtry pride 
tjicmsclvcs, mcfins to them (root kfish) the ItUcrs of the soil, 
as opposed to the other occupants. Yet they came into 
the country as herdsmen^ whose wealth lay in kino and 
horses ml her tlian in crops. We must even, perhaps, suppi:^ 
tliat (J^e meiiiods of irrigiition on which the prosperity of 
the fields in the Indus basin depends were duo not S4> macli 
1o these nomadic stock-raisei^ as to the settkd Sumcro* 
Dravidiai^^p doubtless taught by Mesopotamian experience. 
However that may be, the Vcdic Indums very early adapted 
themselves to the resources of the Ihinjah, rich in yaua and 
sugar-cane. 

At first yara means any graiii^ and Later barley^ It is 
often coupled with triAi, rice* Tliis association summaris^cs 
the whole of agriculture, for rice, like millet, is sown in 
summer^ and barley, like wheat, in winter. Sesame, beans. 
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tnftiw, a^d lentils are also important crops. From the 
eaflicjit times ccrmls itavc been used to nmlce airni, a fermented 
intoxicating drink, 

Althuiigk certain regions are extremdy produettve, the 
eoiiiitrj' has always been poor and its inhabitants underfed. 
IVttninc!i, an intenjiitterit scom^, were foiight with magic 
formtilas from the Athaniairdat but Kautilya mentinm 
more rational remedies, sadj as the creation’of rciHm^es, 
providing work for the poor, public assirtance, and culling 
on allies for htdp. Usually the really effective remedy was 
improvement of the irrigation, so as'to make the land give 
a regidar return. Hut in case of war or floods these wise 
me^uiwi were usdea. &», although M^’rthenes gives 
India (he cmlit of having kept down these endemie evils 
by wise use of the water, they wen* a constant danger. 

The agricultural {wpulation lives in villages, surroumled 
by a fence and a ditch. Guards keep watch at the gates, 
ami pits are dug to catch wild beasts. For in vast port ions 
of the Ganges valley the jungle is quite close, with onlv a 
belt of pasture between it and the viUnge, near wluch’lie 
the i»iiddY-ticlds. In the Arifmidstra methods ate sought 
for counteracting I he disadvantages of tlie people living 
sfcattered over such great distances; there are special offices 
for ceiilralizing Uie inspection e*f cattle, postures, and forests. 
Distilling and salt-deiwsits are state monopolies. 

Itidualfif 

Ancient industry is merely on extension of the exploita¬ 
tion of the soil, by using wool or textile plants or working 
day, metal, or wood. The making of woollens goes back 
to the nomadic days of the Indo-Eurojicans, Once they 
wttlcd in the country, cotton seems to have become the most 
typira! material. llenHlotus dcscrjiies the Indian troops 
of Xerxes as elnrl in cotton, and Kearchos admires this 
vegetable wool, from wliidi stuffs of daraJing white are woven. 
Tanning anil dyeing are two equally ancient industrieo. 
Caryn'ts, Itroeadcs, and embroideries mark advance in 
mantiraetiirc, Afuslin is rivalled in fineness by silk, partlv 
imported fn>m China. ' 

Tin* earlicat metal-workers wrought in n matter called 
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ui/ojf. Whfm no ejiithet b s-iia^ihed U> ward, it seems to 
mmn broiw in tJm Higot^da. But nftervrnrds, with the 
Adjective ^ynmiL, “ dark^" it iiie&ns iron, and with foRa^ 
red*” it means copper. ITic use of j^d goes buck to Vedie 
times. Tin, lcAd» and sHver do not beounve commoni iijtm 
the time of the Qrabmunns. Gems, to which ma^enl vnbies 
and superstitions were attached, in nddiiion to their oma- 
mcntul qualities* were prized in all ages. 

TIk^ manufaetiirc of chariots and waggons g^ve an 
iraportaneo, or ratlicr a prestige, to work in w'ood and w'ork 
inmctal- For a limg time only timber was u^ui iii nrebitec- 
turc; rchgiuus edifices aitd royal pidaecs alone wcj-c somi^ 
times built of stone. Delicate wood-curving and inlaid gulil 
delighted the authors of the hymtis. The wcKxl-vfork«" 
came into mfucst for biiilding shipc^ and boats. 

Trade 

Mmiufacturcd gtKHLii were exclmagcd or sold. The 
speerks chiefly of exchangeB, such as ten cows for an Indra. 
It was afterw-ards that the root kri gave tiie words krufjn^ 
vikriiffti^ with the^ieiisc of “sale”. Yet the Atkitrrkiveda (iii* 
gives a spell for obtaining success in trade. No doubt, by 
the simple method of exchange (root pa^ to barier 
a ceilain social cliuwt the PAnir, hwl m Vedio times amassed 
fortunes which were cansldercd scandalous^^ This type 
of num is odious in the eyes of the pious ancestors of thc 
Brahnian caste* the authors of the hymns; he m charged 
w'ith rapacityf and impiety. Perhaps the rEcoguition 

of a legal standing for trade in the Vai^ya caste was one 
of the first concessions to the facts that the Hrahmanie 
theocracy had to fiiake in order to ensure at least u nomtiia! 
supremacy for itself. 

ITicrc is no cert-ain evidence that markets existed in 
Vedic timeSv But towns and villages were already c^jiuiccted 
by tracks* with wells at intcrv^iils. The corouicrclal centred 
gTt\e up at the more important intersi^ciions of routes. 
This caucentmiion of trade al Rxed points must, howeveri 
have t>cen king retarded by the itinerant busine&s done by 
caruvtins^ escorted by armed nten. When s1.udying the 
geography of the country we saw the natural routes by 
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which India was tntcrcd fr<jm Early Bucldhist 

lit<!rattjre, the Jatakns* t^its us of the iiitcitiaJ 

imd^. ■" From !^taijr\*ii times cjnwnrds^^^ J, PrzytiLiki WTilea* 
“ Fatulipulra was counccted with GaudlMm by tiii Uitpcfial 
hiffiiwuy, tirawn on the model of the ifreat roads of the 
AcHa'mmids* It |j)aycd a part in thr pnlitieal luitl 

economic life of India* After the roiindatiori of the (Irtrk 
kingdom of Bnctriana comrnereiftl inlcreourie btejime very 
act)VC between the valleys of the Gnnjprs and tlie Oxuf>* 
For caravans loaded with goods of Bactriafia and Kashmir, 
Mathura was tlie IIhit Urge city in MnilbyaJesn as one rarnc 
out of the Indus valky * - * . From PatAUpuLra three great 
roads radiated to the frontiers of the Empire—the sDuth- 
westem lo Baryga^aby Kausainlvi and Ujiayini^ thctiorthern 
to Nepal by VaUoli taid Srava^iU, and Llie aorlh-wtsLcrTi, 
the lougtst, to liactriaiLa by Mathura and the upjicT valley 
of the Indus/' * The care of the n^iids liaa an important 
place in the economies of KauLilyut who makes road-makuig 
a duty of the King. The prosdnees btirc the cost of their 
upkeep. Frarn the time of the Maurya ihmasty pillars w^erc 
set along the roads to mark distanccji. 

In the ^tne period much use seems lo have been made 
of the wfaterways* M"c are too much inclined to forget that 
Itidia was one of the greatest marine and colonizing powers 
of the past. Otic look ship for Ceylon not only at TammlipLi^ 
the chief port of Uengak hut at Benares and Pjttna- Services 
W'hidi, it b truCt wore irregular and chuigeiuus UJitU know ledge 
of the JUDtisoons became general in the hrst century, ooniiectcd 
Rhariikachehhfi (Broach)] the andent, mure northerly, 
equivalent of modem Bumbayp with Babylon on one side 
and with Suvnrtiabhunii (Ijowcr Burzna) on tlie other. 
Either through the Persians and AralK^ or direct« a connexion 
was csiabtished with Egypt by tht? Bed Sea," and the advan¬ 
tage of commerce with the east coast of Africa was not 
neglected* Shipping was, however, chielly drawn to the 
Fur East, where it linked up with Chinese trade after putting 
in at many ports in coimtrii-^ colonized from India. Thi.s 
cxpan.don towards the south of modem IndO'Chinu and ihe 

1 com, p* u* 

■ PVtny ue«^ltim Uul ihe HipfiiiuiEmpiz rjxiU ^la j^Ocldd ti> ihe VJiluv uf 
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East Lidian i&laiids liegatt, wsL'ordiujr tt> Keiranct, in the 
thirxi or wen Ihc fifth century Iwfore Christ; Kroni is of 
opinion thftt expansion to the islands did not start before 
thf beginning of our era. Kaundinyo, who started the 
Indianixntion of Fii-nan (son them Cambodia and Coehm- 
Cbitia)« should be plnccd, according to PellioL, in the socotni 
half of the first centnty after Christ at the latest- In the 
Champa regioo, still further away (Southern Annam)* this 
process must have occurred a hundred years latcTi Sumatra, 
the Isle of tiold (Suvoxnadvipa), and Java, the L^nd of 
Barley (Yavabliumi), were highly nourishing in tJupt a times, 
when, for example, Pu*hien landed on the loiter island. 

This great nuliation of Indian influence, extending 
from Madagascar to Tougkiog, was not merely an endeavour 
to acquire nialcriiil wraith. It also aimed at fcligious ends. 
Visluiui-sm, Sivaism, ami Buddiiistn nil sought to take root 
in new soil, apparently without their rivalry giving rise to 
violent conflicts. The liulioniaatioii of tlic ^Viistn>Asiatics 
and of the .MaJayo-Polynesians doe* not seem to have been 
the result of ferocious wars. Although these conquests 
were so far away, they were simply an extension of the 
policy by which the Deccan had been, though very unequally, 
subjugated. 

In what we call India and outside it, every dvilixitig 
eflort of the Aryans Is of a coloniriiig eharaeter. One mi^t 
say without fiamdox that the first eoloiiy of the ludO'vVryons 
was the Punjab and the second the volley of the Ganges, 
>Ve know tlinl, in spite of that sense at a vocation and that 
obstiiuitc will, displayed over thousands of years, on immense 
amount of colouimtion lias still to be done in India itselT. 

Indian trade was eonnecled witli that of Central Asia 
by a moimtain track which ran from Kalml to the upper 
valley of the Oxus, cast of Bactm (B«lkh), Here it was 
crossed by the route which, nmning from west to t'lnjt, 
passed rrmnd the north of the Hindu Kush, crossed the 
Pamir, and by llie upper Tarim came to Chincac Turkistan, 
and so to Yarkand. North of the Pamir one could go from 
MoracHUda (Samarqond) iu Sogdiana to Kosligar on a 
tributary' of the Tarim. 

By these routes the silk travelled from Cliiua to Syria. 
By them, a|mft from the sea-route, Intliiin expansion ami 
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Ctiiiinc exfiansion nict, atitl cante Utto <»Tidjct at Ihc timi- 
c*f Pan-cii*ao*» nxiiedition to Persia between 7:i and 102, 
Fwm its beginnings IJuddhist missionary’ enterprise luid 
tfBVcHed along the trade-routes of Hindustan, Spreotling 
to Bactriana and Kashmir, it reached Turkistan, and did more 
to unite India and China tlian economic needs had beeu 
able to accomplish. The relationships which were estabhshed 
between the two countries from the firat century of our 
era onwards were snhjeelcd to various vicissitudes; from 
the fourth to the seventh century they were intenstv’c, 
and the homogeneity of culture established by Bud<lbism 
from the ni>rt.h of Iran to the west of China coulil not but 
encourage commercial dealings. 

firi(i7dr 

Econonuc organization seems never to have coincided 
^ilh the abstract order of the c^astes. It mv^^ves special 
gnmps, the nanjc of which is {sepj in Pali), This term, 
which in the Vedic pcrio<i means a row, an alignment, takes 
in the Sinfitts the sense of a corporative association for 
all kinds of workers—tillers of the soil, herdsmen, sailors, 
artisans, lrn<]ers, bankers, even Brahmans expert in Veda 
(Manit,yiii, 41, commentaiy ofhledliatitlii), Thfi Miigapakkha^ 
jd^n (iv, 411} meiiUons, among eighteen guilds not other¬ 
wise named, the wood-workers, metal-workers, leather- 
dressers, and painters. At the bead of each corjtoration 
was a " deacon ” (jetthalui), who acted as president (pomukAit) 
and was an important personage at the King's court. It is 
diaracteristic of Indian society tliat a man standing alone 
counts for nothing. Just as the casteleas sought to foun«l 
pscudo<ca.ste5 of their own, so there were iretiw even to 
protect the interests of bandits, highwaymen, and ascetics. 

ProfessiDiial occupation is often handed down from 
father to a on, like caste. Thus there were families of smiths, 
carpenters, potters, which were them.se] ves groui^d so lu 
to forni villages of smiths, car|3entcrs, and potters. The 
fwwcTS of tlie guild were legislative, pididal, and executive. 
Order within the corporation was maintained bv rigid 
discipline, ami the King was strictly obligcil to safeguard 
the customs of t he guilds (Narada, x. 2, $) and to accept 
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Micir Ttie admission of new maubers and lltc 

cxputsioii uf old required, a dceiskni by tb« as^nihly. 
TIic mercluLul guHds did not develop so fur as those of tlie 
cmflsnicn. The latter did not all enjoy equally high con¬ 
sideration ; wheelwrights, basket-makers, potters, weavers, 
Irothcr-^vorkers, and above all barbers weft' regordeil as 
men of inferior calling, as were hutehers and fortune-tellers. 

II 

PBOTCJITV 

Land 

The product ion and distribution of w’callli depend on 
the sj-stem of ownerahip. Tills, hi primitive Aryan society, 
ItKik the fonn of faniiiy ownership. The father had the 
right to distribute bis goods among his sons, and land in 
particular (kr/kdr<j) might be distributed differently U) 
successive generations. In the case of joint faniilies, in default 
of the father his eldest brother took his place. Where the 
inheritance was divided up among the sons, all received 
a share, the eldest getting slightly more tlian Iho rest. Failing 
a son, the intiGntance fell to the sun of the daughter, 

Tlie type of ownership varied as the btnd was of one 
or another of three kinds—urable (edrhj), pasture, and forest. 
Amble land was the object of private ownership; pasture 
was owned in common by (he various families of the village; 
forest l«?longrd to whoever cleared it. 

.All this was changed by the instihition of the castes 
and the introduction of monarchy. Only a free man can 
lawfully own property. For instance, there is no legal inlicrit- 
nnee for a casteless man. Even the property of tbc Iciwer 
castes becomes insecure. The Vai^ya is by "nature a tax¬ 
payer, and it is very usual for liLm to be exploited by the 
nobles. The ^udra is a serf, who can lie di.'«|>os 5 Gsscd and 
sbijn at will, Ko doubt practice was less insane and barluirous 
tluin theory. There were Sddrns who amassed great fortunes 
in Lnule. In reality tlie fwsition of the lower eastes depended 
on the actual standing given them by the Kshatriyos more 
than on the regulations evolved a jwiori by the li rah man 
legal writers. 

* Santinh KuilUir tloi, Tkt JEgshmuc Iliiiory JnMut 
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Blit the KslrntriyiLi. who in principle were the lawful 
owners of tanileit jiroiKirty, like the priestly eloss, ffradunily 
found thetr rights restricted as the power of the King increased. 
The whole of the land IjcconicSi at least in theory, the property 
of the sovereipii, and the prtxif of it is that all property which 
has no owner or loses its owiier reverts to him. Tlibrewitii 
the nobles fail into the position of feudal lorels, and th* 
Vaisyas to that of tenant farmers. 

Revenues and Coinage 

As government becciines more and more eentmlixed. 
tile King U no longer the holder of a vague overtordship, 
but the organizer and user of oJl pnoperrty. Of the different 
kinds of agricuitiiTal produce, part is set aside for tiim by 
the mayor of the village or a state ofliciol, the proportion 
varying between h twelfth and a sixth. A tithe may also 
be exact oil on human labour, tu the form of eorv^xta. 

There is no doubt tliat the flow of wcaUh i>f all kinds, 
particularly of taxes, to the ceiilra] guvemment wm sunpUTied 
and also stimulated by the use of money. According to 
Arrian, the Hindus liad gold coins before the invasion of 
Alexander—probably the aishkas with various t.yjies 
(uiwonipa), of wliicli n ecklaces were made, and the sotarndniu, 
which weighed ten Ag^irftnofar (tlw berry of M/nt« pecalorius^ 
a unit of weight) and, according to the Vtda. were equivalent 
to B hundred cows. Another wtin, aljout the value of which 
we have no information, was the kdrshdpaaa, which was 
at first of copper and later of sQvcr and gold. Under the 
Guptas the use of ttie word dittdra, from Latin (/bioriiu, 
for a goli! coinage points to ilunnui influence. It was 
generally allow'ed, about the Christian era, that money 
should produce intercat, wiiich was reckoned at 15 per cent 
per on mini. Exemption from the lithe collected on income 
wa’i enjoyed by *' learned ” priests, women, children under 
the age i>f puberty, Brahman students, ascetics, slaves, 
cripples and sick j'crsons. 

State Socialis-m. The Poverty of India 

The needs of the diflercnl states raised an infinite nunilier 
of impediments to trade—duties to be paid <m crosising 
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frcmticrs. town octrois^ cuj;tom$ tolk^ etc, Tmvelkr^^ 

lifld to provide them^lvcs vrith passporU. tJicir fLecLojiition^ 
as So Ihc value of Ihc goods which they traitHporicd were 
chocked niinutdy, and the tax-collector, the polieeiiutii, and 
the spy vied in zcad for the profit of their master, the head 
of the state. He, not only as King hut aa the manager of 
the national property, whieh^ witatever its real was large 
com pored with tliat of indivjduahp had a direct intereirt in the 
public wealth, KantJlya shows the ej^tent to which econonucs 
contribute to politici^p and advises princes to have supeiin* 
tendents to control mines, wcn^niigt irrigation, stock-rm$iog, 
and tradCp all the sources of wealth. Business would hii\T^ 
been, subject to the most absurd red tape if the Ariha^d^^ira 
had ever had the force of law—checking of pricey, the profit 
being laid down at 5 per cent for local trade and at 10 per 
cent for foreign goods^ and increasing penalties in case of 
infringement of the rcgniatiotis. All these art significani 
features of Indian society, wtuch was developing under 
the influence of monarchy into a sort of enlightened des- 
[mtism which was practically state sociatism. 

Hut the development was theoretical rather than aetuaL 
The only political ideal of the countries of India was a wise 
administration, of which a foiv potentates of the first magnb 
tude gave ditfcrcut models. But that administration let 
us say it agaiti^ an ideal much rather than a permanent reality, 
III spite of all its possihilitis of opuLcnce, India was and 
rcmamcd a fioor country. Even more than by tlie tiei^uyt 
the peasant b perpetually victlmi^ by the money-lender; 
for he is too ignorant, and often too far away from markets^ 
to sell bi» own produce. The tiioney-Jcudcr therefore buys 
the whole available liar vest al a price which he fixes by his 
own authority, jiays the required nnifiunt of rent and land 
revenue to the state, and kcejis at! the rest as interest on his 
loan.^' ^ 

This wretched existence of the immense majority of fllndus 
explains some of the forms of thought which we shall lind 
when we study indi\^dual religion and ptulDSopliy, It created 
a inelai]chilly pessimism, aliatred of life, at least among the 
unprivileged eastes, it inspired, by the transpot^itiosi of 
faels into ideals, the convietioii that under-nourishment 

* C1.V11, p. 44. 
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aiid diminLshed activity were nu^wta to soJvation^ Whil^ 
tbe Brnbmiui sets himself up as a god to whom hoiioui' luid 
pTofit ate due, the matenAlistic ascetic, who deiucs dhofma. 
the Yogin, contemptuous of ritual, and the Join or Budilhiat 
monk, who as an iudividyal owns nothing, will preach 
fonm of religious life in which mmiey docs not matter. 
SacriOees are very costly, and only pc^ible for the ridi. On 
tile friiigu of aristocratic orthodoxy sects of the non-possessors 
will rise in swarms, full of ardour and audacity. They will 
not aim at changing the social order, but they will take to 
themselves mighty compensations and ineomporahle repara¬ 
tions in the spiritual order. Not ha^Hug enough property 
tc» win the flavour of the gods, they will dispense with aU 
worship, or they will teach that the only true soiorifijcc 
consists ill knowing, or else in loving. 
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REUnioNB Axi> Piutofiorarcs 

in ITES uml institutlDns havt inLrodiieed us to the religious 
life of India. We must now look at that reUgious life 
from within, from the point of vHew of consciences. 

For the very reason that the ciiaracter of India made 
Mp of a welter of different things, the elements of refiection 
were extremely betetogeneoas* and one woulil say that 
tfiere was all the more need for thought to coneentrate in 
order to attempt some sort of unification^ And indeed the 
collective efforts of meditation have nowhere been so intense 
and systematic as in Iiidift. Almost every activity was 
religious^ ajid in the omong the races of higher culture, 
religion made sufficient appeal to personal reflection to 
desersne to l>e called phllEiisophy. Speculative systems free 
of dogma and ritual existed from the dawn of tufitortcal 
times, and more than one of them afterwards gave birth to 
dogmas and lituat. Religious thought and free thought 
run into one another endlessly,. 

To divide the history of Indian thought into phases 
Tunst needs be an arbitriury process of over-simplification* 
The religious life of the country, like its social life* is nothing 
but the confused total of local traditions, the histar>' of which, 
far from Ixung WTitten. is hardly pi>F;sible to xvritc. From 
Kashmir to the Maratha country, from Bengal to Mnlaliar^ 
conditions var>' very grcutly, mid in any emc of these regions 
the ixiany ^itutst of the population are di^nded by insur- 
mountablc differenced. An immense supply of notes on 
folk-lore, a searching cxuminntiim of monners, a thnroiigh 
clearing of iivcrgrown jungles of litcratnrv, $uid nn ubtjndant 
iKioty of archiVfiSogicail finds wHinkl be necessary cveiy-^rhen? 
before a few infcrencts could be drawn- Treating of India 
in gencnilp we are hound to be ^Tigue* 

Nor is that all. lu asaumiiig a priori a development 
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in the world nf Indian thought, we run ngninst native senti¬ 
ment, Let us admit that the impulse to look for development 
in every domain, even when the do not compel us to 
do so, may be a European prejudice. Let us draw a leiison 
from the dislike which tlic Hindu shows to sharing the 
prindplfis of our “ isetenoe *' on this point. A cu-ttom or 
a 1»Iief may be much older than the earliest document 
attesting its existence. What does this but that 

the very precautions of criticism may lead us astray, and 
that we have something to leom from those very peoples 
which Europe is instructing in historical method t When 
the Hindu rejects the explanations of the liVestcmcr, he 
does so in virtue of a knowledge—^vaguc, no doubt, but 
lively and direct—of the mentality of the people and the 
local conditions, which Europeans do not suflltricnLly take 
into account. Raving made tills reservatiou, we can and 
must attempt to took for changes in the course of the ages; 
and the less dogmatic we are the less we shall court dtsasler. 


* 


CHAPTER 1 


I 

OltlOlKS 

The Munda Eteuient 

TTIE barbarians who speak Austro- Asiatic toiignes of 
Munda type forni the lowest substmtum of the population 
of India- Not only were they the ori^nal mhabitiuit^ but 
vast teser^'Dits of '* imeivitizcd roanlEiUfi still survive in 
the hill districts, away from the great roods and centres of 
culture* The Santak of Chola Nagpur and the Ko)s ore at 
iiiis stage to-day. Students of India were too long Idiiid to 
the permanent influcuoe of this factor^ both meia] and 
linguistic* It needed the curiodty of Sylvain L^vi, directed 
to place-namirs, to ral$e tire question in all ita bcaring^t 
and it needed the competence in AustfO'Asiatic philology 
of his disciple J* Prstylaski to produce definite results which 
are already very rcniarkahle. It is established that the most 
fttieicnt clement in India is of the race as the peoples 

of the Nicobar Istiinds and Malaeeai 

The retigion of these tribes may be ilescribcd os being 
based on toLcmisin. The memhers of a group fec( Ihcmseivcfi 
to be mt in tliat their life i» the actual life of a vcgetahle 
or animal ipci^iea- So the principle which ainmate^ Uiem 
b at once imtiiaiient and transcendent ^ and here wc muat 
recognize the first experience of an attitude from which 
many later tnetaphysieal systems were to proceed. 

V^table energy is very w'ldcly venernled* Eating 
offers II way of eaptiiring this force hy nbsorpti’an of the 
spiritual principle. India wm to keep the eontietion that 
existence U a question of food, and of that axiom^ based on 
elementar)^ ol^servation, it would discover many subtle 
applications. yioreover^ to primitive man the spectacle 
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of the vegctnble "world bears witness to the poljtt^orphiAm 
of fistun more clearly than that of the animat kimjilom. 
That a tiny seed should produce masses of vcnliire, and lliat 
all ttiat luxuriance should end in new seeds, wbiett men 
can use or dcstrovt a fuel to be seen on evriy side in the 
jungle wliieh was the normal environment of man in India, 
no doubt planted in men's minds the hotimi of a mechanical, 
spontaneous evolution, which could, however, be arrested 
by human intervention. Fven in its most abstract interpre¬ 
tations, this evolution would continue to be described in 
“vegetoble” terms i the mamfestations of existence result 
from seeds which ripen ond fructify with a view to siibsefjuent 
sowings without, end, unless there is destruction by 
torrefnetiorL 

The lower peoples of India were many of them cannibal. 
For them the best saerifice of all was the consuniptioii 
of the raw flesh and hot blootl of liuniaii beings. This pmtlice 
is in accordance with the principle of tutemism, which linds 
the eoscnce of universal life in the life of the spedes. These 
bloody rites are quite uiilike Uravidian or V^ic swcrificesi 
and are doubtless the prototype of those exceptional rites, 
of which elossic-al orthodoxy preser^'ed the memory, in which 
the victim was a man. 

Most of the features which Ldvy-Bruhl hn'^ noted ns 
characteristic of " primitive " thought are to be found not 
only among the less civilized peoples of India, but in a greal 
many aspects of Indian thought hi the syncretic form a.$sumiil 
by it in historical times. Such, for example, is the prclogical 
mentality, which never dies out, in spite of attempts almost 
ns ancient as itself to set up a logical discipline. Such is the 
conviction of the cfTicndt)' of desire or thought. Such arc 
the l>clk>f tJi eontinuanec after death, and that in the power 
of an imhvitiun], living, dead, or dime, to be in more than 
one place at u time. 

So it is one of the great differences between the ^iVest 
ami India that the bttcr has always hoarded in her bosom, 
in the midst of highly rcFincd cultures, clanents which have 
remained, as it were, in their crude state. Tlie “ luirharian ” 
invasions inflicted on her from outside were never as liarbarie 
ns some penimnent fnclors in India herself. 
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Dravidiitu^ Sumerinn^ and Semiik. EianrfiU 

The Dravidioii culls kft nii the religions of the classJcnJ 
period tmees-which* if not deeper, n"orc fit least mon* deliriite 
Hum those of the pre-Dravidinn eult«. One religious net in 
particular still bears their mark — the veiiemtion of 
an idol. To do worship to an image, to water it or scent it 
or Jiang it with giirlniids, is quite a ilifferent act i>om a blood- 
sacrLGcc. Flowers, seenti», and the rest may, no doubt, be 
rcgiu-ded ns offerings, hut they arc attentions mthcr than 
gift s. Stone or wood, a statue is the symbolic object of a cult in 
that it is ** cultivatedrendered floumhing and prosperous, 
and therefore capable of radiating bencriccot il^f!uenf^e$» The 
ncgritofi who pmetise such rites are gentle entaturcs^ very 
unlike the Kols with their bloody saeriheesH 

In this religion grossness and ferocity arc to l>e found 
in the gods tather than in man. Most of the deities arc 
females* and this accords with the prcpoitikTUnt place held 
by vfojticn in matriarcha! societies, from liic Astanic peoples 
of Cappadocia to the dvvcllenj on ihc seaboard of the Bay 
of Bengal. Tlic hideous ogresses who still rule in tlie temples 
of the sDutli-eastcm coast of the Deccan perpetuate tliis 
form of divinity. There is no doubt that Kali the Block 
and Durga tlie Unapproachable would never have been 
brought into the Brahman pantheon if Dmsidian goddesses 
with names ending in -amma had not stood as prototypes, 
it ts even to be impjiosed that Krishna* the very niueh 
Unihmnnir^d black ” demig^Kh keeps up ^me connexion 
with the primitive rites of the Dravidians especially when, that 
mystic hridegroom of pious consciences assumes, and that 
ton in the lihagavadgifd, Lhc aspect of a ilLVourltig namstcr. 

So, then, the dark-skinneej Iiidiaus were particulurly 
nlu'c to ihc iiialefictnl and fearful attributes of the absolute, 
11 jc numiiifyimm which BudoLf Otto, fullowing Durkheim, 
describes as oiir of the two faces of the sacrtid, Tliey not 
only feared the gods, as did some of the coittemporaries 
of Bpieuriis and Liierrtius ; they were terrified of thenn 
Ni) iloiibt the eares^rs lavished on their images Ccjided to 
make them inoffensiveH ^Vhen llindubm coaxes the destroying 
g!wl by calling him the Propitious or tlir Benevolent* Si^Ti,^ 
it is acting in the Dravidian fashion.. 
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'Hil- griimiriR (loddjrs^ses rule the fniit fulness 

of Euiturc, TIjc mffcseiiluie aspect of that feCTiwlity is repre¬ 
sent eil in art impenomU nuiiinGr by many plmtlic rmblems. 
This IS the tmgin of the fetishism uf IIw; tinga, so wiilei^prend 
in cUissioa] Itidia, where^ from the Ixigirming* the name 
borne Jvy univer^l spirit la the Man, Ptiniaha- Here a^itin 
the religion of Siva forms the briiige lictwccn Dravklinn 
superstitions and orthodoxy, for the swaJJuwer as^uiuiai the 
character of the RttaiL generator; indeed, the chief contri* 
bution of theDmvidiojia to the abstract thought of Hinduism 
might wcO be tisc idea which had such a great future before 
it, though foreign to Vedism—that production and destruction 
come from the same principle. 

We know nothing about the amalgam of Sumerian and 
Dm vidian ideas which must Imvc reigned in the Indus 
hasLti before Lite coming of the Aryans, But through it the 
rriigions of India are in part derived from the andent 
religions of Mesopotamin. Animism, the behef in creation 
by the efficiency of the Worrb and the worship of a ^lother 
Goddess are very old Asianic and Sumerian conviction5^ 
and Iranian Ahum and Vedic Varuna are continuations 
of Anu, god of the sky^ but also of min and therefore of 
water, who was worshipped at Sippor and Nippur from the 
beginning of the third millennium ax. The sinMlarity of 
name between Ahura (Asura in Vedic) and Ashitr, the 
eponymous god of Assyria, is striking^ and we may add that 
Uie apm of tlic Babylon ians is prelmbly rqutvalent to apa* 
(waters) in the Vedas* Slatjy Semitic legends, especially 
A'tsym-Bebylonian, were brought by the .saiue road into 
Uic inheritance of India, such as the story of the Deluge, 
which must, in its most eastern form, have united with the 
myth of Mnnti. I^tly, Chalchcan astrology was also handed 
down to the Hindus. 


II 

TTTE Rm.TOEOS OF TtEP* Vf^tlXC ARTAliSl AKll F-ARUY 
BRAlTMaKtSX 


Th€ VedM 


In compajis^m with the religions of the other races 
of India* the primitive religion of the Aryans h one of which 
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WD call have some positive knowledge, for we hove abundant 
evidvnre for it in its various forms. We must remember 
that the Afyo, the XndO'lrauion branch of nil the peoples which 
speok Itidu*European languages, can l»e stuped in their 
Ininian asi»«>t in Avestic literature and in their Indian 
nspret in the Vedas, and that the two series of works show 
very close affinities. 

ilcre the difficulty lies in Uie interpreUtion of the docu* 
ments. The two lilciatuits developed independently, ami 
it is rash to draw conclusions from their likenesses alKUtt 
the original phase from which both have come, T}»e most 
andcut parts of the Avesta, the GolAna, preach the refor¬ 
mation of Zoroaster, which was not earlier than the second 
half of the seventh century and was a reaction against 
the previous culls. Many expressions survive from those 
cult*, but only appear in tlwr “late” Avesta, which was 
cumpiicd in the second and third centimes of our era. and is 
tJicrefore contaminated by elements a thousand years more 
recent. The and AUuirvarwia are on tiie whole more 

ancient than the Gathaif of Zoroaster, but they alreaily have 
an Indian, or at least a Punjabi character. And while wc lia^-c 
much information about the use made by the Eralimans 
of tlie A’edas, we have very little about the riles practised 
at the lime when the hymns were evolved, about 1,000 or 
1,500 years before Christ. 

The document which is earliest in inspiration, although 
it was compiled last of all the V«las, Is the Alharvffoeda, 
a colicetioti of magical formnlas- lu ail probability, the 
original form of the reUgioua act, karmon, was a direct 
action by which a man, not yet a priest but tire possessor 
of certain forms of words, could by the efficacity of those 
words liend nature to the achievement of his purposes. 
This fun dome ntol conviction wo* to leave a permanent 
mark, but sjieculativc inquiry would aim ut an acquisition, 
prdpti, not the mere satisfaction of curiosity. What the 
Aryans of eiirly India swight to obtain in this way was the 
of Ibis world—subsistence, a minimum of well-being, 
even wealth, a full life, not cut off by premature death, 
and male desccudanfci, who alone were qualified to continue 
after the fathcr'a death the offerings which supported the 
the life of their ancestors. Now, protection against evil 
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—dcvih. the hungry cl™rt* pbgiMN human enemies, 
isM bcasU — and the ptovisttm of desi^dants arc both 
to be secured hy direct influence exercised on tliiugv. 

liiUs and Magic. The Natural Order 

^Vhat the formula nccds^ and all that it necdSp to be 
jmccessfiil is correctness. The Brahman word which 

is often Loosely Inmslated Imth ", simply means ritual 
correctness. This too was to become a pemmnent element 
in the thought of later times; truth would be a irmlter of 
normality and proprietyi not of conformity to an objects 
To know in the right way ”—that was the way to succeed 
in all cireumstaneeSx 

The mdom implied in this niagic« that the right fotmula 
iR infaJlible, holds good both for what is in order according 
to nature and for what alters the course of events for the 
heneht of man, as an indiTidual or as a group. In other 
words, forrtLiilas rnstirc the noimal order of natural 

events, such ns the of the seasons, the fertility 

of the !nnd| or the fruitfulness of animals, no less than the 
twist given to natural laws by a particulap wiU* Here was 
another factor for all later Indian thought to retain. Nothing 
is effected save by a law in the sense of a norm-, the average, 
tegular order or the accidental, exceptional order. After¬ 
wards the name of dhamia. was given both lo naturoJ 
existence and to legislation, to the order of objects and to 
the moral order. The Ifido^rrariiaris had not yet con¬ 
st nicteil that supreme category " ; they contented thnn- 
selves with a wort! to designate the order of constitutive 
principles and of universal stability, the ojAo of the IrainanSp 
the fita of the Vedas; but they brought about that very 
ordCTi like the order created hy a particular will, by 
saerifioial forrnulas. 


^ui:rijict and the (?od.r 

Hita the basis and sacrifice (yujaa) ns the means, and 
tin? mcaEiat that same basis —svLch was the fuundntion of 
Aryan beliefs. From the idea that the ivorld subsiid^i by 
sacrifices the greater part of later speciUative development 
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sprit iig. VVlirn it wiks no longer ptissible to suppos^r lliat 
tiic mcrt" acUnti of aii iiidiviilim! mon the 

pcmtaneiice of ftmda mental nntiirAl it wa3^ 

imagined that fita vms the reiiulL of siacriflfitjs imule liy 
ix'rtain giMikp or by all the g^^ds. It was even conceived lliat 
the world is a sacrifice. The VedjiS, in the strict sense, 
stop short of this point* The authors of the hjTnUJs les^ 
cTtcltisivcly and crudely magical than them of tlie 
Atharvavrda^ thought it advantageous to utter the praises 
of the gods in order to obtain from their favour the rcalbfiii- 
tioii of human purposes ^ instead of thcniselvca producing 
the desired phenomena, they left it to a wished god 
deftYiid) to satisfy tlicir dcslras. Ritual cotreetnes^s 
influences the gwbt and iudueiiees things through the 
inlcrveidiOTi of the gtKls* 

This ua.s not such a great elmnge as one may suppose* 
for the gcKb are natural forcesp mi^st of them bareiy 
anthropioriiorphized- .although the thrt>ry that the Vedic 
pantheon had its origut in philological cireximstance^ iuis 
been pressed Loo far^ it is certain that a nujatn iuiplks for 
Q certain group of facts a A type exists wiien a word 

is found to give the data of cxj>eriencc a sign and an 
expnrssion, which soon bircouie their essence. 

Rita never becomes a mere arhitrarj' instltiitioUt the work 
of a goih The gods themselves* eutrusted willi rnaintainijig 
it in the iiiiiverse, are twdy its keepers (gnpa)* as a herdsman 
has charge of his herd* This task fads on Mittn aiid Yarujia. 
These two hrothEn^* the tmt sofietiotiing contraets and 
ndiiig the friendships of men nud the second governing tile 
revolutions of the hcavciis and bearing witness to all actions, 
predominate over the earliest Indian rcllection on the 
cusmie order, the sooiid order* and their relations. Tiie 
nmjjily fomialcharacter of their function makes them 
the mtftt tv^^ieiAl gods of liiilia, whieii in every age, ns we 
shall see, is inclined to define objectivity by corrcctnc^is of 
operation* by eanons of right praetioe. Tlie other gewis are 
mett'Jy persunifications* often pale and abstracts of tiuluriLl 
piuiiomenu ur iitstrumcjits of wurfihip* 

Perhaps we should sny. not '' or "p liut “ and The 
naturaJiiitie explanation of former times and the ritualistic 
explanatioAp. more rc«nl in Eurotn? hut elassieuL in iinitive 
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Hmlim&nibm^ might be mt^rjiretcd more iifofomitUy as 
systcnrifttixcKl of a siii^k reality, /Igni is the snerifidoJ 

ft re ai wcU as the dement fire* Fa^j^ntjn the art of mia- 
TTUiking ftiJ well os the J-ain itself. Vthas is the ddicate 
charm wliioh drives ivway darkness and restores the light 
hs well as the deliente dawn. Soma is the mooii ontl also 
Ihc sacfifidiil drink, for the moon, emptying and rcfilUiig 
without etid^ shows itself to Iw a ctip of inimortality. With 
regard to this we should note that its the Imlijui view an 
object is ft force, mid being is thought of only in reference to 
action i it is important to observe this principle in o[hcmt]on 
ftt ihr very l>cgii:injng of Indium tbought* 

In a domain where the of sj^stem has given proof 

of iU vanity we ^ball beware of believing in the vtdue of one 
single e^pLanatiaii, Not all the ginis in ilie Vedie pontlieon 
are mf Uib pi^ iiatiirah part ritual diameter^ Underneath 
them we find the mote jindcnl [lair* common to the whole 
Indo^Kuropean stock of beliefs^ of the Sky Father luid the 
Earth Mother. Clmracteristic of Ibe namiwer mtigt of 
Indo-lronian bdiefs is the bcmmir paid to light in its various 
aspects* The gods (dein} arc properly beings of fight, shining 
or heavenly, and it was by (Ui accident of history' that the 
det of the A vesta become onti-gods or demons* In 
seetariau and even Buddhist forms, a cult of Uie Sun 
continues all through religious development. In part it is 
derived from Vishnu in the Vedas r bis Three Stepa 
symbolize lib conquest of the three worlds* If we look for 
other jiources^ we may remember S^tvltri, the vivifying 
(Kjwer of the sun’s hmU and Puslian, the stimulant which 
causes plants and cattle to grow* Mitre himsdf h an aspect 
of Surya, the sun* 

By the side of the rnetaphysical and moral god, Vanma, 
and the ritual god, Agnl, the Vedas give a very great place 
Lo anolher deity. In lira. The hooks make these three figures, 
in turn or fiinjuUaneousIy, the very prototj^pe of godhead. 
Tlie storm wdiieh fertiUzes the earth by pouring water uii it^ 
accoixling to the myth of the libcmtion of \tw eloucls in the 
form of TOWt, and blasts the demons which oppoac that 
fertiUzatioii^ is simply the aspect of liidra as a natural 
force* IICt and he alone, hks a very concrete human 
cluiructer: he stands for the Aryan in his victorious war with 
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Dii$yti, the dark-skiimcd first occupiint nf the emmiry, wlio 

is svmbolizcd bv the demon Vritre^ Force is his essence, 
¥ ■ 

ojid if, like jlII Lhe goAn^ he owes his continued existenec 
to AjubtCtedo^ he consumes it like a drunkard and glutton. 
Having won his celestial by bis exploits^ he bus lhe air 
of A dcilicNl licTo* Moreover* hif? coiiuejdon with tlie conipany 
of the gods is always ujnx^iiain ^ sometimes he b tiie Kin 
of Dyatis, and sometimes of Tvashtar. From the fact tliat 
he is invokeii with Varuoa as a witness of the treaty struck 
by the people of ^litatmi in northern Mesopotamia (14CH> 
we niay wonder if he is not mofre ancient thim the artiva] of 
the Aryans in India^ Indeed, lie is known to the Iranians, 
butt doubtless under the initucRoc of the moral side of 
Zoroastrianism p he is placed among the deniotis, either 
liecRusc he is a or on account of ccTtaiu unedifying 

passages in lib story- Koiie the IcsSp be h the ruia^it Indian 
of nil the gfxiis. He h advised by Vbhnu* the god of sacrifice, 
and cumbinus w^ith liim in a dyarchy which is an anticipation 
of that of the llrahnian and the KshatrJyii^ 

Gods «f secondary or -still lower importance arc numerous. 
Mitru and Vanuiat coupled under the imme of Adityas, 
are sons of Aditip the Unlimited, the Indian form of the 
Great Goddess of Asia Minor. The Asvins, or Horsemen, 
also called the Kasatyas, are the Indian DitRscuri. Rudro, 
the Roarer^ personifies all that cattle-owners fear—^storni 
and plague. II is sons are the Maruts^ the hum cones which 
descend from the mountains w^herre he dwells. Since the 
protection of the living depends on him, he is supposed lo 
\uiV4i; remedies for llie pcRls which he lets loose. So Rudm 
is a first sketch fif the destroyer whom men aftcrwortls. t^i 
conciliate hin^ rolled the Pr^jpitiuiis* Si^'u. 

In the cotn]MJsitiuu of lhe Indian puntht^n jibstraet 
nrftcclian can seen at work in two upjiosiie dircrettons. 
We have seen how^ the pre-Indian grKls Slllru iimi Vanina 
iitv eoneernitl with ooniracts and the mftintenimec of onlcr 
respectively j the totter watehi?s in [^articular over the oath. 
Aryomiin presides over nmrriage. In contrast to these oJil 
deities, others, olrexuly more Rrahmanic than Vcdic* arc mere 
personified abstractions—Sradilha, Faith ; Miuiyu^ Anger ; 
Prajapptk the Loid of Creatures. 
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Tht of the Vrda* 

The c/pnfu<iiou which we nee, the stratn of 

rdlgiouji Jife at which we give tiie prt'Mnt-clay reader 

of the Eigi'fda the itnprcftstoii of Tneoy scrioiis diGcropiuicics. 
Bui it Ima takcTi more than a centHrj' of Indian stucties for 
tiiesc tvidenevii to become manifest. The master-keys with 
which it -was attempted to force the secret of tiic text were 
systems of etymology, Inn^puagc-study, mythology, or 
ritualism, and from CoJehrcKike to Bergoigne hardly anyone 
cpiestiuiicd that the content of the text W'bs & systemAtie 
whole. L. Hcfiou’s objective examination in Lej .l/oi/rej 
de la philologif {Paris, 19'Sft} gives an excellent nccoimt 

of the way in whieh exegesis, for a long time dogmatic, 
lias advancefl towards conclusioiu which are not ficeplkiJ. 
hut relativistic. The mythology of the Rigi'eda, according 
to WititemilE,* ui in a state of growth, and so Is the text 
itself. Nothing could be more artlTuHaJ than the arrangenvent 
of the most ancient part (books li to vii). where the hymns 
are grouped aceordirvg to the god praised and the numlter of 
lines. Tiie later ports, the first OJiti tenth Uioks, border on 
the literature of the lir.ahmanas. No doubt when a collection 
(rawAifaJ was put together by ammging already existing 
stanzas there were many intcrpolutioiis. The stanzas them- 
selves were already a mass of inconsistencies, some aiming 
at llattering a god or toadying to princes, others being 
uwd to accompany a sacrifice or n fnnem!, mid yet others 
giving a dramatic dialogue or a philosophic rcHection. 
Between the expositions of priratly ritualism, like those of 
the earliest Brahmanas {of the sixth century li.c,, for 
example) and the not merely Aryan but Irido-Euroiwan 
inspiration (the Germans mijustiliably call it Indu-Germanic) 
of other hymns, wc may reasonably place an interval of 
a thousand years. ^Vc must not. therefore, be surprised to 
tiinJ elements whieh are not Indian because they am pre- 
Indian side by side with others whieli are not only Indian 
but Hindu, llmt is, which already sliow a mixture of Ari'an 
and aboriginal ideas. 

Then we shall sec why those who have apedalized in the 
Veda from the beginning of historical times onw-ards have 
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failed to understand it. The ext^tariaLioru: giFcn by the 
earliest commentator^ Yiiska, about 500 att! far from 
being cofieofdiuil, and bis collection of etyinologicSi the 
Xirttkia^ ii hardly less disappointing^ valuable as it !&> Cut 
it gives more infoirmitiQii than tlie j^araphrosc of Saynnap 
wW wrote in the fourteenth century. Wliat was already 
lacking in the sixth centurj' bx. was the prose commearnry 
with which the singm^ like the singers of the Avestic Gaibas^ 
used to accompany their recitation of the hymns. Moreover# 
the Brahman pundits looked in these iKKkks^ w'htch for the 
greater part they did not understands for what they w-anted 
to hnd there, namely h^muis which could be used for their 
own sacriticial metliods. In exactly the ^mc way in China, 
ConfucLan trad i Lion lias been only too successful in trans¬ 
forming the bve-songs of the Book of Vet^ into a trftatiie 
on morals and politics. In any case, it ist obvious that tlic 
priestly scholasticism which aheiuly pemtcaled the hymms 
cneuiiraged the Bralunans in tlie iHudon that tlicir own 
scliulosticism wits a continuation of the same work. 

Besides, mystery added to the prcstigir of the aneiimt 
poetryF Although lists of family traditions indicatedi, if 
not tlie actual authors of the hymns, at least their hitman 
origin, a metaphysical interpretation of the Veda 1>cean:ie 
established aa the immovable basis of Bmhmani^in]- The 
hytnns, according to the c^rthotlox view^ have an absolute 
reality^ like the ideas in Plato. They are truer than empirical 
reahlyv they exist for ever and contnici the seeret not only 
of all wisdom but of all existence. Tlicy constitute a 
rcvelaiioti, and a revelation by sounds which ean be liraFtl 
(Mi/i); to indicate exactly how far they have objecti’^dty* 
they arc said to have betm ** seen " by the first inspir^ 
bardij, wlia, accordingly^ are cutkd the ** seers ” of 

the hymns. 


Tfit Brahmnnic CuU 

In the mogie of the Ait^nmrdu and the verses of the 
Ri^nrda wc have the whole of the origins of Uie Aryan 
religion of India. All tliut Bratmumi^ afterwards claimed 
to be was the inheritonee of the VetUe Lradittoii; ecrtmrdy 
it wiks the cxploitatign of it, and exploitatiun by ttir pric^Hy 
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iivbich €itmc mtg b«iiig after tiic age tif the Rig^edA. 
It ifi an anocEironiant to regar^l tiie VoJa from tlit Brohtoiui 
point of view only, but llml uiiuehroniBtri b the corner-stone 
of ortliorluxy from the Ijcgintitngs of hbtoiy t<> tmr own 
time. The armngexjient of the hymns tn mmhitAt represents 
Hie first manifestation of B rohnlariism. Other- mani festa i totts, 
akin to the first, were the development of Lite two supple- 
mcnUiry Vedas, tjic Chants (rdmOH) and the Socrifidal 
Formnliis {yojiw). The Chants are almost all stanzas of 
the tligveda, simg to musk. The Sncrifieial Formulas are 
shown to be much later tjum the Cjmnts by the fact that 
they are writtm in prose, with or without a commentary 
(the White or Black Yajurvfda^, It was considered 
necessary to have os many collections of texts as thme were 
priesta in tlie sacrifidal practice of the Bruhmanas; the 
fij b recited by (be botar, llie ^ttinan chanted hy the ui^diar, 
the prayer of the yojue muttered by the adhvaryu. 

The Brahmanic conccplion of sacrifice, which thus 
governs the way in wliich tlie Vedas art presented, is at once 
systematic and realistic. 

It revels in ahstractiiin. To speak in concrete terms, 
we should say that the magical ojKration of aacrifice crralcs 
or preserves the world. The authors of the Biahmanaa 
prefer a different language: the universe is a iuicrifii'f.. 
TIictc is a cosmic giant, liie Lord of Creatures, Prajapati. 
or the Man, Pitrusha, and the parts of the world are his 
memlicrs. Ever aftcrwanls Imlia would coll the parts of 
a whole its members, urigo, for everything that is consists 
of the members of the maerocosm. Pmjapati is at once Uie 
sacriticcr and the thing sacrificed. So tliis demiuq^e, so 
different from the Vcdic goils, is equivaleul to the pcrsoiiifieu- 
tion of sacrifice. 

Exbtences arc classified in several strata of reality, -which 
correspond to the scnsiis and the intellect, so far as the 
mieroouarn is concerned, to the elements, to the V«!as, to 
the Vcdic metres, to the principal gixb, and so on. In each 
of the lists thus formerd, any two principles stand in the 
same relation to each other as lw‘o principles in another list, 
Thb kind of intelligibility, based on analogies and orders 
of dignity, is both an ancient and a jicnnonent feature of 
Indian thought. Any fact symbolizes a number of ullier 
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facts, find ail facts are at the sairie time governed by the 
act of tiacrificc* 

Itralmifinie mil ism is iike that uhieh hiLS been noted 
among luany peoples described as “ primitive *\ It Implies 
tlifti abstract ions, like Prajaimti, tmvc an objective existence^ 
reigni*Tg over the whole universe or |>art of it. Tbcrt: arc 
sonitds wliieh give birth to things—tlioseof the ritual fommlat 
Unihmiin, those of the voices, Vacli, Ihoiic of the breath* 
Prfiiiat thri.'ir *enn« wlnsse meanings partly overlap, nicrc 
are forms which arc errativc—gestures and drawings w^hich 
have Tnngical e^fic^lc^^ By imposing names and forms on a 
chaos, Prajapalip like the Demiurge of the TimtrQSf intro¬ 
duces order and establishes the spccilic nature of Ix^ings. 
Thought* mi oporntiou of manas (the empirical mind and 
foundation, of the 1 j\t senses)^ is not a suh|ccrtive double 
of the ajacroeosni* an accidentally individual disposition 
of repreiieiitution^; it is a reality, not spmtaol but idtal, 
cajiablc of going past the Limits of the LxHliy by the sensoriid 
urifloef and wartUering outside. Dreanui, and the 

cfBcacity of vrishe:s or purposes prove it. 

The ewnur forces are eatalogued by a kind of religiouii 
physical fwience^ wliieh is at rmet crude mid $iihtJc^ They 
are impersonal like those just mcnti™cd“ritual formula, 
voice, breath, thought. Men have a slmre in tbemT but they 
go from nature to man as well as from man to nature. In 
the latter case they arc set in motion by the magical o[>crfition. 
but ill the former they have a cosmogonic value. The eliief 
of them are the following. Mahas and anu arc Inrgenesa and 
smalUiests^ growth and restriction. Gui[ta is the eharactcristie 
quality of a being: in the strict $(rnfie, it h kind* variety. 
Then there are varirma a-^fM-cts, couscipicncea, or condllions 
of life—flLTii, the vilaJ breath ; dyu*, both age and the normal 
length of life, the vital quantity iruf^rted to each being; 
tfUMa, fo^ni jis a means sii Insistence. Ttrnd^ a siirt of 

humbler duplicate of the concept of dtmmh ’^hieb was to 
become so very importafit, is the self of each individuub 
and even of each thing, in both its material asiiect ibt>dy) 
and its intelligibh aspect (mind, essence), Saty^ is the 
truth of t!ie real, the conformity of an individual to its tvq>e 
(rii abiil.mct cSEtr.nsioii of the primiti ve mf^aniiig tif ritual 
eortceLness Tlie list iueludes principles endowifd with 
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pfirtiol expansivity, wUeb, enuumiintr fryrn a cumtte. which 
mny be Ihc sun or a liiiniAn finergj*, propngalc oa it. were 
Lbeir vibrntiMis tlirough the whale extent of the itkadOt 
the univeriuil envirorinieiit and cundition of tif] tno^'cmeut. 
Such art* trjat, the cutting, the piercing; of a my of light; 
varchcti, himiiiouji entTg>‘; bhrd^m, brilJiance; ir», spleudour, 
beauty, power and giory ; jyos, energy. The neuter gender 
of many of these nouns shows that the prtneipEes wliich they 
designate arc imt>ersoiriid. We must add enaa and dgast 
crime and transgression, evil as a vreongful actiuu, but also 
os the ealaniity which reauJbs from it; pnpa, misfortune 
ensuing from sin; punya, it* eonvenic, advantage ensuiitg 
from merit, Tlic idea of actis'ity is implied in these concept*, 
which are summed up ih the notion of Jto/-mon. Tliis word, 
properly meaning “ rile ”, covers every activity from sorcery 
tj/diii, tndyd) to the moral action, mngicoJ power imd virtue 
being the two poles of religious activity. So the idea of 
karmari is very wide, hiring at once very primitive and very 
capable of refinements, which in time to come would give 
expression to a rellection and a moral life, at Qrst less gross 
turd later more mid more highly developed. Hut the notion 
of activity would keep some of it’? primilive ctiaraeterLstics, 
even if they were not jtroperly umlerstuod. For example, 
ascelieism {iapas), tlic superior acting of ttic man who lias 
risen beyond action, properly means and originally meant 
“ heating ", the warmth which makes the demiurge sweat 
as he fashions beings or that which hatches tlie cosmic 
egg in the old myths. 

Dharman, karman, brahman, and presently atman stand 
in the front rank among these original classes, alnu^sl 
cotegories, distinguished by Indian thought. They idl iiavc 
neuter nnmes, wliieh will not produce luasculine terms till 
later. They are all anonymous fmrecs, of wlucdi existences 
are only the result, Schopenhauer shows a very keen under' 
sUuiding of the Indian mind when he says that in this domain, 
contrary to what happens in the elajssiciil antiquity of the 
West, ease tteqaitur opfrari. The rite t«ing the origin gf 
all Rpecutatiaii, action always stands at the beginning. These 
are the crfecllvc lyaaes of phit(»ophic relloction; they tic 
in a metaphysical llieory of the rite much more than in a 
somewhat arbitrary mythology. 
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Melaphtfiifol Mythologif 

Why arbitrary ? Ducaiue niftrit of tbe mj'thi: wtire made 
lip in order to justify fauciful ctymologtes by which the 
tlH'orists of sncHOce faihered thrir own lucohratiolls on the 
Vedic hy^nns. While atistrartioM, schoktstic classificatioti, 
and reahsni in rcfipect of the forces connected with worship 
appear am the things which moke up Brolunanuim, there arc 
signs of a t'ariety of traditions and great vagueness in the 
legends. Take, for instance, the cofimogonic stories, the 
first specimens of which appear in the late tenth book of the 
^igveda. The first being was a golden egg {hiranifagarhJta}, 
ftoating on the waters. From it came tJie vilai breath of 
the gods (x, 131). But w'hjcrc would the waters and the 
egg couie iioiit ? Then we are told that the universal 
demiurge, Visvnkamian, has his foot and his foothold every¬ 
where, it being understood thereby that the world is in him, 
not he in the world (x, St), Generation began neither with 
being nor wilh iiot-bcing, but with tlie One, which was at 
once sitigle and unity. This principle breathed without 
breath (x, ItftP), for its life rerplined nothing outside itsell 
Like Q germ in the void, it came to birth by the heat of its 
ow n tifpas. Then it desired, and that desire was the germ of 
thought. Since the gods caine after that lirsL ert^iion, 
nobody will ever describe the creative power, and even if tlicn: 
is some transcendent b«ug who prcsidctl over this creation, 
docs he know it himself? 

The famous jnuisuge which 1 have thus summarized is 
oUkc contradicted and corroborated by similar passages in 
tlie B rah m anas. The ^aiapttUta first suys that thought, 
which wjis ricitJunt' licing nor not-heing, existed, and, wishing 
to become an dhrmit, heated itself with lliat object, and so 
on (x, 5, a, I); and then tlml in the b<^nning there were 
the waters, and that they warmed themselves in order to 
produce the golden egg from which after a year, the beginning 
of time, Ihujapati was Iwm {x, 10, 1). Further on the same 
work brings in a Brahman, by name Svayombhu (which wc 
may translate into Xjtlin as tn »e and taum sui), who creates 
by saeriQcmg lumsclf (xiii, 7, 1), Tlie TaUtiriya Brdhmann 
wts forth that tlic world, not yet l>ring, tlimigbt “ I wish 
to be”, and, heating ilaelf, produced all things (ii, 3, 9, 1), 
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The correspond Lug' Upanijsl«id likewise holds that from 
not-being bdng iirow^edn and mode iti^clf diman (iJh 7). 
Tlip very aticlent ^irihI^d4mnyaka t^panhhml alttrtidy places 
at tltc lirgiiuiijtLg of everyitliiip mi rifmflii, which says to 
itself 1 Ain and ts at llrsi frightened and tiicii borcti by 
its SiiliElide and Lhcrefpft splits into a first (wiir (i, 4). It 
wniild Iki idJe to seek for comlslcncy in these gropings of 
phih>!^nphie explaimtinii, w’hcn systemati station reaches ii^t 
bright m the dogmalLsm of samfire. 

It is in the course of the tTpatibshadSp not in the 
Urahmanas, that philawpluc explanation becomes 
systemntic» gradually $bedding the character of myth and 
llow'ing into the moulds the sacrifieinl dogmatism* Two 
conditions ted to this residl* Thought liecfttnc freer^ less 
dependent cm the mtcrprctalioa of rjlual fiiintmlism ^ and 
the entirely new^ arose that meditation is a lul^ttitnte 
for and cvcil an act more edieHeioiis thmi Itic rite 

itself. Tliis was a decisive turning-point in religious devdop- 
TRcrit. On the praetiee nf riles there was siiperim]ii>sed a 
desire to understand the conditipn^ii of existencie, llic true 
and most operative sacrifice is to know^ for it is by under* 
statiding more than by formulas that evi! as well as error is 
chinlnatcd. Knowledge fjMiiii) tends to take the place 
of saciiDcc In iJiis overi timing of values 

action, lost none of its dignity. It merdy Imk on a different 
meaning; it came and less to mean a rite and more 
and miirc to itic-an acting in gciicml, of whicii knowing 
only one kiiuL Ever>dbing w'as r™ly for the ajIvchI of 
Buddhiam. 

This inteliccliial revoliitiiiri was rffrcterl^ ami jiuitifiedp 
by the equation of brahman to atman^ magnifitrciitly 
cxjKiiiiided in the tJpanisliads. To have set up m thdr 
ivatehwordp among many others—‘A^lch* AkiL^— 

brtikjnan^ the Vedic Word, and to have nuidc it the absohitCp 
was the final acliievcmcnt of the BrShinanas and the thumpli 
of the Unihmans. \Vc must bear iu mind tliat tliat entity, 
&rct/ii;inu^ represented the esiwstiec of the llrahinan easlc* 
m kfhairam did that of the Kshatriya caste. To mise that 
brct/niuiu lo an atMoIute was to give a metaphysical justiflca* 
tion lo the ncees^iryi eternal supremacy of tlic priollioodt 
the flojts jicrrortuer of the rcligim^ upcrationiit which preserve 
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the cosmic firder and the sole heir of Vcdic knowledpe (wliich 
the same thing). I do not to suggest that to 

identify with brahmm was to depo^ic tliat 

and substitute a different abi^tiite. If Itot bad hem so* 
the I'pauiiihiicis, instead of bdng the greal sacred texts* 
would hftve been hetercMiox- Hut the truth of the Upanishads 
was certainly regtmled as being of a different tmler from that 
of the Brahmanas, since it was considered to be secret* 
esoteric. According to that truth. CYCiy individual m 
principle partakes of 6roAtfuin. and tliereforc has the absolute 
in hifiist^lh It reveaU to every niiiid tliat the great cosmic 
gud^ by whom the ginJs of the Veda were as it were eclipsed^ 
is consiibalaiiUa] and identical with itsclfn Tat tiam mi — 
n^ou art that alisidute I ” The dtman of each man is Im 
self and at the same time Ids vital brcatlu hut it exists only 
by participation in a imiYCn^J life width idso \ms its selL 
Except m size, if one may say so (although there are no 
degrees in the absolutch atmnn is identical in the macrocosm 
and in the microcosm. A sort of paiithcisnip moditied* 
indeed* by many limitations^ became established in mcii^s 
beliefs—a pantbcism whicii to a remarkable octent lost 
sight of \^edie tradition and even of sacriiiesnl dognm^ a 
pantheism cniftiicipated from the obacssioii of caste and 
apjiartmtly ascribing the sntne essence to all souls alike. 


The Future Life 

Tills meant a complete rcTOliition m eschatological 
beliefs. All tluit the Jf^rdfa wanted was that the pious 
man ahould live out his full life without premature death. 
After life the dead were reeciYcd into uIkkIcs which were too 
indctcrmiiiiitc to 1>c called either heavens or hells. The 
BralLmojias, and* sf> for as they arc continuations of them^ 
the UpanisUadSt attempt a nurober ot solutions of t!ie 
probiL-m;^ of the next world. Sometimes tlie components 
of n human individuality go, after death, each to its natural 
place* Somciiiiics souk, with a subtle pnrt of I heir bo^lyt 
travel across various regiems of the world along nuitea 
strictly laid dowii accorcling to the nmnner in which life 
has been lived on earth. BiU l)y the siilc of these theories 
of destiny, which indicate definite “ we 
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And otlier soliitifine, wltich ftrc dii^pTcr and more sirtmiglit- 
fortt'ord- A fiifirral rite the gho^t and pm^oita it from 
dying agabi or dissolving. Just ns the offering of jemd 
mAiiitnin!i the life of the gods, certain offerings secyne for the 
detid non-re-deuth (a-mrilu), an expms^ion which shmihl 
not be tToiislated aii ** immortality for the eoit must be 
kept tip for ever if tjie deveused arc to continue to exist* 
The preeariousness erf this ritualistic solution contribuicd 
to the prestige of the purely metaphysical solution 
plated by the Upnnishads, The sacriJlee which h kne^wtedge 
not o!dy ddivers the soul from error and m \; il reveak to 
tt its true nature^ its permiuient. Liulisvilubte corisub- 
stantiahty with ibe absolute* It give* mtluitcly ctiore than 
a mentis of proUfiiging existence in the next world | it causes 
each one of us to dbcover and expericTicct ^ Spiitoaa says, 
that wx^ nm rteruaL This solution overshoots its marki 
it is tme, for it ignores the problem. Instead of ficcuring 
that a man shall liave a fate approprintc to tlic oioraJ value 
of his aotiouat il transfigures his existence in proclaiming 
his identity with the absolute* All his human error is to 
think tliAt he is a muru when he k a gKKi, It is an iiumorml 
solutiun. for the rogue d^mufi ai much as the saint; or 
rather one still lias to axplam wby^ if iil bottom we are the 
absolute^ the relative, evil and illusiim^ exists* One rnighi 
say that Druhmonic throughi became too expert in a certam 
kind of dialectics tn its efforts to adapt the hymns to the 
requirements of socrihclul methods, and therefore teupt too 
fast* ill its advance from the Brahmanas to the Upanlshads, 
towards the nio^ abstract ontologj^ A revision of the 
postulates on which these views were bused, a loss of interest 
In Iwltig and a eurii^sity al>otit becomuig, and above all u 
liunj of llic helm which dircetcd thought towards moral 
realities, were the eorrectives lirought to i«ar on llrahuianie 
Ibcory by the heterodox sects of the sixth ccniiir^' before 
Christ* 
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I 

TlfEXn C<?MDmOKS 

'"TTTE attitudcfi taken by titc Iielerodos: seels, Jain and 
Buddhist^ were patliy a ttisxdi of the development of 
Brahmanie thought. &T»d partly a reaction against that 
thought in the form whieli we liave Reeii it abonl to aAwme. 
Bwt they were also the restilt of very different eotiditians, 
in whieh history and goograpliy iiad a share. 

2oma£ter'it reforui of the religion of Inin waii. in all 
probability one intiuenee* That reforniaticm replaced the 
old rituaJisni by a niomt effort to straggle against error 
and darkness, to attain purity in the worship of a god very 
like the wise Varuiiii, who was adored iji the days before 
the Ijidlans and IraninnH sepamteih I fere there w^as a 
mctaphysiral slmpIihciLtion of religiDn, eomparabk to that 
made by Brahmanic 1 benight in creating the coneeptim:i of 
hrohfnnn-Mman^ but with a flghiiiig of mom! pru|Migftnda 
added^ ITic reformation enjoyed special advantagta bccHLOK 
il went together with the nniD cation of Iran under the 
Aehfmenids. It. b true that its triumph was not eompkte 
in the country of its origin, hut ihal very (act encouraged 
it to s]ite 4 u) into acighbouring lands^ Centnil Asia and the 
borders of India. 

Then Jahiiam and Buddhism arose, one a little before the 
oLlicr, atid they developed in the same regions?, favoured 
by the some cireumstaneeSt iu an en vironment only slightly 
Arywii 2 cd and sUU less Brahmanized. Tlie evoluiioii of 
Bralu nanism, the phases of which we have briefly surveyed* 
at least in their scriptund ospoei. tcxik place during the 
eunquest of Hindustan by the Aryans, from their arrival in 
the Punjab to the time when they rcttched the Bay of BeiigaJ. 
The tieliefs expressed in the Rigvi^du were |Krrhaps tliose of 
a people living on the fringes of Imn. The SciqiliiLis of the 
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ttmst Kave been put together m the Piinjah. The 
BrOJuiinruijr were the work of prie$t3 to whom the upper 
Canges and the Yamuna were as famUiar as Ibe adlocnts of 
the Indus. But the holy hmii of the heterodox seets lies 
ftorlh of iht lower half of the Ganges Imsin, If the flnit 
Jains and Btiddhi^ls showed UtUe atUehment to Vedie 
imditiou ar»d were very indtpendent of priestly conlrol. it 
WHS not heeaiu^ they were such free-tlunker^ tkn. might be 
supposed, but flcmbiies^ because they w^erc not yet to nny 
great extent incorporated in t!ie orthodox oi:;garii34itlon of 
soricty. In those districts, the Aryanixation of which 
etill very inmniplctep the nohtc caste probably !iad more 
influence than, that of the Brolnnans | uid as it linppens 
l>oth Buddha anti Jiiia were of princely, not priestly family. 

The two new sects had in common a IjcJief wluch was to 
direct religkiiLs life on lo paths hitt^^o unforeserable and to 
stamp Indian |ibilo$ophy with a nteoning which would 
distinguish it from every other philosophy. That was the 
belief jn tTarismigTation. 


T rammigratimi 

In works cleolilig with this belief is usually 

confused with rnetempsyehosis, m if the itidion theory of 
traiismigmtion were simply me of d^ny. If this were wj* 
the notion of w^nutd be Brahmanie and would he 

entirely derived from the eschatological theories of the 
Brahmsnas and the two earliest UpauUhadm, which nre 
probably pre-Buddhist, the Hrihadtlrant^nkii nnd the 
ChhdndcgffH. Already in these works the fate of an indiviiiua] 
depends not so mneh on ’what he has been as on what he has 
done. “ By good action one becomes good and l^y bail action 
bad ** {Brih- Hi, IS). And the deecl depends on the wish 
li\\ 4* 5). The BralmLanie notion of Jtarmisn takes, in a fiLshion, 
the first steps towards the Buddhist: idea of transmigration, 
but it docs not advance fiirlher. 

Wimt Is new In the first heterodox tcachiftgs is that 
even in this lifCi and if one considers this life aioue, mnn 
is phinged in a tomnt of relativity in which he ts in great 
danger of going down. This idea, which U common bo Jinn 
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luicl Btidiiha, is very filronjily cmpiiftsistcd in Join tcuching. 
Ait ardently as the first Christians expected the imminent 
end of the world, tht tiangetic sects of the sixth eenlory' 
(Irclarcd the instability of tlie homati coniUUon and the 
misery of existence. The soul sinks in tlie universal flux like 
a boat which 1ms shipp«l water; its destiny is to enrrieii 
along by the current not only without slopping but without 
belonging to itself, It is not, il bMoincs, imd because it 
twcanies and thinks that it is, it siiffere. Not to Iwloiig to 
oneself is slavcrj'. Suffering is equivoicnt to serii'itudc, 
Tlic titcek idea corresponding ti> likdian transmigration 
isnol somiich nictcmps\-chosisor palingenesis as the 0aimi 
of Heradcitos. 

SciVh^dra di^cs not mean births and dcatbs without end, 
but “flowing passing tlirough a strric* of states. 

ThU or whirUng tyrafiTii£c$ over the present no less 

than the futiue and the past* 

Whenee coines this belief in a uiiivcrMd Rux Tf From 
some Malay Or Polynesian or Snmero-Dm vidian myth ? 
Possibly-^ It doc* not fit at all well into thv ideas of elassioal 
Indian orth<3doxy or even of the httcrfKin?ty which preacher 
it. Devices had to be used to uilapt it to the ontology of 
tiTohmim-^imait^ which it contradicts, to the BuddhiFit theory 
of the aeU which requires a soul jsnfTidently stable to trans¬ 
migrate, and to the pluralistic ^bstantiubsm of the Jains^ 
Ycl it very' soon estabUshod itself in mcn^s mind^, and 
in almost all men’s niind^, although it Urougbi. with it 
a [wissimistie conccT.'itioii oi Wft, The iLtsLory of lUiinkinH 
has seen ntht:!’ circnmsLariecs in w'hich coileetive despair 
has prtKliic«l immense upheaval. Perliiips siKrieties^ like 
individucdst ate more accessible to negative suggestiwi-H, 
to suggestions of impotence, than to suggestions of courage 
in combined efforts Without dmibt social causes of which 
wc know- tiothing contributed to planting the idea of Jvmftmm 
in the Aryan world, altliongh it was incnmj^atible with the 
oplimisxn iuipUed in the establishment of the Brahmanie 
cult, whieh offered satlsfaiitiou f^f all human needs. Omr 

1 THr SwnLitk lejirndi nf llw I-TimmI itmtrbcHl Ihr ptopleft of juinl writ- 
mcrwl with Ihv imflHliyn ftlmot MunU. tHir maV inyilw 

t nuitiy oi tific rol>Timtafi liijiiickf* Wicvtrd llmt tins iJrad «l 

rtVtiT I ha linfimli tllf- iM-ia Eif monn ar (ra-vel or fTTihlsiiM aiiujuA the 
itM, with ifitiph iiiM? inay cwnpare th^ " '* iif l^^^ t iwiibluHSi. 
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may scc4t tb« eniue in Ihc freiqneiice of »nv»CTcms, in tiw; 
bmg wars of thr Ar^'ans with tl»« pnrii’iotis occupanta of the 
country, or in the instability of the kiiigdoma. Or it nwy 
have liwn the support which the new beliefs offered to the 
ambition of new ntcMuirchics, in denying the vab'dity of llie 
caste system and tradition. For these implied a funtbinicntal 
conscr\‘ativiiun of the social order ofitl an immos-atile 
permanence of cosmic reality, both maintained by one 
same Hte j and both are dcnicil by the theory of the iiceting 
and iiiconslstent cJiatflctcr of i‘hc univeree preached by 
Duddliism, 


The ,V™ Nidifm of thf- Act 

Tlic T>owcy of exp^ston of the new lKttcf!j lay, no doubt, 
in the moral renovation which they preached, NV mily do 
Jains and Buddhista disregard the gods of tlic Veda the 
contempt which they proclaim for every kind of cult and 
rite enables one to judge bow httk the circles iti which they 
first preached were UrahniaitizeiL Kamtan, to them, does 
not mean the religions operation, hut the transmigniticm- 
pFodueJng activity winch steeps ua in relativity and misery, 
tnjttcad of Aramtan providing for out needs, it plunges tis in 
boiiiidltas suffering, it creates nur slavery. It prevents our 
ever being what by right we are, what wc shnuld be if we were 
preserved from its evil effects. But the tragedy of the situatiou 
is that this kanatm is not ati external fute, but our verv life. 
Our present trtatc expresses and continues our past, as it 
binds and governs our future. Birlh and death arc com* 
parativdy unimportant episodes in the course of that contin¬ 
uous existence, tlial ” vi tal urge which would be freed only 
if it gaw up being an urge or a life. Here the heterodox 
view agrees with the ff/iftaclarun^aka I'ptmisAods all evil 
comes from desire, and tnen bear the Imrdcn of their will 
to live. 


The A^iratitm fa iJWtreranre 

The preaching which gradually eonveiied the niinda 
of men in the sixth eentury thus incited them, not to secure 
a comfortable life by religious means, like Braluniuiism, 
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iicir to rely on the absolute, like the esoteric doctrines, but 
to make their salvation. Ilericefonvanl the aim would be 
to untie the l>oiids of existence, to brftcik out of the dungeon 
cjf passion or illusion^ to escape from oneself and so from 
one's necessary fluficring. Juift as in other times and places 
man lias regarded hitnsdf as being made llimugh and tlirough 
of tlic iitmJ of fun. so he here regards hittisdf as the author of 
hiy own mLwrj' and anxiously aspires to release from it, Ife 
wants deliverance alone, aiid be wonts it Ih-voiwI gootl 
and e\iU which, Ixith for the same reasoiu ett^ilave him. 
For good deeds lead to tnuisilnry advantages and bat! to 
transitory punishments; fundamentoJJy the former are not 
wurtli more than the tatter, smeCr being deeds, they bring 
retribution after them. Liberation is obtained only by 
remov ing oneself from the necessity of bter tftribuLion,. that 
IS by ceasing to act. Die w^ay of salvation must^ tlicrcfore, 
be souglil oiiCside moruls ojid Eiutside the cmrenl religioti^ 
outside the metaphysical pursuit of the absolute. Ah the 
more, then, is it ojjpoiiedlo the pursuit of interesjt. Deliverance 
{vtt^ba) excludes dhanna and It require* an effort 

against the normal eonditions of existence, an effort towards 
a trarLScendcTit end. Jutn-^ and Buddhists, as fanatical 
seekers after m^k^ka^ are from the point of view of nature 
or society pessLmisis^ preachers of despair ; fmm the point 
of view of possible litieratiou, they are optimists and 
enthusiasts. 'Fheir kingdom is not of this world ; it is not 
of any wurld., As a result of their passionate preaching 
philosophies and religions came to lose all interest m tbia 
worlds 

One might suppose tliat all Ihought would be thereby 
oondcmiied in principle, in favour of some blind ascelielgni. 
Ju^ the opfKisiitc hapjieiieiL Buddluirm, in particular, 
condemns ascciioisn^ for the sake of a!;eetlei&m, and allows 
it value only as a preliminary tmlniitg. All the hope of the 
innovators is fo^uided on knowledge; it alone can win 
salvation. TliU ktiowlcdgc mii$t trstamiuc the conditions 
of existence^ and therefore of misery* in order to undo the 
tangle tif them and so iiberute mem That is wiiy heterodoxy, 
like the llcformation at the dawn of modern times in the 
West, gave an immeiiiie stimulus to phUosophic inquiry 
and to wiiai ia called in Cerroany ErUbni:/^ the attempt 
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to try &nd Rometime^ hanely conctriv«iblc txp^^ripnees. 
Boldness in theorizii^i vrovild tend to be tonohed with the 
fever of mystie ambition. b\st knowledge ¥p<jiiIiJ always be 
regarded m. the key to salvation. One fsijinot cstaggciatc 
ihe ini;>orLance of tbis inlcLleciiiJilislic pu^tnlaie in rvfcreiiec 
to tUe luler t bought of India. 

Tht Injlwnee q/ Yog& and Ihf Saphisis 

I'be rapid itiKvesJi of the Jains and Btiddhists U io some 
extent explained by the likeness of the tnomb and opinioinf 
which they profesifed to those of two ty^pcs of men which 
were very acth'e on the fringe* of Bn^miuiism from the 
cariicst historical times—the Yogins and the sophists^ 
111 lioiLh Jiiia anci Buddha ascetic prcp4Liatioii for the under- 
standing which brings salvaiioii was oopiod from tlie nirthods 
of Yoga, At the sajtic tiine tlic sophi^^ attacking the dog* 
mutism of tlic Hmhmans by their deninb and their lUircosms, 
fadlitated the advent of new dcignLalbmSf and tlie meth<K] 
of reasoning used by the preachera of both sects would be 
for many centuries n tncre copy of that of the ^phists. 

The uTjgiiiat Yoga is an wdiicli mms at mastering 

organic life and endowing it with sujicrnatijral jmwers. 
By 3 >tijbbom oppositiuii to the normal condi Lions uf life^ 
the iiiiikfl ceases to lie the servant of the physiologicat funciious 
and makes itself tlicir master ; it coiicentrotes itself, and so 
wi thdraws itself from i tn t oral vicisksit u dr*. The disci plij le coii-^ 
sists tn governing the ixxly by regulation of liic mutions of 
hn^athiiig ; the erheiicity of this praclicc is lo *ome extent 
(\atbmicd by iimlcm psycho-phystidogy, but it was eliiefly 
in^^pirer! by rt tacil detmition of lift as breath (prdn^i)* tn the 
iinrl this gymmasliCi prolonged by ^iritiiDt conefmlTation, cfon- 
quers the tnstinetsp destroy r, with desircp all copadty of 
enjoyment ami siifiering^ and gives thought such a mastery 
that it etm move ihrough space* go back into the pmt^ 
anticipate the future, and effect tnarvelloiis tran^^rorTiiaticiiis 
of thlnga itnd men. Ucrem Yoga is akin to Chinese 
Taoism^ Shamanism, mid many bdf-sprculative, half- 
mogicid practices of an ascetic, mystic nature, which still 
survive. All Indian thought wm decjiiy adected by the 
trrrnrinloas inihtnict of the Yogins, who by Uieir output 
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of encjrgy and Ih^ i^va^ aujitcrlty of their maitii^na acliievcd 
A sort of reUgious ardour vcrj' unlike the attitude of the 
priesttiCkxL Yoga supplied the whole of Indm with the 
of a pmetie^ niethoclT aiid the licUrodox sects 
or the sixth century' in particular with the prototype of on 
will ainiiug at the lilKrratioD of the mind. 

The sophists of IndiiL^ like those of Greece and Chinn 
ill the same period^ were wandering dialecticiians, who ^io!d 
their advice to private men and princes. While they attocked 
the tTaditional religion, they liad no belief in the authority 
of moral rules* They revealed and exploited the relativity 
of tlungs and of opinions^ and they excelled at arguing for 
and against a case with ecjual ski IK Some were merely 
rhetors ; others were the ancestors of the lugickuis ; others 
liAij Qietaphysicai dogmas of a tnatcrialistic cast, such ua 
the LokJLyatas, who, admitting nothbtg but wlmt can be 
perceived, held the w^orld of experience to be an al^j^lute 
reality I and those whO| inakiug their belly their god, eaUed 
Lhemsidves Gorgers They did not id) present 

themselves os sceptics, but even thoae who prociatincfl snme 
things to be certain adopted the name of Deniers (AVlffliJttw), 
like the sceptics, in that they despised and scoffed at virtue 
and piety. 

In very different times and places it has liecn possible 
for a most simple-minded person to be a great saint, and 
many Yogins w'crc ignorant and ilulL Tlie sophist, on the 
other haiidt was marked by critical ngility^ Jains and 
Buddhists were at once Y'cjgins and sophists, in tliat they 
combined asceticism with dialectitirs. Against the Yugitia 
tliey maintained that cumpkle self-mastery is not an end 
but a means ^ ngtihist the sophists they helil that there 
is a ifAnrtiirj which holds good for all rnunkind. Buit tins 
dharma is different from that of the Brahmanie castes in 
that it does net eonseerate rigid distinctions between men* 
and instead of aiming at govetnhig life ae^i'ordiiig to the 
world it ft inis at deliverance. Tlie new sects w^ere to take 
their stand midway betAvecn the anardiic individualism 
of the Yoginfi and sophists, who had broken away from the 
social organ iiaii on and poured scorn on nil order of dignity, 
and the orthodox rcgioicntation of Utc different sUata of tlie 
people ill hereditary ways of life- They would found onlcnt. 
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nvhlcti could only be cisIctkI on Br«}imimic 

society, bui irbiuh oflcned favour&ble conditions foe the 
puesuH of salTaiicm. 


n 

jAiNia» 

I tiave rcftTred above to the discussions regniding the 
time at winch one $h<n]ld place the futmder of Jairusiu. Uia 
death has been assigned to different dates t>etwceii 545 and 
■WJT iso that it is doubtful whethee he lived in the sixth 
or the fifth mitury, U ia nlniost certain that he lived ehieQy 
in tile sixth eenturyi even if^ tliciugh aider than Buddha, he 
died sonte yenm after lump Fur another rcastm^ too. Jainism 
reprt!%ents a ciiiTenl of ideas ehametcriitic of the sixth 
century: its origins arc in part sevcml genemtiom^ curlier 
then the time of ^lahavini. 

TAe ^^^rg^anihiU, Jiaa 

The most ancient name of the sect i$ Niegtanthap a body 
of '^ticlcss *' mctir cTnaneipated from the bonds of kurrntm^ 
Thfiir tradittoti back to one Pars^iii who ia supposed 
to have died 230 years before Mahavirat and whose school 
is nmrked by apcdal features of its own. A man must observ'c 
four ** vow^ "—not to tail (oAtiTud), to speak truth 
not to steid {asitya}^ and to be ohaste [ifruhtnatkaryfi}, Tlik 
pure life is poasible, for our acts do not dcfwnd on a desduy 
witlun ouriiwn nature (the doqtriru? of the SvabhivavadiiiA)^ 
nor on an externol* arbitrary fate (the doctrine of the 
Niyativadinii)p but ate tlie result of our moml autonomy* 
Such distinctions show that there was m t ht $cvcn tli century^ 
and perhaps before* a philosophic rcfbetion independent 
of religion and aheacty coriecmcd with the problem of action* 

The NiigfRntha, to whom the epithets of Great Oero 
and \^etoriou3t—Muhavira* Jinn—were to be particularty 
applied I and who as such would be regarded by posterity 
as the chief chanipiou of ihc scett was named Vardhimiana 
and belonged to the Jiiutrikiis (JuuLriputmjf a KsbatHya 
edan of Kundapunip near Vai^i, ikorth of Patna, Ills 
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fotheri SiddJiiirtlLa, bore tbe title of Raja, Imi married 
Tris^ifai I lie sister of the Raja of llie IJchehh^vis^ Hif^ fjUTiiJy 
ol>servLxl the rules of Parsva+ lie marrk'^, had a daitghterp 
md theiip since hh rider brother, Noridivardhaiia. iwssHnux] 
the eonmiEuid of tlie rlau* iKrcanie a licgghig aset^lic. He 
spent t welve wandering over llcTigaL atnang the semi- 

saVBgc^ fj^eoplcs not IJrahnianizcd) of the I^dha. After tlwit, 
riLvtitig off all emw, he took on the purity of ahsotiite Iran- 
srendenre^ or complete detachment {kfrata, TJie 

decisive point at which hr began to approach this subhim!^ 
condition is said to have been when, in midilinn Lo obsen'ing 
the four vows of the NirgmntliaSp be abstained rrmn all 
pot^oniil ownership iapari^aha). llenet-forwan! ™torious^ 
he preached his gospel for thirty years tiirotigh KosaJa, 
V tdeha« Anga, and Magadha, residing during the turns in 
the cities n{ X'aLsah, Srava^ti* and Rajagrilifl. He died at 
Pava, near Pahia« 

111 the legend he appears as a predestined SaHour* 
Rdniculoudy miide flesh at the required lime in tbe womb 
of Trisahi. Tl^e period of hh abode in heave ri was ended, 
anil the time had conic to deliver mankind from increasing 
misery. To be un Arhot or Saint, a Mukta or Delivered 
One, or again a Siddha or Perfect One—i^uch was his mtsaion. 
Everything Is aeconiplislicd acc‘ording to the hifidlible canons 
W'bieh rule nature. The blaster or Diessed One pos^sses 
cternaUy the cbaractensties which detlne him—tJurLy-fciur 
perfections, onmiseicticc, impeccability, the splendour of 
the suHh "Vlihs body is s^Tnmclrieal and regular in a^hape.. 
Ills arc fimi as die diamond. His hair» black as kohl 

and thick and curtiiig, is drawn buck on the riglit and shines 
like molten gohL Hi.s heud is set on his lx?ily like an umbrella» 
his gliiiice is niDrc mdiant than the light of the full ixioon, 
and his breath is balmy os a lotus^lower. His neekt beautiful 
Its a ^rhcll, efjmcspondls harinomously to the three parts of 
his face, liis shoulders are strong and migiity ns a lion% 
XIr a tiger^s, and his chest, broad and fiiH, recalls the doors of 
the gate which guards a great city. His^ wubil is beautiful 
and bears a sign of happiness on the propitious place. His 
iwo onus Tning like clu^ and the palms of his hands have all 
the fav«jutahk symbids, ihc kuii, the rnmirii the wheel, the 
swastika, etc. Hin thinks arc gracefully nmuldrd and his 
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hi|M are roundwl like a warrior’s tthidd. Hi* fiavel b like r 
lotus-flower opening under the rays of the sun. The lower 
part of his body is as the sbnpc of a Ash: bis knees are set 
close together^ his legs round as a com-stalk, and hia feet as 
beautiful as a wclt-baLaiieed tiirtoi^c. the licaringp tike 
the palms of his hands^ the %igm of happiness/' ^ 

I>^t us return to the prolmbititles of Imiory and 
philosophy. Maha^ira or Jin a rnust have preadiei) 
with all the authoriU^ of a very stern aseeticism aiid an 
extraordinarj' dctcrmiiiation of sdllessness and purity that 
man is the muster of his act*, and Ihat in any case he con 
moke himself free. His view was Ltuit of a KriyuvadlJi. and 
he maintained it os such againM- the Akrtyavjldins who 
denied the moral independence of man* two chief 

differences of opinion which broke out among his disciples 
during his lifctLoie were about lltc of RCtivity. For 

rxafnpk. Jamah, hb nephew and scm-in^law,, consldcml that 
an action ts of no effect until it is ccmipEcted^ and so argued 
against Klaliaviro, who declared ** Every action^ us soon st it 
is being pcrfomtccl, ia as good m if it had bt?en pirrrorme<P\ 
tiosalfl, the son of the dbciple Mubkhali^ founded a aepamte 
seet+ that of the Ajlvikus^ whom he pcrsundcdi iltut 
rcsfion^ibility has no meaning, for every mart acts by 
necessity, by accidentt by nature 
parinutd), not of his free judgnumt. 


Tht Conontfifi^j^ 

Aec^irding to the Kalpa StLim, the eommufiity already 
contained monks when the Master entered Nirvana. 

No floubi there were still niore of the faitiiful who renutined 
layruen and pnictisiMl less austere ruha^ Very soon nuns 
were nllovred to form convents loo, and becoming saints 
(^Oiiibnr) could oi>taiu deUvcrancc like the men* The religious 
posilton of women is very much higher in tht^ sects than in 
Bruhmimic orthodoxy. 

Tlic n^onastery slickers ft Life whieb is outside the world 
and favourable to a epcedy atLalnment of salvation. It is 
a hothuusc in wltich bammn must ripen quicker, without 
needing new nouriihiuciit. Fasting and mortirication hdp 
* Cufriooti p. ST. 
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the individu&l to live more and more aecording his sf)) ritual 
side. By an old juaclice, earlier than even Jina's time, the 
Kirgr&tillios graduidly reduec their food to a tninimum, fur 
starvation rauKss detachment to its highest, pitch atid pre¬ 
cipitates deliverance. While aspiring to this end, llie monli 
devotes himself to teaching and preaching. The novitiate 
which leads up to bis consecratiim (diAr/w) is modelled on 
the life of the Uroliman student, the pupil and sen'OJit of 
a gum. After ordinotion iJie monk comes under the juris¬ 
diction of the hierarchy, and is subject to the authority of 
the doctors {upddhifAya among the ^vctAmliamm, jiatjdiUi 
among the Digumbitrs.^] and pontiffs (sari), TItc most 
celebrated pontifical lines arc connected wiUi one of the 
Stliavims, or Elders, that is, mie of tlic gofi^harat, the 
eleven favourite disciples of the Master, or an actual pupil 
of thvirs. 

Tlte comniunity grew rapidly. If we art* to believe the 
tradition of the sect, Cbondragupta I^fauiy-o, the great 
emperor, took the monastic liabit in consequence of a famine 
and starved himself to deatlt. A hundred years before 
Chriiit, Jainism was making progress from Orissa in the east 
to Mothum in the north-west, and in the second centurj* of 
oiir cm it iiitliicnced Tamil literature m tlic stmth, la 
Gujarat and Kathiawar the sect took a strong hold in the 
eleventh century. 

The great event in the early history of the Jauja wns their 
division into Svetamboras and Digomhams in a.d. 7fl or Stf, 
Aeeording to tlie Hhadraiidhtt'chorita [lifteenth century), 
the origins of the schism iay in the middle of the fourth 
century b.c. The pontiil Bluidmbahu, to relieve his people 
dtiring ji dearth, emigrated with part of the community to 
Mysore, The st-etiou which remained in Magudhii, the 
better to endure the sufferings of famine, ceased to observe 
the rule of nudity, Wtien the emigrants returned, they 
were shocked by the new* manners adopted by llicir brcttiren, 
and called tlicm the Wlute-eloaks (Avtuinfiora), themselves 
assuming the name of dtgotubara, the Clad in Space. There 
must have been more serious dificrcnces in dogma or discipline 
l^iicath this quarrel about eloLhiiig, The tnith is that tin? 
Svctambiiras carried on the inspiration of Farsva and the 
Digarnlioras the more oustcre oscctidsm of Jina. 
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Thr Canonj 

Tlic iiclibni U important Ik?cuusp two cloctHri^ 
Ttap]i<;tir in ihc cjunonicnl Ixwks. Tht*y seem t.o have 
given a dcfinile form, though still purely orah at a ccitRcil 
assembled at Pntnliputra under the Stliulnhluufra 

about 500 E.C.* at tJie lime i^lieri tluit port of Ute community 
which was to take the luuuc of Digambaru was away in ttie 
south. This council artongeil the books theoretically hx 
twelve scctioiiSp but notctl that the sources regardifig the 
Moster^s own teaching had been The emnon* llitis IJrniicdp, 
did not at all satisfy the DigamljnmSf who adopted nrioihcf 
ill 1515. at an assembly ovej whid^ Ptishpa<iaTiU presided. 
The ^vetitmbnm canon was himlly laid down and established 
in writing at the Council of Valahlii in 5^ according to the 
tradition of the sect^ and in 46T according to Hemachandnu 
Tlic chief t>art in this council waa token by the pontiff 
Dcvarddhlgtunu^ The language is Ardhainiigudht^ au ancient 
dialect of Magadha, 

Wt ntiiKt cuofinf^ oundvctt to the oiitUne cif 1|ie eanna 

of Ibxr f^vctsEikbiiraiH^ It -ccai^jrlsei: ^1) ^ven ; 

iweU^ subfwvtkkoi ■ (A) lrn lyatkcti^tOi nf mueeb 

lonU* prokXn^i ; (4^ knmkn ttf «tnlula ; 

(S) iiiiir fiuiriiLtiaiatoJi tK^y ; (0} nomr uuuttaeliMt tests* 

(1 y : iirhum^ niomutlie i-unduet; (lit 

Ji'rj^adirjin^a or tJw between true ruiUi 

ntirl false ^ ^Uh Thdtt*ttng.a or ; \ttrkitu Mihjei;l'>4 fire- 

urntfcl to n tjiltiieftail clA.-^UIniUori ; tlv] Samnviltfiitn^fi i 

I) oontlniuitlon of ttie pnzii^ding veetion \ 

nutt* Of VyM'ht^iXptfffiiapU : Urtaited cxj'odti^iT ttipciry uriwlitudc ; 

(\il S^ifMhfimmakuktlu or i edi Tying storicf t 

^viij or : ikvaile fur ttie tiw of byniea : 

fvjii) Amfogmted^d^ or .rlnloAT^^^A e Uirudr Irtilueed tu an 
ik]|do«td) of |]i4»Hr irln» have ►tnn’c^l Ihrrnvctvrn to death ; (re> /IniU* 
or ^[tfriYtommopo/f4a'!fuidA ^ ilecialc of ttia« 
who luivr fisen to the hcnvnt j I jf| PooMrM3|pirHTi4fm of 

Pffiinfti^dkaumi : fhfuLkuid tuid. Aolutkjtbf i |xl} 
or : ^toTiHi ulKKit the riperitriig und m olwnt Uir 

rvlrlbiitlun of acU. 

(lij trpJOjfo*.—(1) Qrot-Atvli^cf Of Aupfrp^ilkit : a ^nnon of 
Slolmvira unit expkuulkMLv alKiiit ihr obtaining of catUleikm *' 
in the twelve cclv^thil wotlds ? 1,11) Hd^upcwiriotpa ut J?4^(»prelnJT(ri: 
tfir Kinur't QLit^lloTiv rrliu^miitkifiii; (id) i 

class! km of ttkc bvKng ■ (Iv) Fenpoi'frtid i>r : ibc 

fiutie Mibjcict—fcwij eJosRft of m-m, Ar^-u niwl harliOTmon ; (v) SutU 
yitjtanntUH Of S^rpa^trajKdfdi i knuwkiige of tbp kiui ; (vi) Jwn- 
tmdvipapanHaiti v lauiwkUgP of tlie oontlncjil to which tndla 
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tieluugAf gt^n|^ralplly i iiT V^m^rap -; kiHiw- 

IHoc of Hh" nvHUt s (viii) A'tr<rj^frfilT s dcBeriptioii of I bo imdcj- 
wnrltl j (lx) Of JteWja^rolrtwtriA'aA i drieriptluii 

Ilf thr Iffi priiiTO wlio roiifrhcd llicir iwpecllvt licavt-jW ; (K) Pii;i- 
Of Pu^hpikah ; ^xi) PiupTiAfirArcJido or PudhpitchUUk ^; 
i%H} VaphirluA^ or rrui^tiif/oidii: lej^cnds of Ibr dfHtkiv iiflcf 
doAth of UiosE Ico t^UcP In batflc- 

(:!> PnmnftA r—<if ('hawarapa orCA jjIiiM qf: tbe four rriygf^^— 
moroJ obH^r^'Aiinra^ oiAiitinl of «.-onfessiQn, tTvatiBC on diMriidinc; 
(ii) Airmii^trhehakkMnn or JUiti^prnigdfihpArtti ; on rejiumuifition 
inrd Uw tkailh s Ub) Hkiftiapiumna oi JlftaiAtujpffnjllci : pro- 

punil fon of inunlf^ for dritth; (iv> or ^^ri^sfdrw i thr 

Iwd of pr&Jta oji whtrli a dyiDj[ moii &itioold Ik? ; {x-} T^ijpii'Ulm'rfl^Uy^ 
or TopHufm fiiidlikai htiman phyFiSolojcy; {vij Chnfpd^rijjha^a: 
fult*» of fnomllty at tbe turious timt** oF lift; {\'ii]l 

dnli/FiTT^ fJrxrnifrf^t/cifi t cla^iiloaTioD of the ^ods (vbl) (C^frnf- 
LTjt/d or fifjpy^ifitVyd : ftslrolngy ; MitMpof^itkakkh^a oi 

MnMprniptU'k^Hn; formuln of cttnfesslon; (x) Ffrolf/yivr«i or 

firrtisfmw: pnilftr of the IlrnJ, the Jina. 

(4> ChheifasiliTss. —|i) XiHhajjhft^apA ; (ill MoMn^lha oif 
MiihihiiitXikn ; (iii) or Ki^viAfnff; ^Iv) A^rfuias^ ot 

AfhArtniiii^h; (vj BfiAn/Aolpo: (vi) Tbeiie are 

idle hook? of riimripUnATy niJeji (Jtrd|Hi^; the K<i}pn SQxra of L^htldni' 
bsiliu is imrt of Uic foortb. 

(5) AfiiffirufriTJr<—< 1 ) f Wiirq/jftnynnff nr rffarddAi/ai/^rno : 

pnmhtej^T lUid Ntibuds refati-ctg to monastic life ; (il) 

m : tbe six oFifcrvanccs ohUsTitory Ui looiik^— 

ntHtmtiun from nU eviL exaltation of tlie diinu^ respeof 

for thr jftirUi C0nfnfi$ioii+ penitence^ and lepudLution of bnal rlceds : 
(ixi^ ihiiiwiiikdtikn s ten chapten^ of tiuixims m% 

hkOittUilic life; {Ivj PinHamjJutti or Pii[i$hmtr^^'ff; nxnnlJty^ 

(6) yartffidHiifi ot A'lrodi'-itifrit and 4nu«^^ifdrti or ^nirpcgfiidbdftt: 
tbo tolol itmi of knowledge. pEturticcl and fpecnlntxve., rl^qlJh^ of 
a monk, mid classflictitinn of the cftrwanicai texts, 

Tise lliffnmlmras reject the angas* PuslipartaiityL, m 
eoUaboration tilth Dhamsctia nncl Bhutnvalif replnocfil ilicm 
hy three Ircnfist-B the Dharalat the Jwjfidhm'alat 

and the Afahddhax-alaf nil in vcnfc. never jiublishcd hut 
prcser>-etl in a monaistorj^ in the Kanara country*^ The 
6cet also has four “ Vedas **—the Prathdtndmiyoga^ eoTnpoM:d 
of pur«n«w : the Kammlnuff^ga, a corpus nf cosniolijgy ; 
the Dtfivydnuyogit, a philosophieal collcctiou \ and the 
Chari^udnuyctga^ treatises on worship and eustomii. The 
woi-kn inetprporated jti Ihisw CKilIcclions lie long to varjous 
periuds, chiefly in the eighth and ninth ccnturica* They 
alts written in Sanskrit nr hi Saurte^ui* the dialeet of’^tnthum. 

The .laius )mve also handed dawn a great mass of non- 
canonical hterntiire, dealing with dogma* tlie seienec^, and 

^ CTiXa SI Xi p.- 
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history or kgpnd, besides epics, stories, anti works on t»etry. 
Almost all these works nre later than the seventh eentuiy, 
the point at which we end our anAl^nis of Indinu life. Ttte 
oarUcst plulosophie treatises bearing on anther's name an* 
suppused to fiuve been written by Kundjiliunda. wtiu was 
|ionti(I from a,c. to a.j>. 44, and his sutssssor Uin&svati 
f 44-85). lint the works ascribed to them ore much rather 
of about the fifth and sixth centuries—for examjde, the 
Pafaynnaeom, attributed to the former, and tlie Totedr- 
thMhigama Suira, attributed to the btter. 


JrcAniem and Rutlism, The SubsUmce^ 

The date of the Jain documentB-—the fioal edition of 
the canon and llic eomposition of profane works—is therefore 
fairly late. But they often contain very ancient poriions, 
especially in the verse parts, and the ideas which they express 
alw frequently take us back to n. very oneient form of 
thought, very much what must have prevailed in the seventh 
and sixth centuries before Christ. This orehm.’im has left 
its mark on almost all Jain dogma, 

Wmt perhaps justifies US in making this assertion i$ the 
profound nllinity lictwccti the philosopbic ojhnlons of the 
Jains and those contained In the other most anclcnl elements 
of Indian thought— thr old matetialL'ini, the old Vaiseshika, 
the first SAmhh}^, the earliest Jtuddhism. Tlicse various 
systems, the origins of which fie very far hock in ttie past, 
even if they ivcre not codified till late, have a common 
fouDtlnttori, namely atomic or at least materialistic principles 
to explain nature, attd sometimes even certnin [i«ychic 
function'). Here wc must see a survival of the old teitcdogy 
which consLitutexI Indian thought before the belief m Irniis- 
migration turned pbUosophy into a pursuit of salvation. 

Furl her uertaln evidence of the antiquity of Jain dognm 
IS furnished by the primitive simplicity of its nintcriolism, 
slilc by side with on etjuolly sinqde spiritualism. We should 
add the very spcrial meaning wbidi it gives to ccrtaiti ijcrma 
siieli as tlftarmn ami yogn. Still, more, we should place its 
gross theory of karBiiin at the very iicginning of the new 
trend taken by speculation in the sixth century B.c, We .sliaU 
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lli&t Mrtttirt later (Xjncuptioiis of ftewmton, for insfcance in 
the Buddhist works, represents a mere swhtle attempt to 
solvit the difficulties encountered hy the Jiuns. 

The resdism which we Imve observed in the Brahmanism 
of the Urfihmanas is found in its entirety in the suhsUntiaJistn 
of the Jains. Brielly. it comes to this. There uie two b'nds 
of substance (droi’i/w). animalc inanimate tojfeyi). 

But among inanimate things tlvew arc some which we should 
call forces, or maniicts of l)eing, or i»ints of view, not sub¬ 
stances—spatial extension (aftain), the prindplc of movement 
(dAamui), the principle of rest (odAflrmoJ, matter (pudgeda}. 
These realities are “ places ” (pradf^a) in which ore situated 
simple elements (litcraliy. small, Ofiu, or extremely small, 
pormndau}, which may be callal atoms, although nei^er 
cxt<;ivsJOii DOif infinite Enmllness nor indivisibility defines 
them. These last are Greek notions, which we have no 
right to apply hi the ease. So there are diScrent mnnnert 
of liehig—the simple, the complex or the molecule, which is 
an aggregate of simples the entrance of simples 

of one land into a^regntes of another kind, such (» that of 
matter into spiritual aggr^tes, and the expansivity of an 
aggregate, greater or less according to its movement and 
rral, which makes it possible for the soul to gather itself 
toGclhcr or to spread through the body EUid even outride it 
This physical theory contains the key to the explanation of 
facts anil to the moral or religious effort to be undertaken. 


Thf Soul and iU Salvation 

The misery of existence is due to the fact that the ^iritual 
(jito) does not know itself as such because it allows itself to 
he invaded by matter and entangled in it Just as. 
according to modern medical science, we sulTer from 
arthritis because uric add crystals colleel in our joint*, 
human ill* are the result of ihe residue left by former acts. 
Karmath which is wholly material, consist* in this obstruction. 
Our personality i* cramped in blinds (AandAn) j this lost worn 
was to r<?mrin in the Indian vocabulary* which would retain 
the notion of servitude as a being tserl fast. Kot only 
purely spiritual initiative {vlrya) hampered; our mteUect 
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Js ilqrkcned anti iLMrlf. So, whtn ifmomnce has become 
too dense, a piide, a saviour, must meal u$ to oumlves. 
We shall see that the sixth-century doctrines of vdvation 
must imvi* been niodeSlcd on the modica] Ihcoty trf the sanie 
period; arc not salvation amt ficnltli jmraUel notions? 
The discovery of an ill implies that of a remedy. The theory 
of phenomenal cxirtenee and the draire for solintion are 
eoneerned with one singk/uft, width must be uurforff. When 
one^ knows how a knot lias been mode, one knows how to 
untie it. The physical thcoiy of karman and the process of 
ddivCTancc are absolutely inverw, but they imply the same 
coudilions. Libemtiou is the inverse of slavery. 

To prevent new Kotinfiii from cnjcumbcniig our funda- 
mentni freedom and to dissolve ond eliminate the iarman 
accumulated in it—-that, then, is the way to salvation, the 
cure for suffering, T],e » warmth " of asceUeism hastens 
the ripening of the residues of itrormou and effeete a 
clduming " wtiich, returning ™c!i substance to its place, 
restores us to oiir native purity, 

III thu) anxiety to preserve the original nature of man 
entire (here is some ofRnity with the doctrines of iSorooster. 
.Anotlier common feature ia the scrupulcuis respect for all 
life, tlie horror of hurting any animal (flAijpAi), In nft«. 
ages Jains would place a piece of linen or a fine strainer over 
their mouth for fear of inlmUiig a midge. The diinlUm of 
the spirituai and the luaterial, nnd even the Svetambaras' 
preference for white clothing, furUicr increase the likeness to 
ZoroasirianJiiin, 

Sclf-mortifitation as an ontceedent means and under¬ 
standing as the iiltimute means of deliverance make up ihc 
pmgrBmnifi, tiegntive rather than coiislructive, of Jain 
austerity. Buddhism, even that of the Small Vehicle, will 
ptewrit mote stuff, more colour, more subtlety, anil in the 
Great Vehicle it will admit of unlimited pldlosopbie devtlop- 
mente. Dry Jainism never produced a Maliiyiltui; it would 
remain, benealh its dogma and Us discipline, little ehangcil 
through tilt iiges. a permanent siirvji>iit of very tmeient 
Of unions and bcliefis. That is why a knowledge of it is of 
such Value to the analyst of the Indian intelligence. 
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Buddhi!^nY makes its appearaJioc as a younger brother of 
Jainhm, It liad its origin in the same parts, it devc^lopcd 
in the same circumstances* and its inspiration was aUray^ 
fmicljinirntally ^milar* although Us breadth and itifluetLce 
were ffir greater. It is possible that in the early years the 
Buihlbisl a polities imitated the Kirgrunllias* but in Inter 
ccntiifics it was rathCfT Jainistn tliat tngdeUed its legends and 
dogmos and rules of life on Buddhist forms, whose reputation 
and power of attraction were far greater.^ 

Buddha 

lie wlio was to become the Buddluu the lllumiTuited* 
was bom at KnpilavAstu on the borders of Kepa], of a 
" royal ** family of the Sakya clan. We should remember 
tlmt^ according to the dating mn$L usually accepted^ hh birth 
and death probably occurred in 5GQ and 480* His biography 
is composHl of a mixture of elements which may he liistorical 
with ^'nrying amounts of legend, CTen The most 

rationalistic accounts are not necessarily the most Likely 
to be true- They may he furtiicr removed, if not from 
reality, from tmtb. than accounts containzng a large pro¬ 
portion of legend \ for that legend is an integral p4Lrt of the 
facts, and contri butts jxjtcittly to the rise of the beliefs 
from which it is itself derived* Wc may safely say that* 
to undc^tnud the rcligicius mission of Ituddha, w'o must take 
into account the solar tiiyUi dcscrilxsd by Sciiart, largely 
on the strength of Jtahayaoistic documents, no less than 
the traditions of the purely human sage wliieh we learn 
from the Pali jniUar anri their interpreter, 01ilenl»erg. It 
would Iw foolish not to make trse of them. The oldest 
documimts wdiieli speak of the lUr^sc«] One tell us not so 
min‘h about I he life and opinions of Gautama^ son of 
Suiidbodnnu* its nb^iui the way in whicdi his life niul o|iinjon^ 
were imagined in the early ctndnrics of the Buddhist 
community* and every later age evolved biographies after 
its owji mind« We need not He too much surprised to be 
told by some writers that the Master evangelised Mathum 
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and Ka-shmitt tit by that fie^ who waa d«Hver^| while 

fdW^, was more thari a gpd —an ttctimJ principle. 

Here, in outline, is the iuieitnt framework, into whieh 
myths snd fables were intrcrtlueed in qunntities. Queen 
^fayn-deW (one is teniptcti to translate the name, Divine 
TUusi<j!i'") eonccived, in the form of a tiny elephant which 
entered her side, a supematumJ beings who was bom In 
the garden of Lnmh'mip his arrivaj being procLaimed by 
varions ptodigie^^ He w^as eallrd Gautama, after the 
seetiort of the Siiitya elan to which he belonged ; his personal 
name was Siddhartha, like that of Uie father of Jina. Maya 
died seven ihiys after the birth of the ehild^ but her sister 
(whose name is equally mythological—^Matiaprajapati) reared 
hijii, and he grew up as if he had been celled to rule the 
world, amid wealth and happiness. As a young man the 
prince mxirried his cousin, Yesodkara, who bote idm a aooi 
Rahula. This happenc<I at the tumuig-^poiiit in hia life. A 
god had just revealed to him, in four different visible forms 
in fiucMression, the aspeets of human misery, of which lie had 
hitherto know'fi nothing. Going out of the [i^lfLCe. he had 
met an old man, worn with year^, an incurable invalid, a 
funeral procession, and an ascetic. These four visions had 
t roubled his minrt { he had now seen the slavery that resnlta 
from suffering and the desirability of liberation. So, wlurrs 
he kamt that a son was liom to him, instead of rejoicing, he 
thoiighl to himself* >iow I am bound by a new chain.^' 
Then he decided to break them all. He Hed from \m home 
by night, his heart tom by tlie attitudes of his sleeping wivcsi 
rode of! alone, and liortercd hia rich clothes and omainenis 
for the plflin i^lrcss of an aitCetic. lie was tw*enty-ninc 
years old, 

lie sat at the feet of two Yogins, Anirla Kuluma and 
Udraka Ramaputrap whoac teaching di{] not satisfy him at 
all. He went thmiigh ^fagadba and practised the hardest 
austt-ritic^ at Umbilvn, now called* in memory of what 
Iwppcfied the rep Huddh Gaya (Caya of the llliimiitation). 
sonih of Patna. Here the comptete undemtrmding, the 
full c#nd entire illumination wliich hc 

has sought for seven ycrars, come to him at nigid ss lie was 
meditating imder a fig-tree. Henceforth he was a fluddlia. 
L'navailing were the temptatioofl of the Evil One, Hora. 
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the tif love and death, who odcml Wm tlie domiiiitHi 
of the world and its joys. Tlic nswetic Jmd not only jnLssotl 
Ix’yojid the capacity for pain and pleasure, he had diwovcrctl 
the secret, of all being and stood above good and evii, goils 
aiul dcnnms. Gods and men must pay honour to this shower 
of the Way which leads to dcIiTenmce. 

Buddha comnienccd his preaching hy the sermon at 
Benares, where ‘‘ the Wheel of the Law was set in motion " 
fJfrn rrnnrfuTkrM-prarariAtia ). Tlmt is the memorable phm« 
bv which the declaration of the conditions of solvation is 
likened to the institution nf the Brahmanic dharma by the 
King in the capacity of judge, and also to the regular 
tevohition of the »un.' the orderer of all life ; for the wdiccl, 
a solar emblem, is also a symbol of kingsJiip, Tlius the 
fimt preaching is made equal to the essential attribute of 
a king and to the cflicience and glory of VisJuin, the sun-god- 
To complete the likeness, later ages ascribed to the child 
Buddha the Three Steps which make Vislinu a principle 
eo-cxt«isivc with the whole uni verse. 

Coming to Rajogriha, the Master there converted the two 
disciples who were to liave a very great infiuence on the 
community. Saripulrn and ilaiidg^yayiMia, and after them 
his two cousins, AnandaandDevadatta, and then Anuruddha 
ami Tpali. These two last are revered ss the respective 
founders of abkidharma. which we may provisioimlly cal! 
metaphysics, and rinaj/o, or monastic diacipliiie. Auanda 
wiis the favourite disciple, the St. John of Buddhisni, imd it 
was in his arms that the Master died, Bcvadatln, on the 
other band, is the Judas. He tried to involve the Blessed 
One in the bloody plot by which AjaUsatra dethroned his 
father Bimbisara. aiwl, n more serious and perhaps a nu>re 
hi-slorical act, he brought discord into tlic community hy 
founding a sect in which asceticism wns roorc rigorrHis, 
Forty-thrct: years of preoebing and WHudering, except 
in the mitiv season, constituted the ** Buddhlsl career for 
Buddha. U ended very simply. Kcar Kusinngam the 
Master, at llte age of eighty, was entertained hy the amitli 
i'hnndn ; the old man's death was hrougiit uu by indtgt^sl ion 
cnuseii hy eating hour's Jlcsh, and he attained Nlnami. 
repeating to hui followers, Yes, I tell you, all passes. See 
to your salvation." In later ages the eammimity kept of 
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these words only their metaphysical meuimg. Far from 
atlowifif! that Hie Mastor had “ pusscil ”, they came more 
and irioFc to declare! his pernianciLl I mnsceridcncc : not 
only lead he enlcrt-d on the way of imlvatioii in the course of 
his huruiin life, but his thouj^lit. ot once as « wish " and a 
“ grace ”, f<>rTm‘d the itnchangeable foundation of universal 
spirit. A second way, still more Indian, of raising the 
Blessed One to a cosmic principle was to make him the 
Buddha of the present phase of mankind, and so to make 
him one of an infinite series of other Buddlias. post and 
future, all co-ctemal hut incarnate each at the time deter¬ 
mined by the rhjiihm of the world and the law of trans- 
inigraLiou. 

The fiiidiUibd faith consists in recogmiing the supreme 
uccllciioe of three “jewels” (ratmt), which are three 
refuges Buddha, his Xjiw idharmn], and the Community 
(Am/iglra). The point of view of the historian differs from that 
of the dogmatist; instead of rcj^arding these Ihree principles 
as of equal wort h. he places the Samgka first, for the biography 
of the Master and tlie structure of his teaching e.xpress withoiit 
any doubt the opinion of both fomicd by the body of the 
faitJtfuI in the courae of the ages, 

TAr Communtty. Councils. Sects. 

Tliia community, like the Jain, includes hymen amt 
regubr derg)-. Tlie former must observe live niles! not 
to kill, not 1o steal, not to lie, not to get drunk, and not to 
fOTincate. Tlicy arc rccomm ended to provide for the nuiinteu- 
ance of the drtgy and to take part in their feasts. Tlie monk 
must abstain front alt sexual intercourse and possess nothing, 
save his yellow rags, a belt, a rtce-lmw], a ra%or, n needle, 
and a stroincr to prevent him from killing little beasts hy 
swottowing them when he drinks. He rnust never take 
money, at least as an individual. He lives on what he geU 
Although the clergy dress in rugs, they must 
keep fairly clean, shaving tliiiinsetvCT id the two feasts of 
the month and caring for their tcclli and nails. As spiritual 
licirs of the lirahmnnic Aranyakas, they should, projierly, 
live in the forest; but in practice, since they iiavc to mix 
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with other men Jii order to pmpagftU? the the forest 

hccomra merely a park or garden which the faithful proTide 
ftir tbcti- use. Tliete were no monasteries at the beginning, 
but they devdo|>td from the mhanu^ at first temporary, 
where the monks spent the rtiiny season^ mavernent 

was impossible. VVitli this early scattered existence went 
an nhsenee of any order of rank or eoulralizatiniir the result 
of which was an extreme dit^ersJty of traditions and. later, 
of opinions. Ti>e title of Sthavira or Eldt^r does not stand 
for a deAnHe office^ but merely for tlie special iligziitT con- 
fenred by age. Such dbiinetious as are allowed are meta¬ 
physical rather than soebd. The neophyte is a 
" entered in the stream ** to reach Nin^ana : the ^okfidagam !u 
is one who rtiiist be bom on earth one* tnore ; the andfdinm 
is ** he who will not return ”, since lie will obtain delivetunee 
in Im present life ; the Arhat is one who is delivered while 
idive^ a possessor of sauetity* 

An^^b^y regardless of ciist*i can enter the community, 
except Ih^ erintinals, and serfs, wdiu are not fre* to 

dispose of themselves. Marriuge ami every other social tie 
are dissolved for one who enters orders. The ccreiiumy 
called praL'rajyii consists in leaving worldly life to take the 
equipment of a monk^ or mther mendicant (hhikshu)^ and 
declaring tliat you place your refuge in Buddha, the Law, 
ami ilic Conmmnity. After a noviciate, by n second con* 
sccralioa (upavampaddh the neophyte arrives at ” the state 
of Diozik I before a large ntirnbcr of monks be makes vows, 
which are not. however, elcniid, for a hhikshu can leav^e 
the eoniiuunity. From the time of tiic Blcssixl One, woiiicu 
have been ndnuttcfl to the religious life as nuns, with » 
code of rules exactly correspon^liiig to that of the men, 
but the monks have a right of disciplinary supervkimi 
over them. 

The cult practised by the$e UKiutcs and nuns disregards 
the gods of the Veda and those of the sects, and therefore 
Buddhism has been ilescril>cd as an atheistic religion* The 
phrase is on exaggeration* for the Master never denied 
the gods; he mejely expected iiotHrig from them, niid 
his Nirvana made him iiicommEnsurabk with the divm* 
Uings who dwell in the parodUc^. But it is fair, if it nicunfi 
that the pumuit of salvation ims nothing to ho|.>c from 
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thcoT^, popubr or tsoleric. The Kwnt»l part of the 
oijU is the celebration tirice n month, at the new and 
the full moon, of the upaviuaika^ At this fipithcriiig 
the whole community of the district must appear for llw 
resdinit of tJic pratimokiha and a public confessiott of sins, 
which art lliercby remitted. In spite of the entirely inoml 
ajipect of this piety, many practices border on popular 
superstitions—the recitation of formulas, intensified by the 
use of pmying-mills the ndurptioii of relics or holy plaora 
rendered illustnous by the Xlaster or s*inie Arhal, p i lgrimng es , 
to tiupas which commcmorali: some ci'cnt of a spiritual 
nature, and so on. Beginning as moral and eschatological 
fanaticism, Buddhism was to dcvcIoj> on the one Imiid into 
pure nieUphysioa and on the other into a tvligioii wfajdi 
grew more and more like lliiuiuism. 

lleccnt works of Sylvain Levi and hi* pupils, particularly 
Louis de la Vall^e-roufiain, followed by Tiiueld and F^yluaki. 
have entirely revised our knowledge cd the Buddhist councils. 
We ate no longer content with the traditional account, 
oteording to whicli tlie discipline was laid down at Bajugriha 
shortly a^cr the MohUt’s death, fuid I hen at Taisali a hundred 
years later, and the canonical books were lirmlly established 
at Putaliputm in 2-15 tJ.c., under Asoha. We ore l}cgjnniiig 
to suspect tliat Budilhlst traditions vary very greatly ticcarfling 
to the pfooi.' and time, and to realize that nnc'council or 
imother* without being a mere myth, is presented in a 
legendary aspect. Not only are the acetnuita tTicompkte, 
or late, or fatietful; they arc biassed, being intended os 
the defence of a particular tradition. Only the critical 
dissection of a vast mass of Indian, Cbinrsc,' Tibdtaji, uitd 
Serindion Uteralure will make it possible to throw sotu< light 
on those early ages of Buddhism, whiwie air of rationalistic 
simplicity led the jitst Western historians who studie<J them 
m far astmy. 

J. Prayluski has noted how, as council followed council, 
the Buddhist centre of gravity gradually shifted westwards, 
and this fact, as he interprets it, seems to him to Ijc s'cry 
informative. Tlie fust great manifestation of the sect, like 
the liTst atu^npt to set up a great monarchy, takes place 
ill Magadha and the surrounding countries, W'hich, as we 
must once again recall, were little Brahmonized in the sixth 
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century* One feels Hist the eaislc system wru !iot likdy 
to be ysropLlinus to politics on a grsJul scale cr to a religion 
embtucing all mankind, l^aisali marks u. first stfige in the 
we^itward movement, but tlur nciewint of the usMmbly 
supposed to have been held there “ can only have been 
written at a time when Mutltura was already the scat of 
an influential eommumty Hut that dty, tlic centre of 
n truly Orahman district, wus a. centre of Sanskrit literature- 
The Mothum stage therefore marks the adaptation of 
Buddhism to the intellcrtiml piviliiatioii of the Brahuians, 
its iucorporntion, not fiidK'il in tlie ortJnHloxy, Imt at least 
in the classical thought of India, -5* for the I^ali canon, 
which was lo reach Ceylon, it is found in a school which 
is almost unrelated to that of ilatliura, namely the school 
of Kuusambi, whose inilucnce extended to Ujiayini in the 
south-west. Lastly, the council jniiumoncd by Sanishkn, 
at which Asvaghcalia was instructed to draw up a gloss 
cxplainuftg the dogma (vifrAdsAd), was held in Kashmir, 
HWAv in the norlh-wosl., in countries subject to many western 
mfl iieiiecs, Iraiuoii or transmitted through Iran. 

The Buddhist legends, no less and perliaps more than 
the «»! facts, reflect the ris’airica of sorts. If, for example, 
a book tcUs us that Madhyautika, the npoatb of Kjtshmir, 
craiverted Upngupta, the saint of Mathura, let iiy regard Uie 
statement ^ on anachronistic and nons^Eautical clnim of a 
later chTjreh to be senior to on older church- So, too, the 
innocent expositors of the post did not see what lay beneath 
the veneration of a particular saint in a particuliir place, 
A church invoked the inspiration of -‘innnda, Ujiali, or 
Mabakasyapa, anvrding as it set most store by dhttrma or 
discipltnc or metAphynics. Anonda. is the religious lypii of 
early times, full of mom] Jn-spimtion and compassion { 
Animtddha is the superhuman, supcTiialumi .(Vrliat. 

The Cuimcil of Rtijagrilia, when viewed in the light of 
this new and searching criticism, becomes a legend 
embroidered on a wholly pognn canvas, the seasonal myth 
of Gftvampali, the gw! of drought, losing hb power u1 the 
begiiiiiing of the mins.‘ !t is very likely that amingemenki 
Lad to Ih: made when, for the first time after the jla,sler’s 
death, the wcnliier compelled the Statigha to gather togethcar, 
* CC7L r-»«' * cevn, p, v. 
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but tlicpc h mon Qf fdlktore Ihfin of Iiislofy in the story 
of (ho j^uliicnojf;. An (isscmbSy like llmt whieli took pbcc 
every yeur jit the sanie season imd was mtu-ked by n popular 
rvj<k^ntl\" stvmrd a grmt nl ajiv raf.e to tkrafe 

mton-stofj in rcfpinlio^ it ns such, tuundy the clorgy who 
wniiti^ to dutin^iish themselves from the conunuiiity in 
tlif wider sense, jiidudioff the laymen {rntthasaingha). \Vhni 
the texts have been tnlten to pieces in the siimr way for 
the other coiifidls we shall perlmp* be more wqilicol of the 
genumenBS of the iiKoimts, but we sluill have more correct 
notions of what it Es nitwt importan! to discover, the life 
of the many sects. 

They scent to have cvolv«i from an unor|pintxcd, setni- 
deitiocraUc stats* of things, in which uo permarienl liicrarehy 
was ixtssibh:, to an oligarchy in which the Elders (Stlmvim) 
have aut.horit3-. while the satnU become patmrehs. So u 
monastic system groiis up in which the rule* of discipline 
(wanya) become more and more important compared with 
the Law (rfAamiqj', Tjic clergy arc less interested in the 
etlification of the fdth/iJ tlmn in rorniing a nursery of Arhnts 
whose merit wUl presently be judged by gnosis or effieien™ 
rather than by piutctnal obscrt-ance of the rules. lint all 
generalization i* rash, so dinerent one local comniunities. 

From the metst ancient tradition, that of Ihe Mahasam- 
ghikns, in which there was least differentiation between 
loyTnan and cferic, the eastern churches sprung. In the west 
two stoc^ were to flourish particularly, The Sllmvinis of 
Kausambi i^ablishcd the Poli scriptures in Ceylon, and 
the Sarvastivadins of Mathura spread to Kashmir, where 
they founded a sect which rtahned to eonfomt to the origimU 
spirit of that tradition* and therefore called itself the 
&tu]iiaar\*dstiv^uis. Since the Sthaviras and the Sarvnsti- 
viidins travelled to opposite ends of India, the former intro¬ 
ducing Pali texts where they went and the latter Sanskrit 
they have in Europe until recently been supertidayy 
contrasted as Southern Buddhism and Northcni Buddhism, 

A great deal of critical examination of the cvidcncL- is 
nct!^^arj' Ui dl^nt^itiglr the corLfuBccJ mmA of 
The question is of importance, for the cation varies accordintr 
to i,hc sect or tradition. Certain works lu^vc only lnwn 
preserved in Hit verrion of one school; others tire found, 
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ttt in hii\ Id ^fiLricts, and therefore in very 

difTerent 1nugU[Lge&^ The gtudiiut of IJtiddiiltini must be in 
Ik to draw ou other tiian IndltUi sources—Tibetan, 

Ctiincwi. oiul SerindiiiTi or InmiMn as iveJ] as Sjuiskdt, Palit 
mid Prakrit. As a result of the frutlfiiJ colhilwration of 
SyJvaio J^^vi and ^^louard CliavanTirs mid the mnrvellDiuy 
Preneh and (merman discoveries in Central Asia, it has bireii 
f^ossihle for Gauthied with his penetration and Pelliot with 
tiis vwit erudihon to bring to the explomtion of the Buddhist 
canon, or rather canons^ a mass of arclre^ological and lingiii^k 
evidence which daily grows more varied and volunnaous^ 
Thanks to Minaev and Scherbatski in Russia^ to Cruiiivedeh 
von le Coq^ Wailcsur, and Lciutiann in Germany, to the 
Belgian L. ik la \'allee-Poumn, and, quite recently, to the 
Ualian Tucci^ to Bunyiu Nanjio and subsequent Japanese 
kxicografibers^ Buddhist studies are one of the most ihriving 
bruiteties of the liujiianities. Here the fmd rank b ^11 
held by Sylvuiu L^vi| who liaa an unequalled nnistery of 
the whole subject and Lias inspired researches beyond counting. 
The army of pupils which he has mUed keeps the spirituaJ 
heritage of Huriiouf ali^'c imd flourishing in France* Tlie 
French School eootbiues to take a special interest in Northern 
SiinskriL Ouddlusm, ill eonlroat to the prcfereuce showTi by 
scholars like Rhys Davids and Oldcnborg for the I*ali couqh* 

Tht Canm 

Let us draw up the scheme of that ciuiontiicti Buddhist 
literature. In theory every work should* allowing for variants, 
appc-ar \n Pain Sanskrit, Tibetan* aiul Chined. 

Tlic wliuk corpus, the Triptaba or Threefold Bosket, b 
dividexl into three sections—tlie HiLskets of V'inaya or 
Disci pi inci of the Sutras or Stories^ and of .\hhidluimui or 
the EsM^nce of the I^w, tlmt Ls mctnphpjcSf 

(1) Viimyn.—cspUiaaiLchn ot Hijg or arlidefl 
of the prdUtmk.tha i hM&niiakilx, '''seclions " on ihe dully life of 
iiiriEikii oiiil lumi. i; lli-b ** t^tai i!Iv 1 bIi}ii uul ChuUa- 

tlifi " Il^msct ; J'wntif ra fc u late col lection of 

etiiineet«l lexU onii ooEuinical lalJirf. 

SutRMi.—Five eoneottoilii t the long colleolion, 

t>l^ha lilV the incNliiini, Mitjjhima hofnlllc^ or 

cUidEJgon*) ; 1 h e nrt[i|H.t^h r, Saiftytiiin (j^tou fM or tOfruj) : tlie 
numerical, i4a^uiloira, la which each -wclioTi cnolubi* one |iiece 
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nuiTf than the preeHittg: unit the IcMt, Khvddat.i Nnwlrt 
■nil* tut iwoial^ work* of Rtwit iijijwrtiuice ; (i) fChtnidiiJca p*Ao. 
short (li) Dhammapada. Uvt Ijiw (n tnnvttm: 

, " oi^pinHioiM ; (iv) Ifit-uftfika, ultcmnt?r»i of UutiilliiL ; 

4 of divine piOnm and^ (viil) 

and (bej r^irr^illAd, veiw of tbt mrnik^ aiwt nuTu j (jt) JdUik^n 
BtorK^ of prev todi htrth* of Bu.Jdha ; ijd| *VrfWr«, mrtial contP 
Birn^ on the An Wit nfprJ/o ; UH) PaUmm^iddmoM^, m work 
(xhi) Flats''of hEdlifcfvt K 

r^jruo. kjjtmlj of twenty-fnor BitEliBw prior lo Sak^-iuttmU * 
ixv) thnn^tpika. Ililrty^fivc Juiiika^ ibi^winff tiow S^yumtua 
cittor to powtfis the ten perfeeUcuu. 

f3) AhIUmwni«,^i> Pugg^ajHtAUmH. the tl.i-ory of IliHividu. 
alityj ( 11 } DABttiAiiffAd, ail escponitkiti of the clrJiimt-T or tminn 
wLieb cvtiHitkin pE)'rh(«l phcnMiirfui; fill} m,t>itmtuan£ani, 
M rrtiHiiwmtKiti at phetiomena; (K) ('fWtfnjja, fmjumtnt* of 

Ui* 3*111*: kmrl ft, Ihcprecedirijf sccUon j (v) Piiffttiina ; fvjj ViiMnifa,, 
quettlona nskrtl In positive and jte^ive form \ iviii A'afAdrirtfAu. 
■ iiumual of cDotrovFTsy for Oie uao of raonka. 


Such is the gist of the I’ali canon. Its more undent 
parts tire the fir^it two Uaslcets, ITie Mhidhatma, a. " sopplrs 
ment**, on estiemcJy subtle inquiry regarding the Law, 
later as a more profound development of the doctrine 
implied in the Sutlas (Sanskrit, SQtras), Thus the Kathd^ 
vatthu is supposed to h« the work of Tissa Moggaliputta, 
ft doctor of the third century a.c. Moat of the works 
menUoued a^ve nnisl have been in existence at that time, 
particularly in the reign of Asoka, when the Emperor called 
the great Buddhist assembly of Pataliputio. It was then 
that “ abidharmic ” theory took definite aliape, to be a 
spccitil Basket henceforwa^. 

There is a great mass of literature, stiJl in Pa3i, but outside 
the canon, which is a continuation of these texts and in great 
part a commentary on them—the Af t/wido-paiiAa, or Questions 
of Ling Menander, which is mi clianictcristic of the speculative 
activity of the Indian sophists of the second and first centuries 
B,c.; the katk&t (the Afflm anil the Nidattaiittihiit), which 
are expbnations of the JaUkas i the glosses of Buddhaghusha, 
the great commentator of the fifth century of our era 
(k"wt4dd/ji|jiaggfl, 5erinftBhipttsr/dtk(i, 5umof^ahin7£i*tiii, Pnpaii- 
cAftfiUiati i. SdraUhapakdrint, Ma rmruthapurani) \ two Cingalese 
chronicles, the Dipavantaa and Mahihamm; and naanv 
other works- " ^ 
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Th€ hUfTaiun t\f the 

Let IIS uow run ttirnilgh the names uf the ehief non^raJi 
works* ehiefly SnmkriL whieh have often been ntlributed 
to a supposetl Northern BiiitdhiHm, oji if the Sanskrit and 
Pali literniures were fundnmentiilly and originally opposed 
like the nmili and south of India. Most of these books belong 
to the Mahiyana^ the Great Vehicle, or mark the transition 
from it to the Small Vehicle^ the Hiiwylnn. None is earlier 
than the first century of otir eitu 

TIil Euid the lure ki^ndarj 

pf Hitihlhfl^ Tlif^ r^rmer ti the nwk ef tlie Lokottamv^diri ^Ei&liA- 
raqi^hikAA of thf! first ecnluTy and the Latter bcLntii^ to ths 
yfinu SQitaa TUn eotpua of tb»i* Stitr^ contaiiu a aumberr of 
in wtLicfa ia>dh null lactnphyiieil att rofiibinrd—*?<i4!/i^arrna- 
pun<iffrU'iit thn " Lolua of tlie Lav '' fthtginnin^r of the tliinl 

century); KarmdaexjOhiit vhicti U ftindAmei:Ltal for tlic 
of Utt- AvakikitesvEim: SuJctms^r^fQha^ u defener of 

Uk' pamdifw of tlir Biiildh^ AmiUbliu ; or /Irdtainio- 

J^YUnlrii, on euli}^ of thi hiMtidiidtrit Manjujirl; 
t)ie Ia/Ima of Com|Hi 4 $iqn ; Lankrtpaiurii. nii A^vmuit of tbe 
visit of Sakyimiunt to Havnita, King of Ceylon i iWaliku'f 
mUvafu^ nn account "qf tbe U-n kiodji t!!irou^li vhieli imi? travicli 
U\ ibr Cimditti^n of tt Buddhn; the "" King of Con¬ 

cent mtiiFn ; SuvamfijiTalfhdsaf, tlie “ Splenrkmr of Cold **; 
jR<3eAfrnj}din-|CHiripn>^i^ c^uealitm of RiidUnn5i|>;iln, bdn;^ 

explanations alHuti the tlate of 

Mo.^t of these works were transtated into Chinese from 
the fourth century to llte beginning of tJic seventh. At the 
beginning of the Great Vehicle stands the literature of 
prajnd pdramiid (first and second centurie^h the Qighest 
Degree of Knowledge which opens the way to the great 
philosophies., that of the Madhyarnikas (Nagarjuiia, folJow'ed 
by Aryadevat lie tween 15D and "^.50) and that of the Yoga- 
ch^ras (fourth to seventh centuryh before which eomes the 
great figure of Asvogbosha (second century)* 

This immense output of rrhginus niuJ phiU^fihital 
works is spread over at least eight hundred years after the 
da>^ of BuddlmH It rises in Qciigab in the fomi of a momi 
ap^ojatc; it spreads to Brahmanle India of the Upper 
Ganges and all the west^ from Gujarat to Kashmir; and 
at the dftwn of the Mahdyana it has its centre in the far 
north-west, in contact with Iran* Persian nni] Sermduin, 
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lU ativunce to tKr Far East and ttit fjienctmtioii i>f TiM, 
mwl on tlic other huiid its ^fsportation to the eoToriies 
iti IndoCWtia and the East Indian Islaiuls e,tiilirm 
that the thciii[^lit which aniniatcd it was at icaat. ns universal 
ns Indian hi its apiusd. The conqin'st of Chinn mitl 
Ja[Min by that thought was to be one of the mightiest 
matiTrestations of hnmanisni recorded hv history- 

Tlie oiJy Unddhisni which we should disensa in this 
chapter is tliat of tlie earliv^it eenturtes down to the 
bepiiming of the airiatian era. Hetr tin? Pali canon is our 
priiicipjit 90Ui*w, 


Ttie rt^mer-fitune of I he doctrine emsi^ts of four Noble 
Tnjllis '* {urj/tuali)fatii). which, according to tlic semioo nt 
Beomres, fotm tlie Law.' They are: (ij All that exists 
IK subject to tttffering^ (2) The or^m nf ^uffrrittg is in huDinn 
desires. (S) The suppression of sufftring conies from the 
suppitrssioTi of the desires, (t) ITie May which leads to 
tliat suppression Is the “ Noble Eighifold PaUi ” ; rightness 
of intuition, of will, of speech, of octiun, of lift, of aspimtiDii, 
of thonglit, and of concentration. Tliat Path Iwi the Master 
“ to rest, to knowledge, to illuniination {bod/ti), to Ktrs-oua ”. 
So the doctrine is presenter! as founded on expericRce; the 
Blessed has discos erctl, not an aspect of Ijcing. but a way. 
and he dedicatea himself to pointing it out. The simple 
believer will set out on It on tin- word of Buddha, and will 
thus travel to salvation, hut deliverance properly so called 
can only be won as the Master won it, by the same act 
of iiriderstiuidiiig as made him an Illnrutnalcd One. Also, 
the karman accumutated must be exhousted; illuniination 
wins Nirviina by right, hut b not enough to oehieve it in fact. 

Prxyluski is of opinion that I he very earliest Buddhism 
pnimises heaven (war^a, brahmaloka% not Nirvana.* The 
chief argument for this view conics frcmi an edict in which 
Asukn speaks of siarga us a future reward of the fuithfiil 
This very mundane evidence hardly seemsi convincing. A 
monarch speaking to the mass of the p^pJe may negUrt 
the niceties of nn excc]jt!onal metaphysical experience. 

! l. #. 17-19 ; 5«. 11. 

• CCYn, pp. 308.1171. 
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llcsidufl, tho Gild tcJls lu tliot access to AruJ^ina is a Nirvana *; 
for tliciT U extinc^oii of our individijidjty in ttuiL fuaon 
wilh the ubsoliiie, just us in ttic property '* BiicTdhist 
cx(M.*rirn«. One tiling docs sceni certain ; the most ancient 
ntiUon of Nirvana has a morid content much rather than a 
rnt'tiipiiyirieaL To have done "with slavery, it is necc$$arv 
and it is siitHcient to extirjiate scltish desire. That must 
have been the constant theme of the earliest preachings. 

At Matiuim or eTj^ewticie new-bom Iluddliisni must very 
soon hni'c come into contact with Bralimanic thought, and 
to defend itsdf against U it had to pro^-ide itself with anti- 
[Irulimatiic dogmas. It discovert-d that the denial of egoism 
Is an an-citrirafd which thmics the dtinan of the pundits. 
U luul to attempt to explain the sLnieftire of existences, 
uIkpuI which it was at first content to say that they an? 
pain through and thrmtgii. It had to look for a ph^-sical 
tlieoiy of phenomenn, the methodical disstx^iation of which 
woiihi lie tspiivalent to the attainment of salvation. The 
philosiiphy thus constructed was, needless to say, ascribt^d 
to the founder of the sect, and it was alleged that, to enjoy 
supreme illiiminatiori. the Sage of the Sakyas Iiad perfonned 
a prodigious feat of speeulation. 

Tiiat metaphysical exploit is the famous argmnent of 
the twelve conditions (Rfdonu), which connects miseiy with 
ignorance by ten intermediate terms deemed to be necessary 
and to prove the case. In (lie Upnnisimds Miere are many 
yguments for the eon tinting of terms which arc presented 
in the Same fn-vhton—^a cascade of conditions governing 
carh otlicr in a certain order. .Moreover, the idea of con- 
iieetiiig suffering with ignomnee is not without precedent 
in early Brahmanism. What is new is the demonstmtion 
of the theme b 3 '' a piece of reasoning n'hiKc logical force is 
regarded ns absolute. 

.Suffering {duhA-Aa], ogc and death (mrirapa)— 

these ore the state of facts, the startiug-point of the intense 
rcilceilon in whivli iliiddim engaged, Wliy do we die ? 
Because wc arc Imm birth). Wliy ore we bom ? Dving 
and being bnm nre two nlternative motles of l>eing (AAovu) 
or, better, coming into heing. Why do we eome into l>ring ? 
Because wc fct-l a holding fast (upaddno) for wliat inaintains 

* Z2tqJ|ffli7r4^nMriU, V. ^ 
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mr existence. Thut is how the physical ct psychic aggn-gates. 

of wlueh we oie composed arc mointaiocd [ far^ 
having nothing substantial, our existence, as n mind or as 
a body. Is nothing but instable groupings of phenumrna. 
Why tio we tend to appropriate external things to outlives ? 
Hceause we tiave a thirst {trisknit] for life. Whence comes 
that desire 7 From the fact ibat, being endowed with fecliug 
[vfdimdj^ we seek pleasant serLsatinns. Whence cotnes sensn- 
saiion T From a contact Is/Nzria) between our organs and 
objects, a contact between our six seuiies (the u^iuU five plua 
mancu or intcLIceLy and sLx objective fields of opcd^tinti " 
Row does this duality of organ and f>h|€~el crune 
about ? Because every individual is name and form 
(ndmorupa)* that is* eomfwsed of a subji^ctive or cunceptuol 
eknient and another, objective or corporal. How are imrru^ 
and forms po^ibie ? By diserimination wliich is 

at once the cognitive act aud the priiidple capable of knowing. 
Whcficc does dL^riminiition come? From rraduc^ of our 
past experience* which at the same time form anticipatiuns 
of Oiir future expcHcncv: thesi: arc the a w^ord 

which embrace what we in Europe call habit, memoryjp 
heredity* Itmatc faculiici^* tmbeon^ionsness. And to what 
are these latent dispositions to be ascribed t To Ignorance 
(ffindyfj). They come from the fact that w‘e think that we 
arc. a sovereign error, a moral and a metaphysical stn^ 
whereas we merely become and there is nothing consistent 
or tasting in iis. We suppose ourselves to lx* an an 

abs^:»lutc^ w^hen we arc steeped in relativity* 

This lalxirioua anaiysia of phcnomeim is full of obseuritics 
for us Eurapeana, and U hardly teas difficult for an Indian 
intelligence* for it tcM>k unparalleled conccntmlion on I be 
part of Bud dim to make it and* besides* it cnti only appear 
decisive to a htind matured for complete iinder^tanding 
by having advanced tbrou^ many Uvea. The historian of 
f^hitoGOphyp le$s ready to Im struck with wonder, sees iu it 
a kind of sorites in which Indian logic is trying to take Its 
first steps. Hut the argumcTit is of iniincnse importance in 
Buddhism. \Vorking from the twelfth term to the firsts it 
proves the misery of mon j from the first to the twclflJi, 
it reveals the sole means of salvation, it delivers by know¬ 
ledge. Knowing how desire is kept alive* one knows how 
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to destmy iL fwim with it. So in the night of the 
tllumination Bixlilha dU in the nititude of blm^ with the 
tThimphiint half-stnilc which the sculptors have glorified^ 
and dr lights in meditating on the ending formuhi in both 
dircetions. 

This theory of the conditioned production *' of 
phenomena [pmtityaanmutpad^i) appears in many different 
forms m the books, but it id ways establisiies ilic connexion 
of suffering and ignorartcc* It always bears witness to a 
phnnomcnalism, a relativism, which remind the Euro(>can 
of Ihc doctrines of David Hume. The determination to 
exorcise subafLance, material or spiritual, imd to admit no 
causes except antecedences in relation to scttinmcea, b 
certainly AS tesoluie in this system as in that of t)ie illustrious 
Scot* Bent on following a middle path ” between realism 
and nihilistic dogmatijfint Buddl^a refuses to iwognbe or 
to deny an absolute of any sofrU thing or souL In his eyes 
our exislence is mode up of assoinblinga, always in^blci^ 
of phenomena which unceasingly appear and unceasingly 
vanish, and these art' of five kinds—material forms (rupa), 
pleasant or painful Impressions (crdWid), perceptiuns 
discriminations (rij^nn}, ami tendencies («a^J:dnaJ, 

Thorny dbeussion at once arosr^ to rceondlc w'ith the 
essential momlily of Ouddhistn this philosophy, which 
perhaps goes beyond the object for which it was constnicled. 
If there m no ^bstantiai Human soul, whnt is it that tmns- 
niigratcs ffom body to bodyj from life to life T Is it a 

relative not absolute,, sou! T Or a stock of karmanj 
instable by definition, since it both disappears by exhaustion 
ami forms again by action ? Or, again, the effect of the last 
thought^ which would thus set some future existence going 
beyond death ? All these solutions, and others too, were 
atieinpiiMl in their t|mo» Early Buddhism purposely abstaim 
frotki taking a stand on such r|uc^ion!^„ which are idle because 
they have nothing to do with human ootiduct. A decided 
agnosticism m respect of ontology counterbalances the equally 
decided intdlectualism which bases deUverance on a certaiii 
knowledge, that of the conditions of shivery. 
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Bbaitmasism as niNnt;is»^ r»fi« tue Fitni CENTtPiv n.r. 
TO THE Fikst CEXTUHTf or OoH Eha. The Rf.uqi<in's or 
Vtsnxti aXo Sita 

'^IIE Brnbrnonlc litcraturr of Ihr when Ihc Iliiddhtet 
cniioii was cc instituted no Jufij|er prewnis the cniile 
simple-niimltd itralism which ptx-vailtd in the UrRhmiU]iAS ond 
the t wo olilcAt U panislunis. 11 nssu mes a enmpi ctely elossTcnl 
character, itkcthe Sanskrit in which its inspirntiem is expressed. 
ITie religious or philosophic thought which It contains presents 
n very great variety of aspects, rcltccting an immense enrich> 
ment of culture. ^UthongJ] kept at nritoi’ length as being 
heterodox, the Jain and Buddhist sects contributed to this 
renewal of the spirit- In orthodoxy itself they sowed the 
belief in ttmisraigration and a notion of Aarniiiii similar to 
their own. and they compel led orthodoxy to regard the 
problem of deliverance os one of the lirst impr^rtance- 

Xot only Buddhism had an effect, if only by conttost, 
on Bmhmanic thought, A factor which had hitherto lain 
otdside elassictsm won its place there, anri a highly important 
place—the popular religions. W'tiile the Hfditfnanaa were 
especially the production of the Brahmans and the epics 
of the Kshritriyos, the masses, a tiiixture of VniiSyas, ^Qdros, 
and non-Aryan peoples, had, if not their literature, at Jenst 
their beliefs, cults, and traditions. All tlicse were elements 
which, in an adupterl form, came to be iticOTTKiratetj in a 
syncretic type of Brahiuiinism to whicli, in our day, the 
name of tlindoism has been 

Tlie U|uitiistiads of medium antiquity on the one hand, 
and the Hahdhhdraio on the other, furnish I he chief docinucuts 
for thw orthodox eclecticism. But similar themes are to tie 
found in Mami (his DharmaMnira)^ the J^dai^aao, and the 
older parts of the Pit ran ic bonks. 

The ancient tlieory of sacrifice becomes less and 1 p<c 
important in the Upuuishnds. As a pcshJL of the curious 
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lictitf that thf MrriilMr of sacrifices b knowledge, the science 
nf ritiml tends to l>e eclipsed by n gncjais ijMna^ or prdjnn, 
which presentty liccoTnes pr-q/iid)* A beginning was made 
when it Aviis miniitted that inttliigence is a tneariK of salva¬ 
tional because it dijrtijigtjUhc$ between the relative ancl the 
absolute, appestran*^ and reality. This went pamllel witJv 
Buiidiiifft intidleetualism. But eventually everything, relative 
and absolute* was regarded as being inside Ihc function of 
knowing, and so a gnoab was formed^ just ns Hint of Syrian 
Alcxandrianism proeceded from the Pcriputclie postulate 
that i-ut?y is* in a fashion, all realtly* 

'Hie clussjfieatory type of LuteUigibitity of early Brah* 
martism was gradually rciikuued by an evoliitioimry oonecpfeinn 
connecting the Yorious cosmic or intellectuaJ principles by 
one same dynamism. Tlic whole theory of nature in the 
Silmkhya sy(rtem waa to be stamped with this eYolutionisTn* 
Nothing could be more contrary to the static hierarchies 
of the BrahmunEis and the materialism, often atomistiCp of 
early physics. And, just as in the West the hypothesis of 
evolnUon owed .mccess to the importance attached to 
the idea of life, so fn India the same interest produced a 
serii^s of pantheisms, alwn)^ renewed, aiiri that among many 
mnn? noii'jumihcistjc elements than have usually been 
supposed^ since Deussen^s iimCf to have existed in India. 

In these pantheisms, which arc haphazard rather tlmri 
systematic* orthodoxy found a means of dcfcnoe against 
Jain or Buddhist heresj-. Tlic principlr of those heresies 
was a pessimistic valuation of life, in the assertion that a 
mnn^s net lirecds a sort of original sin. Against these gloomy 
beliefs orthodox csotericism prenjaced the serenity of a 
phitns<jphy according to which the relative differis from the 
absulute only appearance diHers fmm reality, and there¬ 
fore, provided Uiat we subfrtihilc knowledge for ignoraitce* 
ilelivernnce cuiiiifit escaiw us, since we were never enslaved 
except in appearanecH lint wc must bear in mind tliat the 
heterodox and the oiiho^los did not take their aland on 
the same ground* and that therefare wc cuniiot dismm 
I hem 03 arriving at opposite contdwsions^ llie Buddhists 
w'dl have noHiirig to do with ontology* and indeed deny 
the al»$o!ute: the Brahmans of t!ic Upanishads^ in their 
passion for the absolute* ba^ Ufe and knowledge alike on 
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being. In Gernion teniiA, the former are tirkmntniiUuoreiUtet, 
the latter DogmaUktr. 

The already llmdnizctl Bnliluaiilism which lloiirjjshed at 
the {^giiitiing of the Christian ct« rlifftred from the ohl in 
that it was no longer eonfmed to an exposition of the Vedas. 
Hiat task h'-'iicefcirwanl fell to a special disriplinc namec] 
Aliminuia, which we shah dismiss later. The new orthodoxy 
Was wholly (penetrated hy the influence of a strange asceticism. 
\oga, which luid not 3 fct become a philosophic ^’stem, tint 
claimed to obtain tlio rvtdization of the ahaolute by a certain 
manner of lisnng. Since organic life is explaine^l by the 
circulation of the breath, certain bieathmg-excrcisrs air the 
key to salvation, Tliis is how: to govern inhnlaticm and 
exhalation enables one to txincentrate the mind, both by 
emptying it of the content which it has received from sciunioiis 
experience and by making the voluntary attention supple. 
When the mind is concentrated and, in the words of the 
metajihoT, has become dense and hard and cutting like the 
diamond, it breaks ]o(x>e fnrm physiologieal conditions and 
So fiiids itridraa it should be, omnisetent, or omnipotent, free, 
and able to create at will—in short, the puascssor of edicienees 
which to the vulgar seem to Ik supernatural powers. ^Vltliough 
this con traction of the thinking principle had, in principle, 
nothing in common with Vedio science (iddyd), every later 
Indian conception of knowledge bore the indelible rnarlc of 
^ 0|^i, insomuch as knowledge will always imply, in the most 
realistic sense, a capacity of renlization. 


Thrism. Siva, fTrhnu, Jfrwhoa, Ratna 

Tlie combination of Vedic tradition and Voga ltd, in 
the middle Upanishads. to the sacrifldal lire and the breath 
being compared nnd even identified. So individual morality 
became, properly, a sacrifice, and the physteal theory of the 
cosmos became ou osceaix. This wax quite new nnd revolu¬ 
tionary. Ilitlicrlo the notion of salvation Jiail had no meaning 
save for the individual consciousness; henceforth it would 
have one even for the universal conscinusness. (Jraat Purusha, 
the cosmic giant whose limbs are the jiarts of U)e wwld, 
becomes hot only a blissful, serene dfoion, but a great Vogin, 
the guide anil support of souU struggling for deliverance. 
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He transcends tmlure (prafcrtfO and hU apirilual sponiAncity. 
like the iniman souU can tmnsewni binlojrical functions. 
TUc nbsobite does nnt merety exist: it entcR into sympathy 
with htimiui emlca^'oura. Thereby the way is opened to two 
things ctiaroctcristic of Hindutsm—the belief in n met^ 
physical first principle iicriodicaUy l«eoming incarnate in 
saviours of the human race, anti a pious devotion which 
eonnccts Uie relative with tiic absohrte not by knowledge 
but by smtiment. That which is the universal substance, 
the universal origin, the unlveisnl end, takes on the character 
of a God, in the Jewish and airisliau sense of the wonl. 
The neuter brahman is tr^sfonticd into the masculine 
Bmhmfl, and into more concrete divine forms, Imving 
a personality. The religious bond tends to become an intimacy 
between soul luid soul, instead of iieiiig a realisorptiott of the 
individual iu the uniiidividualir.cd. 

It was umler the lumner of Yoga that these ciiaiiges 
took plnce- The ascetic practising that disetplinc, the yukta, 
was in the strict and originoJ sense “ joined ” with himself 
by the mastery of bis vital functions, as a wheel is joincfl 
by the insertion of the spokes in the tutve. A secondary 
and later sense is " united ”, not to oneself hut to a higher 
principle; in other words, ui communion witli God, Frotii 
then onwards, it is by “ union ” with God tliat the soul 
a«}nircs its “ unity *’; it aims not so much at rcaliring 
the absolute as nt reaching it and fusing with U. Yoga 
becomes theistic, and towards theism it gradually tlraiva, 
if not the philosophies, at least the religions. 

The great ascetic god is Siva, in wliom his worshippers 
recognize a ** lordIsvajs. His origins arc partly Vedie, 
for lie is derived from Rudra, who slays cattle but also 
preserves them, a principle of destruction capable of deserving 
his euphemistic names of the Benevolent (SivaJ, Hhakti, 
the confident worship which is hencfiforward a means of 
milvaliott in Yoga, i* paid to Siva (as we Imd in the ^vettUra- 
tara f 'prnif*A<id) before bei ng addrcssetl t o V asudeva Rrishna, 
as in the Gifd. While mysticism, using ihs favourite pastoral 
symbol, attaches the worshipper to hsa divine master as a 
herd (pa^) to its herdsman (jMft). popular eroticism is chiefly 
alive to the generative aspect of God, whom it adores in 
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the form of the phaUujs We must accustom ourselves 

to contrasU like rhis when we examine vast niligious monu> 
ments to which very primitive anri more piviliwd societies 
iinve contHbuted, The elaasied figure of Siva is perhaps 
the result of a comhination of a native, non-Aryan god of 
natural fmithilness und the Vedic Rudta. The Indo-Grcck 
pwjod, which cerUinly did nut last so long a*; the Hindu 
mixture, reveals a confusion between iiiva and Dirmysoa. 
This first god who was God, MahAdeva, in contrast to the 
nmoy divine figures of India who are merely limited aapecLs 
of nature, may for that very reason be represented nt the 
time as an obscene Priapusand as an austere Digambara. 
The dancing Siva, who creates rttogic by his rludhm, stands 
haibway between the simple natural eneigic^ symboliwd 
»y hU wives and the severt purity of a transcendent spirit. 

ny his original dcstnictivc function and by his secondary 
form as a rigid luscctic, Siva represents the terrible aspect of 
godhead. Its lovable aspect is embodied in various demigods 
who are ginduaily combined in a single figure, Lliat of another 
Haliades-a, Vishnu, Kshatriva inspiration prcdoininatcs in 
the legends of this cycle, which have their «cnr in the north- 
wttt of ffindustaii, at any rate further west Limn the eoirntries 
where the ,Iains and lluddhists maile their appearance, 

Panini, who probably lived itt the fifth century o.c., 
mentions V gsudcvnkas and .Arjunak®, sects worshipping the 
heroes Vasudeva and Arjuna, whose deeds nre celeb rated, in 
t c ■Mi^dbkdrnta. In the first years of the second centurv n.r. 
the colninn of Besnugar, in the south of Gwalior, wiw ei^ted 
m honour of the same Vosudeva by the Greek lldiotloros of 
iiikshiwila, who had hwen sent to that country ns nmlmiHiador. 
At t.hajfiindi in Udaipur, an inscription of alniut 150 b.c, 
mentions nil edifice built in honour of Samkarshana and 
> asiideva, two heroes, the former of whom was the elder 
brother of Llic latter. Now. Vimiileva U simply another name 
or Krishna. About the wime date, PatanjoJi in his Mahd- 
qi^tras line which runs, “ May the power of Krishna. 
accotnjMriifd by Saiiikarshatui, increase I " So there was in 
the SLTond century and earlier a cult of demigodfl, whose 
worshi|i(K'r9, according to the monuments of Ilesnagar and 
Ghosundi, declared themselves UhAgavatas, sectaries of the 
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Bha^vat, which term triuislated the Lord, or the Adombte, 
or the Blessed. 

Ad older name tiiaii. Vasudc^n applied to the same person 
U Katav&na. It is the ubidc by which the ^aiapatha Braimiana 
(leseHltes the supreme soul, Purusha, as the ctnuuioa foiuida- 
tiuti of men (wflro). To give it to Vosudes-a i» to make on 
abs<»1ult- of him. 

The name of Krisima is ussoeiuted wit]) many iegends. 
Out of the Vedic fiVAM, who is supposed to have seen ’* 
the seventy-fourth hymn of the eighth book, bears this nomc, 
which was passed on to a Brahman goira mentioned by 
Panini (iv. 1, UO) oa Karsfajiayana. llie Krishna who is the 
liero of Lite Mahdbhdrala must have Ixfn derived from this 
source. In the cemrse of tiie epic, lie develops from a human 
lieing Into a god wiio h iKitli itniuaiient and ImnscttidenL 
Kven more ei^plititly than the lihagaradgUd, nr Cilia of the 
Blessed, the IlanTBtH^a makes Krishna a god whu ha.s iM.'oornc 
mun. Hut even tlint work {JMtoa] shows him refusing to 
join in the worship of the Vedic god Indm and crying, “ \Vo 
are herd.'irneii roving in the woods. (Ilir gods are (he Icine, 
the mountains, and the forests 1" Is it an Aryan herdsman 
or a Dravidian cattlc-omicr speaking ? The question cannot 
be answcjeiL, but one is the more tempted to ask it because 
Itruhna lucims " black ", perhaps in the sense of “ negro 
Does the magnanimous hero of the epic belong to the same 
race as Die '* while " Arjnna ? in any case, lliere seems to 
lie no connexion between the aeeouttt of Krishna taking 
[jort in the war m the ally of the hve Poiuhivas and other 
stories of how Krishna Vasudeva was savei:! frotii Kuinsa, 
the tyrant of Mathura, at his birth, was rearcKl liy the herds¬ 
men and loved by the herd-girU, and finally triumphed and 
delivered his city. The pretty-pretty " childlioods " and 
the tales of the amorous youth of the young cowherd [gopdJa) 
seem to liclong to an independent cycle alien to the Ksliatriya 
inspimtion of the epic and later Ihun the beginning of our era. 

We are rcduecil to conjeclufe when we try to determine 
how Lliis confused, involved worship of Krishna became 
eoiuiectcil with the tradition of Vialmu, The Taiuinya 
Aruiiyaka (n, 1, fi) regards Namyana, Vasudeva, and Vialmu 
as tiiree plioses of the same god. Already the Brithmanas 
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give the first place among the guds to him who eonqucrctl 
the three parts of the world by hi* Three Steps and sits 
til the ultimate alMxlr {jtaramom padam). The PurSnas make 
him the supreme spirit. On the way he as it were absorbed 
the demigods of tlie popular cults nnd the heroes of the 
feudal romances, No doubt the Erolimans hoped to safeguard 
orthodoxy by annexing mnny widespread myths to the 
tradition of a Vciiic deity, the solar Vishnu wImj reigns in 
the height of the heavens. 

Rama is a later subject of legend than Krishna. AccoTtling 
to the iiurivai^a he is bis brother: in Utc epic of which 
ho is the centra] iigure, Ute J?dni<iyano, he h the son of 
Vishnu, alllmugh jo the natural order his father is Dasoralha, 
King of Ayotlhy B, For hts strength, his courage, liia generosity, 
and his love of hU wife Sita, he is one of the dearest idra'lu 
of the Indian souL As the slayer of Ravana, the hideous 
dispot of Ceylon, he belongs to the tine of giant-kiHera, 
Ihe^ first and last books of the Itdindifanii, whicii were 
obviously added later as a framework to the legend of the 
hero, present him as a god come down to earth. 

The Avatar$. Ectecluwn 

This phrase, “ come down to eaith," which is so familiar 
in our tongunge, expresses fsirly exactly the notion of the 
oratara or “ descent *’ by which Vishnu is Injlieved hy India 
to partake of humanity at intervals. This notion' is like 
the belief that there is a jlna or a Ruddha especially con¬ 
nected with each cosmic age. Prophets and Hlessiahs are 
not the monopoly of the Hebrews, nor even of the Semites. 
This type of semi-divine man first apjiearwl in Iran, witli iU 
Assyro-Uabylonian inheritance, if only in the tierson of 
Zoroaster, and Zoroaster's exampic had a very wide and 
profound influence on India and on Central ,Asio. Tljc 
Indian fashion of justifying the providential saviour, the 
shower of the wny, is to present him as brought forth by tlie 
law of uijiversat korman, not to moke him an eniissarv of 
God or the annoimocr of a future order. 

Tilt most important avatar is that of KrisliiMi, who has 
even been compared to the Judico-Greek Christ on the 
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strength o( nn appomit Ukenefis of niune^ The only funda^ 
men to I 5imilarily is the immense love untlerlying the? tm\ 
cu!ts« The Bhagaradgiid bwi spoken to men’s hearts no Jess 
than the Imilali^n Chriti. The value of an act docs not 
lie in its content, but in the intention of pleasing Rhagavai. 
If every t^K every thought, mnkes Bhagavat its endt salva¬ 
tion is certain. It does not matter if the KsJmtriya conics to 
it by hiss own function of warlike violciicei nr the Brahman 
by his sacrificr and seicneCp or the $lnv<r by his obedience; 
all dharnicu are of equal worthy proFidcd that they are accom¬ 
plished in order to please Hmi who is the origin and end of 
evcrj'thing- To sec tied in evciy^thing and eveTjdhing in 
God is to know. To riTcr every action to Him alone is* in 
full eoniidence, to worship. 

Vet it hardly seems that we should sec here anj* actual 
contact between Christians and Hindus. It h true that the 
story of Sartaum &nd was introduced into Duddhisni* 

Pcrlmps w'c slml! ne^'cr know how miicii tnitb there is in the 
tradition that the nposlle Thomas evangelized the kirtgrloni 
of Gondopliarcfi and won tlie fnartyr'i^ crown at Maibpnr, 
It Is possible that (lh^istian!^ espedally Ktsiorians^ w'ciit 
through Serine!ia nt lin early date, but there seems to 5>e 
no reason to follow Grierson in ascribing the importation of 
pious devotion to Christian colonies established in the 
sfjuthcrn ports, when wc have c\ndence that Uhagavstas 
worshipped Vastideva^ or NorAvana* or Krishna* in the 
north-west about two hunilrcd years before the Christian era. 
Although bkakti forms no part of early Drahuuuiism it seems 
to be a purdy native plienomenon. 

In fillusion to a conception of the fifth century after 
Christ, it has been said, and too frequently^ tljat Hinduism 
tt'orships three divtne forms regarded as equal—ihr /n'pmrfi 
of Brjshnii4 Vishnu, and Siva. Brahma seem^ a very pate 
figure beside the two great gcjd^ of the rival Tetigions^ 
Vishnuism and Sividsm* The ultimate prototype of the 
Brahman caste rrmains a faint abstrnctioi:i by the side of 
deities so rk-h in content that their inconsistency misleads 
one and so Laden with social eflicocy that they serve as rally ing 
points to two sects* 

Apart from Bralimmiic orthixloxyv wbicb in any ease is 
a system railier than a reality, the religtous life of India 
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resides in the scet, a free gn^up ut whiuh individuals are 
united without any consideration of caste or profession. 
This commuuify is rniimatcd l>y a religious tradition, a soe'iul 
Convict ion. and it may split up od i^finitutn according to the 
devdopnicnts of the faith or local cjrciJtnstarict!s. The same 
process «r diBintegratiofj which we have seen in the caste 
reappears in the seel. The followers of Sivn or VUhnti, far 
from forming solid, hcmogcncous bodies, break up into 
a tmilUtudc of groups. Nor is there anylJung to prevent 
one man from belonging to several groufw!. Thus the same 
men were often palroivs of the Jains and of the Buddhists, 
or odheronis of u rdigioti of Vtahnu and of one of SU-n. 
'V hot prevents BndjmonLiiii from being a sect b ita adherence 
to the do^ of caste j but tJu; Hitiduistn wluch is its 
successor is a duios of seetjj, vaguely dominated by the 
heritage of the Vedie religion, which is the monopoly of 
the ItrHiiJii^js. A man isiui qiiiie well brtung to jl castp 
mid to one or m ore sects, aithmtgh many sections of the [icople 
iKuong to sects without having any caste. 

It i.s a mistake, then, to look for unity in the Iwliels or 
manners of the worshippers of Visimu in hb many avatars 
and of Siva. For like reascoa, we tuust not Iw surprised 
at the attempts made to bring the two great Hindu culls 
together, to make them paralJe] mid to*oinecxleiii equivalent. 
The delenniiuition to hitntiuni^e them b dearly seen in 
many pusiages in the Makmdrata, whereas the two inspira- 
lions often divide (he Upanbliads between them. Tfic*ullcmirv 
is tnutH|Nirent in the f/ortraiTiit] ifidfc, ( 84 -lf> 0 ), where it 
di!scrilj« a ftght between Siva and Vishnu, and tcrmiiui.U's 
(he cpismlc by bringing in Brahma, who reconciles them, 
decluriiig their fundamental unity. Unity of dogiimiic syn- 
cretbm going with infinite diversity of concrete life’ it» 
altogether noniiaJ in India. 

Tki Pbiloaophy oj the Bpiet 

Tin. philosophic attitudes covered by the general name 
of Brahmanism at the period which we are considering are 
varied, like the religions; indeed, religion and 
philosophy can hardly Iw distinguished from each other, and 
arc both a matter of sect. A philosophy, like u rdigion. 
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is a coNirtrtivio Imclitioii rcgnnling «al%^iitio7i <uitl the pursuit 
of it. The Muhabhdrata giv^^ a very lively pietiire of the 
couceplioniAp of various deRroe^ of orthf>doN3% prevailifig in 
the litst centuries before our era. 

The old sjwrririclnl dt^gma is edipsed hy tnihl speculations 
for whieh the way Isaa been prepared by the imhgioa of Llie 
matermliiiU, the eophlsta, tlic Most of the reflections 

^likdi will bcrvo as a bari^ io the varitiiis ^ystem^ wliieh will 
take shape bter already appear m an atomism which aotTci- 
pates the VaijSesJiifca, in an iltusionUm which fonm a pro- 
VedantAj and in a Satjikhya and a Yoga which ore alrtndy 
very explicit- These In^it two syilei^is have not yet their 
chissieaj structure; they arc presented as equivalent* the 
Samkhya giving in theory the same teactiing as Yoga iu 
prurtire- Such oh they are, they doniinuic nil piutosophie 
Lltuught. 

'Hie countless tmuslatorK of the IthagavoiigUil have made 
tltr West familiar with Oje notion <rf an “ epie " Sajukhj^i— 
tlml U* such as it is exprestsed in the epics- Ai its juimc 
indicates^ it is a doetrine of the enumeration of the oiitotogient 
principles in ortler of diguity. At tlic bottom is m^rrins, the 
empirical mind or koh^ which ooUi^ct^ sensible 

data; nUive that is n/uim^dro* the function of the self* the 
I ihtiik^' I higlier still is l^iiddAu which judges and decides* 
These three raeutties belong to nature fproAfiti or pradktlnmH ); 
their opcraLlun l>rlongs to the nu^terLat order and they are 
govern^ by an evolution. Pure spirit, Pttnialm* dominates 
them, lu the clas^cal Samkhya it will Ilual In absolute 
Iranst'cndence hotiition) outside and alwve 

mnttcr« .41 the pru^nt stage, although lran.wendent, It h 
also immaiirnt* and the gui^ m qualities uf nature are 
regardcti as \mng at tlic same time it* 1 ( 1111 !!tics. It puts 
them on* it sets them working: cosmic renlity is itsj play, 
its mnnifcslatioiit as it were its (rcation* not n pure ilfusiDEi 
ns in the Vt-diLnta or jiart of a wholly secondary and opposite 
principle* like the nature of the later Sarnkiiya, 

The epie Yoga is also different from the classical Yo^ 
The meaning of the word is bewildcringly elostic; every 
practice or method is called a lu the st^icte^^t sense^ 

it means breathing exetebes and ctMiccntmtion of thought* 
after its diversities and Uuctujilicins have been cheeked. 
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So. in prartic*', one attains to tluit pure &plntimlity trtiieh 
Ihi? Snipkliya dcfLnrs as a Piintitha^ Ahstmctcd 

from all irtmtaminiitjon by Tniture. Ncwrlhrlcss, (Ij** Slimkhya 
and Vfiga ifiusl Itave been vpty different in their prehistors', 
for it to Iw ,'so necessary for (he sjneretic epics to declare 
thnt they are hmdruiientnily the snnic, N^oLhini; could be 
less thdstic than the Sunikhya lu flnnlly cstahlishetl, in 
which the transocndeiiee of spirit Is asserted in the most 
ui«^m|»romIsiti(f rastiion-^ioHiiriff, escrspl primitive Voga, 
whietk tried to reaJbic the absolute by doing viuLetice to 
human nature without imy divine imistunce. Yet the 
dharaolerUtie fcHlure of the Siinikhyii and Yoga of the 
epics is that they agree in u devout theimn ; suet) was the 
influence of Krishnaite scntimcntoJily in that period. 

The pliiloswiphies which most frnukly bear the mark of tt»e 
age arc the Sivaile Paiuputa and the Vishiiuitc PancUarutm 
or Bhngavata. According to tiie former, the effect, whiett is 
the world, must he distinguished from the cause, which is 
at once the l^rd and nature (prudAdnam). According to 
the (fitter, the supreme spirit, decked out in its quoiitiea 
(guftaj and its forais extended in space (trywAn), supports 
and sustains all things, Tlirae mclaphydeat systems would 
remind us of certain puntliriistns of the European Renaissance, 
if their dogmas were not submerged in a c<mfus«d AAdtti. 

Tk^ Transformutim of Orthodoxy 

Tfie declinr of Rrahnuuiic orthodoxy is manifest in every 
respect. The Jess the Vedas urc understood, the more they 
are replaced by gnosis or devotion. Jainism and Buddhism 
Bjc reprobated, hut their substitution of the eschatological 
prithlcm for the ontologicid is adoptwl. Since the (tupiilar 
religions cannot be excluded, they are accepted. Itcing given 
a faintly Vedie aspect cither by the device of the avntans or 
by moons of imaginary lines of fishi$. pundits, and gttrtts, 
traced back to the mythical days of itifaliible certainties, 
the Crolden Age. The more (hat strange novelties are Cou* 
^rat^ as authentic, the more “Piiroijas'’ are composed, 
in which the new is linked to the old by quite unfoimdcd 
“ atiricnt histories 

Without a dnubt, n plnoc would have been fourul in 
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orttMKioxy even for the fjuildhists, if the}' hoft not socimetl 
cftste juni tliKpiitefi the divLaity of the Bmhnwn. The epics 
give Uie impfC£sioit of a hotch-potch, in which nil the different 
elements of a ehnotic civil itution have been hcn]>et( tt^Uicr, 
to Iw tuivcd when invaders, Parthian or Snka, entered the 
country. So too the Brahinanti, to preserve Iheir pro’eminerit 
position, were com pelted to set the stamp of nrthodoxy whale- 
sale on man}' religions or social elements which were os ojici] 
to the nutter of the Braliniauss as to that of the Vedas. 
That simply means that, as Brahmonism conic to cover, 
in addition to the content of the Bratunanas, more and 
more ** Hindu ctemetiLs, It was more and. more reduced 
to a form—wc may even say o label. 


CHAPTER n' 

Tilt Gr&at Vkkimj! 

ROM the first century before Cikrtst to the sixth century 
after, the great inittative in liKlinn specuiation wus 
taken by Rudcihisni, which gives proof of r rnarvellous effort 
in philosophy. The movement wai led by a cfimpamtivciy 
new Buddhism wbieli, almut the seetmd century after Christ, 
ramie to be distinguishetf from the old by the name of Maha- 
yana, the Great Vehicle, as oppused to HiimyAna, the Small 
Vehicle. Ttiesc two forms of Huddliist thmiirfat would react 
onn on the other untli, the heresy bdng eliminated, from 
India itself, the Small Vehicle was confined chtefiy to Ceyhm 
and certain colonies (Siam. Burma), while the Great conquered 
Central Asia and the Far Eart. 

Political and social events contributed to this change En 
teaching. It was not by mere chance that tlm north-ivcsL 
gilayed a chief part in the advent of the Maliaynna. We 
know tliAt this was tlie side by whirli foreign elrnients could 
atw'ays enter the country easily, and there was a eonnesdon 
bciween the appearance of the new Btifldliism and the 
SMcmbling of a great cmilicit in Kashmir under Kuriishka. 
Greek, Semitic, Iranian, and perhaps Chinese tnllucncea 
erentei] from Sind to the Pamir u jxs^liar eiiviroiiraent, 
into which would come a Jluddhl'mt which hod just assimilated 
on the tipper Gangi.>s what it could iKirrow fmnj Brahmanie 
classicism. 

At I he very time when the dliarma of the sect was lieeorning 
less Indian " because more universal in its appe.'i!. It was 
becoming more “ Hindu ”, Tlic eontradiction is only apparent. 
The popular religions, which we vaguely classify under l.he 
heads of Sivaism and Vtshnniam, were lending to uroep 
into the dogma of Ituddlja ns into that uf the Rrahmans. 
and wc have seen the part playwl by these same north¬ 
west cm districts in the forniation of the cull, for instance, 
of \ asudeva. Vishnu, a sun-god. had cti)(sc connexions with 
the mcLaphysiea of light which bad always llotirishcd in Iran. 
Amitabhit would be, as it were, a light-god. anti SieJiart Las 
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sliCrtvw very canvinciDgly In what extent the legend of HudJhn 
wni fiifcelt*d by a ttilar myth. The Great Vehicle was not 
only to encourage Abstract ontology ; it would welcome a 
mass of fables and superstitions of the Hindu admixture 
j]] nil their confusion. In shorty Buddhism would liave its 
Tantras and, in a fashion, its Biinipas. IVe have only to 
compare the biqgmpliy of Sakyamuni given in the 
jnHara and Uic much more rationalistic {but not ncee$$nrily 
more historical} life contained in the Suttas* 

In diJlcrent conditiniLS and enmonments speculative 
tnter>esl shifts. As the age in which the Muster Imi preached 
receded into iht distance, the community sought to determine 
the Law ]c$s by hw direct example or teaching than by 
abstract thoiighl about fundament a] pHneipies. So a 
Basket " of Ahkidimrma appeared and grew on, the top 
of those of the Sutras and Diseiplrnei a refine¬ 

ment on dharma^ Increased steadily until Its preponderance 
in theory waft consecrated by I he iLiMyina, In oilier wards, 
the moral leaching of the early ages drop[>ed into the back¬ 
ground and the front place was taken by metaphysics. 

Many liavc observed, fotloiring Sylvain that the 

notiem of holiness liad changed os thr MaliAyAiiJi came into 
being. Penjonal ddiveranee wns no longer regnnkd as a 
suflieJent ideal. In its unending war on selfishness, an effort 
which it afterwards made its whole purpose. Buddhism here 
took another ^cp forvrards. Individual salvaiion has no 
absolute x^alue unless it cotilrihtitcfl to universal salvation. 
Tlie Nirvana of the Arhat k to be condemned as a shanieful 
exultation of self, if it is merely a ww'ardly ilight by which 
an indivhHuil escapes from misery. But it reprt-sents the 
end uf ends tf It confers on him w‘ho enjoys it an inhnitc 
cnpucily to shetj grace and blessings on the whole of nature, 
l-ikc Chrislmnity, Ncstoriankm, and Manichneisnu this 
Budilhkin, which is Asiatic raifier than Indian, fjtands for 
a kchI for all mankindp whieh, by the laws of Iramnuigraljon, 
is rme with the whole world. 

"Ilie methods employed by the new forms of speculation 
have littrnetcd less attention than thdr doginutie content. 
Thcy^ toop ainitrd at obtaining results of universal eftect. 
There arc tw<r chief methods—a certain dialectic, ami a ^rt 
of concent ration inspired by Yoga. 
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. Xofiafj tiHA 

Frtuit its pricacUUig was akin io tliP 

I if n‘a.^cmiitg crrijiloyrd hy the ilmEixticiartK of wlmm 
wo Hud ochoof^ in many tjtk works> fht* bc^t known of whnm 
thi* Shgiihcnn of itie ilii/indd-panA^t. In oFclor to oonvinc.T 
iheir heairerB^ both for the propajjatlon af the Ijiw and for 
the nrfntfttEon of Vedic Imditioiit the early Buddhists needed 
n certain drxttiritv in ailment. It is agreed that the Law 
in not eatabjished by autbortty, nor by reve lation * but by 
utideratstiding. Tlie backbone of iheir Ic^c, in whteJi tEie 
nietticHls of flic apfdogist and of the rhetor are combincdi 
is the applidjition, iadellnitely ext ended, of those chains of 
eoFiiditions of wliich we have setii a short example in the 
famous argument of the Twelve Cannes. The logic of the 
Boddhista discusses facts or conditions, establishes or cantests 
aequettecs- 

Ik ihc finl ccjitiir3' B.c. (he wordy dialecUc of the Suttas 
gave place to A philosophic literature which very skilfully 
argues the relativity of the dhannm^ that iSj of the factors 
of existence or ]isyehie phenomena. But this relativity is 
not interpietedt as in t he previous teaching, in a dogma tic, 
constructive fai^hion, in mutually connected detenuinations, 
which taken all logether make up knowledge. It is novr 
interpreted in a negative, nihilistic fashion, to lead to the 
evertading cootentioh that a notion is not a notion and a 
sign is not a sign. There is no permanent or eemstitutivr 
charHcter in any notion—for exaiuptr^ in tlmsc of self, iHringi 
and pheiu^mcngfi* nor ycl in th<i^ of not-scIf, notdieing, and 
not-phrtiomcnon- Thetefote all idenjs are of cqtui] VfiJlie in 
complete insignilicancc and cmptineik^. Kvcrythiiig is empty, 
charaetcrles^^t indifferent ^jfMf 7 yo, animitia>, apranihita). A huge 
mass of literature rcjKjats over and over again that to perceive 
this is the Supreme KiiowIc<lgc, PmjM Pdrtimiia. Such is 
the logic set up a ** <liamnnd-cleaver Vajmchehficdik^ 

to pulverize (he reality, even phenomenal, of phenamtinia. 
Its aim h cXAclly fip^ioNite t 4 .i Unit of the Vai^eshika syslcni 
in Itrahmnnisin, which sought for ^frccifie dctcmunaiiomii 
fir to that of ottr own classieAl nirtuphy^icmas, who recognirjrd 
nnd detcnmntfi** essences- *11?^ the foundaiion of existehers 
Atruirig oursclvesij it b Inie, many have thought that there 
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Ls d point 4 »t which tKicrice alioiilil halt and the tleUl lie left 
to faith, hut Iluddhism couid liardly alhiw thU, for in India 
faith is never coRsicJiutrd in contrast to intplii^noe, anti for 
iiiitldhn in particulnr true sol vation is not possible eaeept hy 
eumprclicnsioti. In this dose what delivers a man is the 
ooimetion of universal vacuity. 

One of the two chief schools of the Malmy&na returned to 
this jwgatis’c dt»giufttisin in Southern In<Ua between A.n, 150 
and A.D. 250. It claimed to follow the Middle Way the 
mtuihyama pralipad which, in early Buddhism, consisted in 
refusing to afiirrn and deny imd in delibcmtcly dinging to 
ontological agnosticism. To show that it prootwkcl froni 
that inspiration, it declared itself the Mildhyainika on the 
frrouiid that it said neither "Yea** nor " Jfo*'. None the 
less, aun^atd, the argument <jf univetsaJ vacuity, was an 
ius'cntitm of the Great Vehicle, for the Small Vehicle ronfined 
tlsclf to treating ’* Yes " and “ No ’* as equal anti maintained 
till? reality of plienomcna, which was expressly dcnie<| by the 
new dialceticians, Nagarjuua and his disciple Aryadeva, These 
last go so far a# to dialare that even, the notions of slavery 
and deliverance are futile, ajid tlicir deftnitio-n of salvation 
consists In the paradoxical equation of Jfnwiwo and rtimioa. 


Concrntraiion. Asvaghoahat Asnnga, 1 asu5amf/iu 

The other direction to whkh the Great Vehicle tums ia 
ilint Oif Yoga. Those who foHowt-d it set wit to Iwhave as 
Yogins, and wore accordingly called Ycigwdulras. They 
founded a method by winch the asceticism of the Yogins 
was carried beyond regulation of the vital fimctions into 
spiritual concentration. Control of the breatliing by itself 
gives a mastery over the attention. Wliat will be given by 
an attention which aims not at the extensjou of knowing, 
os in Eufojx.‘aii psychology, but at the sitnplideation of the 
mind ? For we mujrt not forget that the iKiint from which 
the Yogin starts is the stopping of empirical and utilitarian 
thought (c/rtftnryifbitfiwttrt). AltcuUon of this kind is an 
attempt to change the psychic energj" into a kind of perforator, 
and the more concentrated and lined down it is the sharper 
and more piercing it will be. By a process of boring, ouc 
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will come down to deeper anti deeper strata of tlic iKiivcrsal 
spirituality, freeing oneself from liic contmgcaees uf space 
and lime* That is what Yoga gave, when traiisfKwcd into n 
mclttphySteal methwl—poiivcr rather than knowledge, nnrl n 
prrii’tmtinn and so a iittli'^ntion of the eosinie life to make 
it prodnee more hamtionions worlds, in whieli the mind no 
longer feels itself a slave, bill free and n master. This mode 
immense phiiosophie dewjopmcnls possible, thaitks to an 
action which in this case docs not cmslsve but, nn the eon* 
trory, frees and creates. For Enropeana this is an appalling 
conception of metaphysics. Only the tiiewt lyrical and 
Futuristic of the German Iloiiuintics have come near it, such 
as Novaliii. who, turning round on modern rationalism, says 
that the novd in truer than histoty, and poetry truer than 
acieitce, and would drlibcmtely turn philosophy into magic. 

After the beginning of the Christian era the !i In lory of 
thmighl isf rrmrkefl by n few namw of men who are not 
wholly mythical The period In which the Great Vehicle took 
shape is dominated by .-Vsvaghosha, who was a contemporary 
of Kanisbks and took u loading part in the couiidl vrliich 
met in hlmt emperor's reign. lie b one of the most rcprc" 
sentativc Bgurea of India, a musician, a feamder of Sanskrit 
poetry, and a tJmbiiian bom who became a Fnther of the 
Buddhist Church. Uc was certainly not the author of all 
the works ascribed to him, hut at IcJist some of them, such as 
tlic Mahiiydttairaildhoipwia, the ‘'Awakening of I he M/dm- 
yanist Faith ", arc connectni with his influence. If be were 
only (he author of the Ruddhtt^dtaHla mid Llic Siitrdlajpkdra 
it would be enough for him to have left a deep aiiil per- 
mancut mark. 

The Siiirnlamkdrii shows n new spirit—tlie intention of 
pving hterary form to the matter of the Buddhist SQtfas 
in order to spread tlie Buddhist faith amc)ng tlie Bmtunan 
^iite. The liuddfi/i-ckarita is a hiogmpliy of the Blessed One 
in the form of a philosophic poenu In both works the theme* 
of the Great Vehicle appear. They are presented miieh rnurn 
systematically in the Mtthdtjdna^fiultihutjmla. which dot.*;; not 
seem to have Inv-'ii com]Ki*cil Iwfore the Ihirtl ccnttity. 
Deepening the luiiiun of an etcrniil Bttcldhu, as a mctaphy'siciil 
rcaiity underlying phenomenn, this work introduces an 
ontology' into Uuddhism, u quiddity {IfliAnM). the place in 
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existences smecced one another {dharmotihMtt) and 
the womb of pjovidcntlftl beinfpi, the saviours of the world 
{Ut^gaiof’arbha). TIms Vrgnitid or llVfl^ewie contains, as 
the “ WMiUininp consciousness ” {diayari}ndna)i the germst 
whose des’clMimiBUts ore the frortftnn of the many minds- 
Wr must regatti this metaphysical theory' os Buddhism 
ndapted to the Brahinanic doclriue of Llic Absolute, just as 
the works withetitienUy nseribed to Asvagliosha reveal o 
dcsiws to make the Uw of Buddha tntclUgihlc and acceptable 
to minds whose etiueation ia titiditional, .\ll the same, the 
author of the rajra««At. who may be Asvaghoslia himscif, 
declares that one is a Brahniim by wisdom, not by birth. 
Evcrylhine in his works, genuine or supposed, tends to bring 
orthi^ox and heterodox togetber- 

In the fourth and fifth centuries, in Gatidhara, a region 
which hod l>cen Hellenizcd and was stiU subject to Iranian 
intlueiice, the Yogaeliiira docLiint; spread. Its chief exponent 
was Asonga, the founder of a philosophic movement as 
powerful and of as widespread influence as that of Plato 
and Aristotle. The idealism introduced by his Makdyd' 
nasmrdlatnicdra (a title inspired by tlie work of Aavagbosha), 
his OhannddluirmtiiavibkftTi^at lus Uttora^taniT'O., and bis 
5aptarftiAibAHmi not only took a predominant place in Uie 
Great Vehicle, but provoked considerable reaction on Hie 
part of Brahmaniani and conquered China and ,1apan. 
Trattsfortiiing the asceticism of \ oga into a spiritualistic 
dialectic willi Lnllmlc possibilities;, he regards liljcration as 
a progressive eonqutwt of ’* lands ** (b&dmi), as a sen» of 
approximations to absolute Mind, coining closer and closer 
to it. This metapViysical flight starts from the statement that 
every phenometjon (dAurwia) exists only as an operation ^ 
thought (pijnapfiwdfrab This argument was populunwrd 
in ■various works by his brother Vasiibandhu, once he was 
converted to the MahayAna by Asauga, Vitsubandhu is not 
so original, but he played an extremely Important iiart, or 
as uu adherent of the Small Vehicle and afterwards as a 
preaeher of ibc Great he cf>mposcd many Ircatisca which 
beenme classics- TItc best known arc the ,-lAAidAar»«oAro^ 
a coiuiiletc account of the Uinayana phil««*i»Uy, and the 
Mahayonistic I’riwfiird and TritiiMd, which are demunstta* 
tions of absolute idealism. 
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The Sretr 

niu ii<?w HtwliUiii^ni nn<i ^.h^^ old contdided in fiti cxtTcrticfy 
confusoii rivftirj*. Tkr (irent and Small \ cKicle» embraced n 
$wariii of ot.'cta, tlio I'niimeratitm of whicb won til take tong and 
would be intdligilik only if thrir hisloiy wndd be outlined. 
We are fat from being abk to do ttiat. Ttie iiit varied not 
only according to the period but according to the school. 
The tangle cannot be straightened out until ihe vorinuii caiiona 
have been methodically deam] up. 

The ^lahasarnghikaa. who hdieve in the Great Com^ 
Djunity, that is, in the competence of Ixith derica and lav-mcn, 
represent a schism which has licen imputed to each of the 
three counciLs of tradition^ those of Rajagnha, Vaisnii, and 
Pataliputm, They arc opposctl to the Stiiavinis, the Elders, 
who trace their tradition back to Buddha's own teaching. 
They Iwlong to Eastern India, 

The Sar>'£st tend ins of Mathura and the MfUo-sarvastivSilins 
of Kostimir are two varieties of one sect, which prevailed 
in the north for ranturies, wtiere&s the Sthavitas were strong 
in the south and Ceylon. The Ka&litnir branch call tiicnn 
selves “ genuinely, thoroughly " (mu/o) Sar^astivadlns, and 
so admit that they sprang later from the original stock. 
Bang exposed to W'estem indnences, they contributed greaUv 
to the MahaySna. 

Wlicft we mid to this list the SammiTTyns scottered about 
ttii*. Country, wc iui^'c the four chief sctiools which dominated 
the eighteen sect* drseribed by the Chinese pilgrim Msing 
in flOti, They have their troditiotial books, their favourite 
patriarchs, and their own views on tNsciplinv ami dngnia. 
t\ith the development of oi/hidh/irma, divergences of opinion 
mcfpQsed. Thus the Vit>hd.ifid.^ the conunetilary on abhid^ 
fMrma undertaken at ttic lime of Kunislika's couneil, gave 
rise to the Vaibbiishika school, wlio are chicHy Kashmiris. 
A masterly commentary on their doctrine U given in the 
Abhidharmukoia of Vnsitlmndhu, admirably ttonslnled by 
L. lie la t alke->Poussitt. The Vaibhashikns are op}m«ied by 
the SautrAntikas, a sciit foundeti by Kumaralalidhn in the 
second cctitiiry, who arc more faithful to the spirit of the 
Shtras. ' 
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Apart from qucstionfi of liiiHjipIjnc (piiiflyo) these schools 
differ in a more nr h?ss phennmenistic interpretatioiiL 

of the dharmaa {varieties of «t1slence or facts of eonseious- 
ness), and in thdr conception of Bmldha, In cmiwsiucnoc 
tJjey liave different notions of Nirrnna. 


Jfte .Vm Meiaphgsict 

Tlie geiieml postulate whicdi distinguishes a Duddhist 
from a iJitdtmanic dootriiic is the denial of aU stihstantiality 
both of corporeal things and of mind. There 
are, therefore, only incohesivc phenomena, ineessantly 
fomiing or disappearing, governed by the law of causaJityt 
or rather by a oiuverBai relativity. This philosophy excels 
in discouraging desire, since nothing exists in the absolute 
sense of the word, and egoism, since the ego exists neither 
in lUdr nor by itself. But it perhaps goes too far, for the 
ver\' theory of kannati requires tliat a certain continuity 
should connect the successive phases of a consciousness in 
one some life and through successive lives ; one must allow 
sonte sort of a soul, if not substantial, at least phenomenal, 
Thai being granted, certain theories, reohsUc in different 
degrees, of existence and perception can be eonecived, 'Die 
Pudgalovadins allow a certain reality of the individual 
(pt(d^nfn) as an aggregate of {tlienomena. Almost all the 
HtnayRna is atomistic; not lliat it believes in RubsUuitial 
atoms like those of Democritus or K|ueiirus, but it Ijclicvcs 
in relative atoms, groups of intermit tent forces. So, too, ttierc 
are many shades of idealism or realism in the existence 
allowed to the dfiartnojt, lists ant! classifications of which 
api>car in the llitiayanist treatises on ^hidharma, VNhilc 
the Sars'asti vati i ns proclaiin a ** complete realisni , the 
Vibliojyavgdins, “ di-scriminnliaU,’* say that nothing exists 
exee]it the present and so much of the past ns has not yet 
fructified { the rest of the past and the fulurc do not exist 
at q1). tVith regaisl to ptirception. the VaibhiUbikas stand 
for realism, whereas the Sautnuitikas ludd tliat out wan! 
objects are iriferred, not apprehended. These fnignieiitary 
indications are enough to sht)’w to wiiat intricacies and 
inliiiitc shades of clogriia the proliferation of sects gave rise. 
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and how far Ducldhiit. phJti>!iophy alwavs was from tKiiur 
homogent'oiis, ' - 

Bctwprri ihf pst'iKlivhistoTiciil Btiddha, the liuman iagc 
who dimn'er* ntid rei^oals the secret of rxistcucfs, and the 
Buddha of the Maliayfina, ever coming closer to an ontoiagion] 
absolute tike that of the Ijmlimana, then h a whole scale 
of “ sotcriologics which appifoxiniate in var^'ing degree to 
the popular thpologiea There was a “ bocetism ” of 
Buddha as there was of Jems, Son of God, and the Sakya^ 
miiiu who act the Wheel of the Law in toot ion was infected 
by the chamcteristics of Visiinn, the mover of the wheel of 
the sun. Tire ethbidharma of the Small Vehicle assigns to tlie 
Bles^ a function of universal salvation : that of the Great 
\eliiclt makes his thonght the place of minds and the support 
of the cosmic order, and yet more—the Instniment of a 
mighty magidon. The advance from one of these notions 
to the next is effected in the theory of the Ttirce Bodies 
(irikdifn). .According to the eminence of the disciple, as he 
IB an ArhaL or Sravaka, a Pratyekabuddha (a Buddha for 
himself, not a prencijcr, not yet devoted to the good of the 
world), or a Saipyaksamhnddha (completely illuminated), the 
MiLsl^ liiiti&elf in thrw of the smxi^ 

In thi^« to use the phrase of JIalchranche, he makes himjeulF 
part idpnble to a varioudy adequate extent. These more or less 
subtle wa}s of prtnchinig the Law (dharmn) are equivalent 
to more or less subtle creations of pbenomena ^dboeitHty j 
for deJiveranw would have no meaning without the produce 
tion of these appearances which constitute the world. To 
prttit'h and to ertate are two complementary aspects of the 
work of tiuddhism. Therchy gamsdra and nfrmnn are 
intimately eomicctcd, like (he two sides of one thing. He 
who saves al the satne tiiijc deceives, and he who deceives 
Saves. Fundamciila] truth being inelTnbte, oil prcaeliiug is 
only an approximation, and therefore, at (cast to soitic 
extent, deceit. Nevertheless, the utterances of a Buddha, 
the tjirmflpu which coffesfHinda to the mdyd of \’iiiruna and 
to the of Krishna, are of ™luc not only as pbontasmai 
erration but oa grace, since they guide creatures to their 
salvation. NimianakSyn. Sambhogakfiya, ami Dlmrmiikilya 
are three kinds of supreme hnith or reality. 
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Htylhologij 

The infinite multi|iiicntion (if Saviours, consequaxt on 
the now abstfaet and ontological conecptioii of Buddha, 
is a feature of the Great Vehicle, The Small Veiitcle had 
been content to allow plurality of saints {arhat). Another 
fonsequcncc of the abstract chuiacter assumed by “ Iluddtia* 
ship ** is the increasing importance of the notion of the 
" him whose imtuit; is hodhi ”, the who possisses 

illusuination hut not yet Nirvana, and therefore is acquiring 
the rarer and greater perfections while at tftc same time» 
being still, if one may say so, of this world, he radiates 
virtues and beneficences in it, Sakyamuni liaving altauied. 
to Nirvana five hundred yeairs or more Afto, the auLhora 
of the Mahayima conceived llic notion of other beings, all 
embarked on the glorious road of final dclivurancc, and 
these became the chief patterns of the *' carrer of a Buddlia 
After ft quasi-theism, the doctrine was invaded by a qiiaai- 
polytheism. 

Eternal Buddhaship, wfiat the Buddhas, fundamentally 
identical, have in eomraon, became a sort of metaphysical 
essence lying behind evcryttiing, Adibuddlm, the primal 
Buddlia. Tliis notion was dcvclo|ied into that of a number 
of part icular Buddhas set alongside of SaUj uruuni, such as 
Amitabhn and Amitayus, lurmitc Light and Bdioitc Duration, 
wfio are duplicates of each other, and Maitreya, the Buddha 
of the Future, who is at present still a bodftisattva. TJicse 
august beings have each bts paracBse, to which their followers 
aspire just as in the old Brahinnnisin pious !>oub might aspire 
to the heaven or world of Brahma. Since the lust thoughL 
at the moment of death decides the fate of the soul, devotiuii, 
with all the Bentimenlatity and illogicality which it entails, 
takes the place of tfie intelligence of the unavoidable barman. 
Thus these forms of Biuldhlim arc in great part now religions, 
less Indian thou Iranian and Asiutie, The Far East took 
to them eagerly, for they required less adaptation to the 
Indian spirit than the intelligence of classical lluildhism. 
By the second half of the secund century Uie Qiincsc had 
a translation of the 6'i*i5fAih'ai»rjifnAn, tlie basis of the worship 
of Amitahlia, 

Buddhist mythology U stiU further complicated by late 
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sx'ivtemuiJxfttiojL. The ctmcentjiitimi {dh>idtta} «f Adibudcllio 
produces, os giwstie hypostases, five llm!dluo> of concentm- 
iiou {tlkyShibuddha) —Vdjrocliatia, Akslicdihyor Ratnaiuini- 
Uuivn. Aniilahhn, and Anir^ghasiddht. T|ie “ human " 
Ituddhoa {mrlniu^AiVifit/dAa:), who are simply the magical 
trauspctsjiion of these into our world of illusion, arc Kmkuch> 
cliatida, KnnnkemuTii, Kasyapa, Sakyamuni, and MaiUeya. 
In addition, from the meditation of the dhifdttibuddhait 
emanate dh^attihodhisahvittit and in the same vmy there are 
Kxdnuifhibodhisaitvas. In this hierarchy of absitaeliuna the 
spiritual position of Sakyainutu is as follows i— 

AclItituLUm = Tothnla =; Suanta 


Aiiiitnbhii ^itb-'biid.) S^yanmni (m.-tju4,l 

AvBlokjtes^-qju rai>.4HKlh.l Adiiiiila (m.-liodb,} 

The best commentarj' on this endless njultipticntion of 
abstraertions is to l>c seen in the decorative sculpture which 
afterwards covered huge buildtngs with statuettes in 
thousands, each reproscntiiig some blessed Saviour, 

To understand the subjects repn'Sented by the ploatic 
arts one needs some knowledge of these abstract mytlis. 
Tlie Mythetogie nsiatiqw iffiwtnSe published in Paris in lfta« 
(Lihmiriv de France}, ituiy lie taken as a starting-point, hut 
it must be rememl^red that all these types are derived 
from the orij^tiol tireck models introduced in India Iiy Uie 
liMndlmia school. The decisive inttucnce of that school, 
steadily advunvinf over the lauiteni lialf of Asia, has beeai 
demonstrated in masterly fashion by A, Fouchcr. Until 
HcHcnizing artists interpreted Sakyamuni as a god of 
Olympus, he was never rcprcsienled by an image. After 
that the Indo lmnions working for the Kualiaiis cstiiblished 
iJtc various chtiracleristics by w'hich. according to strictly 
Jaid-ilown canons (prawirititf), a Vairgeimna, an Amitabhu, 
and soon should lie rccogni/cd. Then the Chinese, Japanese, 
Tibetans, arid ^hmers uilapted these conventional tv pcs to 
their own spirit. The most astonishing of these traiisforina- 
tinn* vrus 1.1ml by which Chinese piety turned the hodftmtiUco 
Avalokitesvom, the charitable saint whir refrained ftow 
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p>asstnj^ into Nimuin in ordtr In devote liim^vif for cv<.t to 
the luilvatiuii of others, into a Sladontw tmfncd Kwan-y in, 
On the nution of dclivcrnncc, lastly, the tenets of the 
Ureat Voliicic differ from those of the Smalt. The Iltnayuna, 
tempted at that to dcftiic deliverance ns illimiination ivhich 
saves, had as it vere duplicated the notion of Nirvana by 
saying that when the Master died his karman attained to 
“ eoniplele extinction ”, this final Nirvana being paWniirdna, 
IVhrn, in the MahfiySna, Buddlia bewimes, by a sort of tacit 
return to Brahmanlsni, an eternal quasi-otriian, Nirvana b 
presented os a permanent clmracteristie of that absolute. 
Therefore to obtain deliverance is the same thing as to 
join Buddlia, and that can be expressed in terms of piety as 
a ravishment in the divine love or in terms of cscfaalolt^ 
as admission to a paradise, the Pure Land. Thus, instead 
of salvation consisting in casting off all sensibility by rejecting 
s frUlshu ess, as in the early ages of the Buddhist rdlgion, it is 
contamiiuited by sentuueDtnl devotion and degenerates into 
a pursuit of happmess. Only the austere abstraction of the 
great metaphysical systems counter balances the crass super* 
stitinns of the pofiiilar cults. Tn fact, the Mahhyana ushered 
in a third Vehicle, the Vajrayana, which is sheer Buddhist 
Tantrism. 


CIIAPl’ER V 


PKIIdORCiPnV AT m IliGlIEST DF.VHr^l*Mt:NT 


1 


TIIK ItRAirMAyfC 9YRT>:.V5 <A.1>. 100-500) 

Ii£ Rtiddhist heresy had adapted itself to Hassical 



Brafmtaaisni Ky provirtin/^ itsoff with a Sonskri} ItteTsture 
with which to confront the epics. PiirAnas, Dtuirnta^straa, 
and Upanishads. To coiintef a Buddhism which had become 
leanicf) and literary, Brahaionism found ti necessary to 
coiltfy its tenets, hitherto imorganisted, in fmoUy ostaldished 
systems. Indeed, the orthodox systems are drawn up parallel 
to the Xahayana. It is true that many of thertt of 
much earlier inspiration, hut they were now set dnwn 
ntithorilatively itt sutra* which are as condensed and rigid 
os prtssihle—a form so abstract and succinct that these 
works at once required rommtmtaries. ^lore than cs*er 
DrahmanLsm took on a schO'lastic aspect. Thereby It was 
the better able to combat licresv. 

Six ptin-dpul systems arc regarded as ortbudDX^—Uic 
** Views ** {iiarSma)^ 


Putt a 


Although the Veciic age now lie^ far back in the darkness 
of Itmc^ the tradition of the Vetlas eontimies, at least in 
principle, to be the sjjuree of Bmhmanic culture and the 
stnndatd round which it rallies. That is Ihc cau^ of the 
ficfnmnrtit interest of on cxegetic system called tlie Piln-a or 
Knrnift Mimfuiislh the First ^ loquirj', or Inquiry about llitcs. 

The rii/roj pf the which are ascnl^ to the 

legendary' alAimtni^ cannot be earlifu* than the second century 
of our era* but their foiindation U older and in voeabuiary 
ojid manner nt argumenl agrees with the imrk of the gnim- 
manan Kalyayona, dating frewo the fourth centuiy b,c. 

■ III 0|i^i0iiikkii tn. ihr SttxuMl loqiiliy, VUmti thv Vectantiu 
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There are coaimeiiiorie^ on tliem in a vj-itH of the fourth 
century of our era ani'l the lihmhy^L of which ia 

about A buudrrd y«irs later. "VVe tiiay here note lhat the 
chroriok»^' of the sutrojf of the six dnriana^^ Ihoufb ^tiU 
fat] of ufiecrtamtie^* h«s been deUiiminctl Approximately 
by compari^a with Eiiddhbt Uterattire, through the com¬ 
bined efforts of Jacobi and Selicrbaiskip scholars to whom 
Induui Ktudie^ owe mudi. 

The JlimniTLsS Is an anajysb and a legal code of Brnbmamo 
dkatnta. The pursuit of deliverance does not come into it 
any more than into the Vedas* for the oriJy karman which 
comes into question is the rituat act. The auiliority of the 
Vedas is sufheieni to itself, and docs not nccil to resort to 
Any faeiiTty of knowiE^ or Any reasoriiiig. The correct 
execution of Ihc injunctions (eid^t) of the Vedas produces 
m force non-existent before'^ (Apiirr«)p which brings Uie 
individual hia re ward here below or in heaven. Tliis notion 
gives sometiiing not unlike tlie k^rman of the Buddhists and 
Jains^ but merit and demerit are not regarded as creathig 
slavery' except in the late Mima^nsjsU PrahhjLkara and 
Kumarita (between 650 and 760), the outcome of whose 
Argument is that this system is simply a dariArto like the 
others, conceived like them with the object of procuring 
deh'verance, which in this case is the cessation of the union 
of thft scud to A body. 


'Fhe *iiiras of the 'V'^aiiScshika syKtem are doubtless of the 
first half of the sccorul century ; they seem to be the oldii^t 
of the philosophic llie autlior to whom they ore 

ascribed bdongii to the domain of myth; he is Uluka the 
Owl, commonly called Kmmila or Kanubhuj (KanAbtiakslui)^ 
the Grain*'catcr, in allusion to hi$ atomistic doctrine. Among 
the .lains and in tlie HTnayilna we have noted this atomism 
a$ a feature of very early Indian physics. But in the pitnicut 
case the atoms are not all homogeneous, as in Jainism, hut 
differ m qualities* and they have an absolute existence* 
not a relative, as in Buddiusni. There arc four kinds of 
atonic Tliose of earth bit qualified by seent^ those of wnler 
by taste, Lhme of fire by colour, and those of wind by 
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tangibility. We must not be misleil by the Greek word 
latom ; ttiese corpqj%cIc$^ which ate more bke tho^ of 
Epicurus tlym those of t>ernocTitus, are not of an uti^lute 
hardness, hut arc cjctrciiicly tenuous (jTdrnmifriu), Two 
primary atonis added together make a dvyanukit, or com bin a* 
tioti of two» and three of Ihc^ together make a tryanukat 
or comb illation of Uirte. 

3^totian b exphiined by various principles. FitTit, there 
are dkd^a^ which is ether mthcr than spacc^ anil titne 
—two dymunie factors rather tlian two empty media or 
two abstract frames. Above ali there are merit and demerit 
{dhima. adimrma), that is, on invisjjbte power^ ndrhh^iif 
analogous to the Qpurvu of live 3^1 imamsjsts^ wliich makes 
and unmakes the aggregates. This body*orcating power 
resides in souls. It has no mtcnUonal cffieacitVp otid vet 
cannot l>e called a blind fatCp for the Vaiikshika doctrine 
professed, if not the frccd^im of the soul in the Eiiroi>ean 
sense, at least its independence in its acta 
True freedom, tn the sense of deliverance, consists in freeing 
oneself from the body^ not in moving it, 'This is how. 
Normally a man, qua mind, is composed of ati dlmmi, which 
tu principle is absolute and infinite, to which is joined an 
atomic manner^ the function of which is to peredve and act 
by means of the bodily organs. Let the dinian msogniKe 
that it k other than the manm and the body and it will 
be delivered- 

Tlie result of this is n theory of fcoow'lcdgc which com¬ 
prises a doctrine of categories and a doctrine of eriterin- 

In this realkm, the categories are not tyjtes of |udgmrnt* 
but headings under which things arc dktrihuted (pa^WrtAn) 
—substance (drorgn}, quality actioti (itormnnh 

cornmniincEs (fdTTidn^n)^ singularity (uidesha)^ inherence 
(s£imar%a). The first ihm? coneem objects {urtha) : the 
next two e.xist in things but arc retationsbips apprehended 
by the intellect iimddhyapeksha) ; tlie last designates a con¬ 
nexion, not nocidental but intimate and necessary. The 
Vai^shxka k a philosophy which looks for specific piopertics 
{videsha) in everything. Even deUvemnee depends on the 
recDgnitiou of a specific cliaractcr^ that of our fdman, 

Tlie doctrine of criteria became established, with the 
luodificalioas suitable in each case, in every sysiem# It 
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coneists m a of the correct modes of knowledge 

{prai»drja). They are two—perception (pra/^oA^Ao) and 
inference {mumdiUi}, the former being direct tipprehcoaion 
and the other mediate, a^s it were, by transparence throiigb 
a perceived datum. Aabda^ sound* woji a correct mode of 
knowing for Llic Mimamaisls, whose whole philosophy was 
based on the heard revelation of the liymns; it is not one 
in the present system^ Dr at least it Ls included in perception. 
The original name of inference is imngikam^ and it means 
a conclusion from a sign (lin^a) to a thing signified. It takes 
various forins os the relationship consists in causalityi eon- 
tigiiity, Opposition of extremes, or intrliisic coincidence. 

These theories of nature and of knowledge were incor- 
[loratcd in the succeeding system m soon us its Sutras were 
put together* The Vai^^ika and Nyitya systems were 
regarded as complexucntory and were merged in the eleventh 
ccnLtiry, starting from the Saptapadurthi of Sivaditj^. 

Sydtja 

The Sutras of the NyaySp which are supposed to set 
forth the teaching of one Ak^liajjiuLt Gautama, n legGndary 
flgqrt% belaiig to the first half of the third century. They 
give an art of reasoning, A man who can argue avoids false 
knowledge, vice, action, birth^ and pain —il chain of terms 
recalling the Buddhist series of the Twelve Conditions. 
So the art of rca^niiig lihcrateii the mind* that is, it frees 
it from transmigration. 

Tilt models of kiiowring ore like those described in the 
Viiiseshika. can only make intelligcnoe pass from 

pow'tr to action by using its organs, which are buddhu thought^ 
and mottos^ the scns&rium CQmmunf^ but in doing so the soul 
becomes enslaved. One must therefore distinguish two efforts, 
working m opposite dircertions and each aiming at under¬ 
standing. One of Iheni ehains the mind* because its clTect 
is to moke it serve life; the other frees the mindp because 
it detaches it from life. It b in the order of knowledge that 
this enslavement or puriRcation of the spirit takes place. 
Botli tlie theory of the empirical consciousness nmj the 
doctrine of salvation entaih each in its ovm fashion, the 
ncceia^ity of being able to reason. 
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Here perception wict itifercnce are not t!ic only comet 
mcrdcs of knowledge (pforiiii:^ii}p One mxisi add ajmtogy 
(upermdita), which likciiii an luikuown Qbj4-'et to one ulrcody 
iuiowti, and i^intony {iabda}^ Inferrmoe Is of three kintb. 
It mny be p^-twat drawn from anteecKleiits, lui wheii^ 
liaving [ireviousiy seen fire where there wa^ unicike^ one 
again supposes fire in the pre^ti case where chic %iiioke. 
It is St^havai^ drawn from the consequence, when. Imving 
obsen^ed that one grain of rice hm been emkedt one mduces 
that all the other grains in the pol have been ef>okeii too. 
It is rnwiJfiyHid drhJ^a^ drawn from a corumon ebareeter* 
when, having admitted that in num ehatige of place Implies 
a prindple of motion, one supposes that lhi:re h such a 
prineiple in llie sun b<^callse it changes Us pohUon from 
east to west. On the other hojid. it does not follow from 
the fjftct that a people lias a king for it.s support^ tliot glates 
of consdousness have u sou] for Uidr luhstratym, for iht- 
eonncxinii of the thinking principle witli pheuomenji is not 
an object of peri cnee. 

This attempt to define exaetty the intrinsic force of logical 
connexion produced a tyjic of reas^aiing which is not unlike 
the syllogisms of Aristotle, llic Jains had already, with 
a great apparatus of theses, antitheses, anaJogies, ohjccticmst 
scruples, and reservationsp eousti-upted an arguiuent in lea 
memtKirs which deserves notice in n history^ of logic but was 
clumsy Olid cumbersome to mimipulate.’ The Naiyilyikav 
(adherents of the Nyaya) iiivonlCfl a briefer argtament in 
five propuiiitioiis:— 

There k fire on the moujitjiin (pra/i/nat assertion); 

Ik'cuuse there is srninkc on the mountain (Adri, reason); 

Everything which contains smoke contains fire i for 
example the heartli (uddAarnnom, example) v 

Hut it 15 so here (in tlte ease of the mountain) (tiprni^^o. 
application to tlic particular case) i 

Tlicrcforc it is so {nig^manunh result). 

Tills rcasoiimg is a web of observations regarding facts, 
not fl deduction regarding ideas, and that is enough U> 
distinguish it from the syllogism. The difference will be more 
evident when we have contrasted this reasoning with tlmt 
which the iliiddhist ktgiemns of the fifth and seventh eenturies 

* Sqfl ujy PUitAmphif amtpar/ti Iwt p. ISSo. 
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set up m opposition to jL| altlioiigh even this lattrr< In spite 
of Appejirances, is no nearer to the Greek type. Tlie wmman 
elmniclmstie cif the Nyayo nncl Vatirsluka systems is their 
realism. It made it possible for them to adapt themsclvo 
to encti other in order to join forces lo resbt the ideaJistie 
principles of Buddhist epistemology. 


IVddnIa 

Tlie second Mlm&nisA (Utt^rajp otherwise called V'edAntii^ 
nr *' Completion of the Veda is the most famou.s of the 
sy^rtems among which Indian plu]o.^phy b divided. Not 
only has at been made known in the We^'t to such an extent 
Ihat it has been quite wrongly n^artled as summing up the 
whole of Indian philosophy, hat it was the principal heir 
of a}] tlic ortliodox systefus; it even owed part of its 
inheritance to Buddhism, from which it retained alt that 
could be incorporated in orthwloxy. 

The central theme of the Vedilnta is simple^ and indeed 
remarkably narrow*^ It h no more than the opposition of 
the relative or illusion to the absolute, the 

brahman of the Upanishads. Thb convict ion forms the 
unity of all the suiKiessive Vedfintas wliich have arisen, 
from the old Brahmanism to the Indian thought of our day. 
Hut one must consider the ntanner in which thivt cctnviction 
b presented^ and the manner differs acconUng to Uie time, 
the environment, the school. Although P. Deussen fneuie the 
philosophy of the V’cefanta familiar in the T^Vest^ it is far 
from being propcHy known among us in its historical 
stages. Witli tlmt follower of Schopenimuerf European 
j^Ludentii have too often regarded Ihe Upimisliails, the 
Brahma-^iUraiff and the commentary of Sankara as all con- 
iaiiiing the same matter. 

Among these three kinds of work^ the Brahma-sTitrm of 
Badurayana hold n middle place^ Imlh in time and in chanicter. 
l*lie cTtticLsrii of Biicldhiifin which they contain showiitliat Grey 
were eumposed about the bt^cming of the fifth cenlitry of 
our era. Wt know that the class!cal Upanishnds belong lo 
the lost six centuries d.c., the two oldest being doubtless 
prc*Buddhlst. On the other hand, Sonkanw the most 
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of tlw Vnluntinc coniinimtatots, was a cont^m- 
pomty of Charltma^pn:. If we note how much the interpreta¬ 
tion of the Ved&nU varies from the eleventh to the sixteenth 
ceiiltiryf in the philosophies of Ramanuja^ Madit va, Kunborka, 
and VaUabhn, wc must gather that it eodd vary greatly 
in the course of the fifteen hundred years or so which lay 
between the end of the “ Vedic ” eta and the time at which 
Sankara lived. 

Tile oldest Uponiahads do not contain “ a philosophy, 
but the M-ctb of the various philosophies and of the V'cdiinta. 
Those which are exclusively Vedantme bear the stamp of 
a late date, several centuries after the beginning of our era- 
Such U the Md^dukfja, with its commentary the (laudapadiy<t 
Kdrikd, probably of the seventh century. In declariftg that 
it is not dufllistic (ndraifa), the Vedinta trie* to make a 
complete break with the Slmkhva, from which it hwdy 
differed in the epics and the Maiiri and t'poni- 

thads, and by which it was again affected after Sankara. 
Tlie various degrees of non-diuilism. mote or less strict, 
arr seen in tlw fwsition given to mayd, which is the magical 
power of a demiurge in early Brahmanism, the veil of illusion 
from Sankara onwards, and in the interval a sort ofnature “ 
like the prakfiti of the SSnikhya. This tnSt/d docs not dei'clop 
from a real phantasmagoria to pure illusion until it is 
influenced by the Buddhist avidyd, which is an integral 
part of a system which rejects the bcUef in substantiality 
as the worrt error. In view* of this change, the system of 
Sankara came to be condemned as *' disguised Buddhism 

So, at the point in Indian history at which thiv book stops, 
the Vedanta was turned towards oomptete monism. Pheno¬ 
mena. which are manifold and various, are real in so for as 
they arc founded on the absolute dtuuin-brahman, and 
false and non-rxistent if taken apmrt from it. To suppose them 
to he w'hat they seem is to coinimt the error of the man who 
takes a rupe for a snake. Oeliverance consists in jiidgiDg 
right, in not letting oneself be duped hy appearances; one 
nui\' say that it consists in seeing the absolute in everything 
and, so far as it U possible, in Iwing eqtiaj to it oneself. In 
reality, scr\'itudc and tmnsmigmtion exist only by illusion, 
and our salvation is only conceivable because wc were never 
truly enslaved. We thought that we were, and right 
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knowl<H]gc undeceives us. It can lie seen to »hal an extent 
Bmhmanic orthodoxy, when prcsimtctl thus, adopts the 
Buddhist principles of (athain and cosmic emptiness. Buddhism 
might be rooted out of Indio, but it luid tnf^e great conquests 
over its coiKjucror. 


I’t^a 

I have already shown (p. itS) the part played by the 
Yogins in the 1lr$L centuries of Brahtnanic thought. In the 
ITpamshnds the orthodoxy of the priests seems to endeavour 
to assimitate their theory and thiir discipline of the vital 
Imaths, by identifying those breaths wrjit!i sacrindal fuKsi. 

1 then showed the inlluenoe of Y’ogB on the thought of the 
epics (p, 177), and afterwards on the school of the Vogachoma, 
which was of such importance within the Great Vehicle 
(p. 18S), Thus, in a variety of ways, the praetioe of the Yogins 
was transformed into a melltod by Lite most diHerent religions 
and philosophies. 

The Yoga-nUrat, reputedly the work of a Pataiijali, who 
may he another man than the granunarian of liie seeond 
eeuttiry B.C., are roughly of the fifth eentury of our era, 
Tbey'criiieisse Vasubandhu^s idealism. The oldest commentary 
on them, ascribed to Vyasa, must have been written between 
the seventh century and the ninth, 

ITic equivalence of Yoga practice and Sfimkhya speeu* 
lation, already proclaimed in the epics, is postulated through¬ 
out the ^yfitras of Patahjali. The mind according to nature 
must efface itself before the transcendent mind, ^vhieh is 
the only true miniL A commEneemcnl is made by the 
suppression of aU activity of the thinking principle (cAif/a)— 
rhtttatTtlrintredAa. Then the mind gives itself up to operatioua 
which concentrate it more and more, gradually a1>stTacting 
it from the outside world, but thereby giving it the greater 
mastery over itself and the world—fixation (dAdrunu), 
meditation (dAjyiina), supreme abiHirptiou {runidd&i}, 5o one 
realizes transcendence of the purujAu, otherwise called its 
isolation (kon'olT/mn), The mind recognives itself to be 
outside all that is not it, which in this philosophy is the 
chilta and in the Smpkhya, prakfiti. What it is, is light 
(dfphVi), and thetefore knowledge. But os it exerts its capacity 
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of concettfration in one direction or uiothcr, it olilitjns 
nmrvrlloiiN fwwers. which arc not, howcTCr, as they are 
too often calicd, sujiemntuiah for it is, on the contrary, the 
projicrty of the tninti acRording to its true nature to fKMscss 
these. Nothing con oppose it. not time, nor s(>ace or distance, 
nor tlie resistance of bodies. One might suy that csonwmlra- 
tiori has made it hard and sharp so as to have a pcrfomling 
power; one might say that the more deeply it [K'lictrates 
into itself the furttiw in time or space ore the strata qf 
material or spiritual reality which it can reach, “ .Second 
sight" ant] magicnl action are justined. 

Wliereas the old Yt^ga realized the ahsohite in the ascetic 
him^lT, in GO far as he beenme joined in nil his parts, 

classical \qgn is theJstic. It holds that saivatiori is obtaiued 
not only by the coneentmtion of fornddAi, but by devotion 
to the Lord, Isvara. The whole effort which empties the 
soul of iU empirical content on the pretext of rcaitzlng pure 
spirituality comes in the end to enabling it to assiinibttc 
itself adequately to an objective absolute. Doubtless this 
change tfx>k place under the influence of that piety, that 
passive self-aijMidonment to the divine love (ftAoA*) which, 
starting in the popular religions, spirod in the course of what 
we call the Middle Ages to most of the philosophies of India. 

That the Sfiipkhya and Yoga, the one theoretical and 
the other practical, arc parallel, of equal value, and 
eotnpJcmentaty, is a principle asserted from the remotest 
antiquity to modem times. Even if the corresponrlciice is 
the result of an artificial, ayiuiretie adaptation, the two systems 
arc, all through the historical period, a^Iaptcd one to the 
other. The principle which they have in common is the 
complete antagonism twtwccm the life nccoiding to nature 
and the life according to the mind, and consequently the 
achievement of salvation by an absolute transcendence, 
in which the mind confines itself to contemplation, What 
does it contemplate ! Nature or empirical thought, in oirlcr 
that it may recogntse itself to be quite different from it, 
thoroughly alien to it. So we get the myth of the Baja and 
the Dnncing-giri; all that the latter Ims to do j» to ** be 
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in htff many movements and postures, and then to 
vauisli from the stage, ai^^ay from the King in his splendid 
ifiobttion. 

So fluidj^m oanatitutet the rundmocnfrtl postuXete of 
the Saipkbyn ill its quite expUeit form. M a matter of faet, 
juht an the monifun of tlie Vt^finta wtis seldom very strict, 
the duuli^nt of the SHrnkhya often yielded to Ji teudericy to 
mptiiFitTi. At first Jlind (piimJiAa) has a pre^minenee over 
Nnlure ui reality as well as in dignity, for it h 

sidficient to itself, whereas nature exists “ for Slind *\ if 
only to permit it to become a™re of its perfect spirtlualily, 
its complete mdepfuidenee of tilings. letter, tu more than one 
Ujmnuihad nud in the cptes, we come upon a Samkhya in 
which purusha h helfl as it were to produce nature hy evolutive 
rniaiiatjuu, mul a Yoga m whidi the ascetic proces.^ is stippoiied 
to advance by a continuous effort, without break or dii^bnii 
from empirical thmight^ which is a diluted, looscly^kuit 
existence, to the concentrated thought, dense m tJie diamond 
Biid stmrp as the Mghtnmg (both are what India oiill$ 
which realizes the absolute^ In spite of everjiihingp both 
systiuns in their classioU form tend to duaJism^ and therein 
they stand at the opposite pole of Indian philosophy to tise 
VcdiBnta. 

The Sdmkhya-sH^as were only composetl in the flfteenth 
century, but what the suiras of other philosophiea did tu 
fixing their classical form, as has been descriliod above, was 
done for this system by the didnetic verses (A-dri^-d) of 
IsvamkrUbna, which were translated into Chinese by 
Faramuriha m 5ifJ and were probably wriUcit in the fourth 
century. ITie rtory that the system was oiiginally rounded 
by the sage Kapila b doubtless only a mjdhj corrcspOindiriLg 
to no historienl fact. 

The S^khya theorj" of nature b a qimlitative one, 
which gives place to the idea of evolution. Nature b annlysed 
into three dements [gnna), wtiich are in everything, unequally 
eomhined. Satttu b, literally, ** the fuel of being wlmt 
is I but Ihb etymology, which connects the ctmerpt witli 
the carliejit Itrulunanic ontokigy, b more mblcmling than 
informnlivc as to the essence of this principle* Sattva^ far 
frijm being the some as I he absolute, the ^ai or brahtiutn of 
the BrMyiia^us, b one aspect of beeomiiig^—that 
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of tumtnoKity, As such, it is akin to knowledge; in fact, 
olthuugh nature hiu; nothing in coriunon with mind (in the 
dn^tcaJ fotm of the system), there is in nature something 
which “ imitates*’ the spiritual, which is, one might sav, the 
fount lot ion of tJ»c “ mental ”, that fallacious approximation 
to true mind.^ We shall, indeed, see that nature possesses a 
collcctton of “mental”, if not spiritual, futietiuits. Tlie 
two otlwr tjualities are rt^aa, a principle of Riovenimt which 
effects transition bclwccti the clartty of sottvo and the opacity 
of tamaSi anti lamait itself, tlie principle of heas*iness and 
Uarknevi. 

Properly, the SAmkhya U presented as the“ comnenition ” 
of the stages of winch nature is mode up. (i) Five coarse 
elements: thtAfo, wind, fire, water, earth, (ii) Rve subtle 
elements (rtliwAma), that is, uiimixed (tamniiire =a being 
this alone j«id nothing dse at t he same time): sound, cmitaet, 
shape, taste, scent, (ill) Tlic organs of knowledge: hearing 
touch, sight, taste, smell j and of action i voice, feet, hands, 
and the organs of generation and cvaeuatioii. Roth elements 
and organs arc ooncerned with a fiuictioii which is already 
“mental ", the afiamkara, the “ maker of self”, and this 
is connected with the nuihnl, the “ great ”, that is, the whole 
of the physical world, synonymous with huddAi, tlic discern* 
ment which, to use a Greek forntula, is nil things potentially^ 
in short, intellect {iv*, s"). Lying one inside the other, tliese 
forms of existence, appearing by unfolding, are what is 
es'oh'cd, the pyaktam (vi), os opposed to the raw material, 
the U rgnind of nature, miiiaprakriti, the uucvol ved {ae^aktom) 
(vit). In all there are twenty-four principles, rising, as It 
wm (without ever reaching it) towards tlic twenty-fifth. 
Mind, of which one may almost say that, like the God of 
.4ristotle, it moves or draws as an object of love, by the 
attraction of its linality. This is the explanation of the 
evolution whicli goes on all through tintiire and causes it 
to produce an activity which resembles mind, although it 
IS not mind in any degree but U merely “ empirical thought ” 
(cAiVm), 

the sdjeetivc 
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IT 

THE Pim-OSOFIIIES 1» THE SEVENTa CK?fTUHV 

tn the middle of tlic seventh centur^^ the period nt which 
our tmef uinlysU of Indian history comes to nn end, speciiln- 
tioti renched its highest point, both in BmhmnnUrn and in 
Buddhism, and os a result of a fruitful rivalry between the 
two inspirations. 


Orthodox Commentatotji 

Most of the *5tras were by now composed, cesutningr tn 
a form which claimed to be ilntti at least a thousand years 
of thought. Since a tutm is so laconic that it <»n only be 
understood if explained by a gloss, the age of the commentators 
begins as soon as the texts which are intended to be authorita¬ 
tive are establUbed. .V scholastiebm comparable to those 
of the West, Christian, Jewish, and Mussulman, developed 
in every tradition. Thus, among others, the MimrUpsa gave 
rise to the commentaries of Sabara^vomin iu the bfth 
century and Prahhakara in the scs*enth i the Vaiseshika to 
those of Prosastapaila and Matichandra in the fifth and sixth ; 
and the Nyiiya to those of Vatsyayana in tbe Qfth amt 
Uddyotakara In the seventh. 


Jdittiirm 

Jainism was at the height of its expansion. In the second 
half of the fifth century tJmas\'ati, the author of the 
TaitveuriitdJAiganui 5u/ra, had already set forth the exact 
tenets of the sect, and in the sixth the ^vetfimbara canon 
was not only composed but written down. Siddhasena 
Dtvak&ra opposed Kimdakunda the Digambara, whose 
teaching was continued in the foBowlng century by 
Samanlnbhudra. 


Buddhiim 

Buddhism made an extraordinary advance, both in theory 
and ui practice. The HinaySna, although duplicated by the 
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ilahilyilnii, was as fij|| of Jifr a* ever. Itt the fifth century* 
per laps in tlic fourih* \ssuhan(lhu wrotr a sufunian' of it 
in AbhtdhiirjHuko^ii, qnd the Pali school of Ccylim produrr^ 

in IJuddlinglioshn. a former linihmiui 

or oEa^mliia. 

In t he iDrtat Vehicle, the Sladhyamikft scliooi* of southern 
mgins, and the northcni line of lire Ycgiwhfin« vied in activity. 
The former split in the fifth ecntuiy into two grwins- 
Binidhapalitn and thanJrakirti with his Prajiangikfta (seventh 
mnttiry), wlio were adepts in the rMtietid ad ab$ttrdum 
tprasan^n], and Uhavya, the musier of tlie Svfttantrikas, 
w (1 stood for an ** iridejicndmt ” nicthwi of reasoning, 
bo the passion for dialectic sordved in tins line until the 
Mohing of the ’I'tjgaeliams inflijciieeii Santidevs. a 
Prasangiki of the end of the seventh centun', who wrote 
on tia Career of the Bodhisaitvas ", Itodhikatydvaiiirit. 

rhe \ogaeharas reigned at the Untvorstly of Nalanda, 
And their influence spread over the Far F.asl as well as over 
India. Di^aga came from the frouth, Buddhudasa from the 
west, Sthiranoiti from the cast, and Sanghadnaa from 
Kashmir. Here the fifth centttry shows on astonishing 
pr^urtivcness. WTieflicr the sptcad of absolute idealism 
(lyjfK^itjnflrro) was due to the gciuus of Asanga or, an a. 
jWttin Japanese school now maintains, to MaltmTi, a 
historical jierson rather than a bodhisaima, in anv case tliat 
exuirt^t metephyaiea! theory found in VMubandhu 
possibly a brother of .4sanga. its first sdiolastic exponent of 
doctrine and in Dignaga its dialectician. Tlie logic of DtgmMnu 

«^°tury by Dliarmakirti. the author 
of the .\yayc-dnndti, is eompamble lo that of Aristotle in 
Its onginidjty and m the fact that it spread over the whole 
eastern tialf of Aaia, In no [larl of the world and in no iige 

bos the power of Uic philosopiiic spirit had a vaster 
acvelopnieot. 

Some esplanalinns are necessary about this logic, which 
^ the outctirne of such a volume of speculation. ]t differs 
Anstotlc’s in that it ileals not with concepts (for no 
Socrates nr Plato persuadeil India that man thinks in generic 
^senecs), but with objective realities. Vvt the abtioliite 
Hlrahsm in which this logic luid Its birth distitiguislies it 
from the empiricist logic of the Nyfiya, The objective realities 
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whi>sc relations arc coDsidered by UigTia^> the Imnicflintc 
disciple of ^^asubondhur aiid by Dhamrokirti are realities 
thought, tiat merely inferred by the rdaiioa of the sign to ihc 
thing ^□gnifled ns, in Urahmojiic orthodoxy* There is a mtiual 
coimexioa bclwceti the proving reason 

(tfIdjAurndil and the mfereiiee pioved Tlie best 

authority on Uie sobjeet^ Schcrbat^kii lias with great pcjietm- 
iion nEHted in ihe^ idealistic logidans a kind of presentiment 
of wliat Kant was to call synthetic a prim judgnieiits; 
only necessities mhererLt in human thought in grneriil enn 
be the foundation of univereal and necessary rdiatioris. 

From the practical point of view the development of 
Buddhism is aitestctl by historical evidence of certain dnle* 
Sooner or later after tlidr eompfjKitioii, the books of the 
Great Vehicle were Lransbted into Cliinese and spread to 
the Far East. Full of emuktioii, Iiidbui lui^ioimries and 
3Ii>tiga1iaii pilgrims went to and fro between the ee^ntres 
of huaianjty, corrj ing wjtJi them documenifi which had with 
great pain^ been brought within reach of nort-Iilnilu fieoples. 
Ill the second and third centuries the exduinge was chiefly 
carried on by Parthians, Sogdions^ and Vijch-chi- In thefourthp 
the Tartar kings encouraged the introduetifm of Buddhism 
in Shansi. Tlic beginning of the fifth centurj' saw the Chinese 
ironslatiotis of Kumoiajivn and of various religious writers 
of Gandhara and Kashmir, Fa-hicn came to Blagadha La 
4U-“t^ and in fciU Guoavarinon setUed in Nuuking. In Uie 
sixth cenluiy the practice of dhydna {ch*un), preached by 
the more or less legendary Bodliidhaimn^ reached soiitlicni 
Chilian which was already to some mximi pre]iared by \H 
ToDUm lo accept Buddhist ideas. Pamiiiartlm landed at 
Canton and ^jettJed at Nanking in 54S. The doctrine of the 
Loins of the Good Law {Sitddharmii~pTiniijsnk^\ was 
established in the monastery of 'Fien-Cai thic^gh Gie zeal 
of Che-yi, Ln the seventh eentuTyn Hiuen Tsang stnyed in 
ImliiL from fitlO to 644 and Ltstng fmm 673 to 635. All this 
mutuaJ vUiting and translation of books and erudite 
enthusiasm for a rcllgiun which was iti pnneiple universuh 
all thk intercourse between two cLvilizatious which had 
hitlicrto been separated by idmusl impis^blc barrii.Ts, is 
one of the greatest farts in “ hiunjinism recorded by 
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history, and its sole direct cause vas the piopngatioi] of 
Buddhism. 

The itxtroduclion of Indian influence in Tibet was ahw 
due to that religion. The consequent ndvanee in d^iUzation 
and the tromlstion of the Buddhist canon into a nen- litenu^y 
language arc events which he outside the limits of the present 
work. But we may just note the incident by which they were 
started thc^ dcs|Hitch by the creator of the Tt1>cLan power, 
Srong-tsan-Gampo, of liis minUtcr Sambhota to Magiidha 
to study Buddhism about 032, 

So, great as were the efforts made by the JJraJunans to 
bring the sectarian cults into the orthodox fold and to reply 
to the developments of heretical thought by a philosophy, 
or even by several philosophies, tlm expansion of Buddhism 
IS the great fact of the seventh century. No doubt, it was 
an expansion which brought exhaustion, for in the very next 
«ntury signs of decay are to be seen, and Buddhism was 
destined to disappear from the country of its birth and to 
«c its Indian empire limited to Nepal and Ceylon, at the 
opposite ends of the peninsula. No doubt there wm never 
tnore than n very small minority of Buddhists in the mass 
of the Indi^j pcopie, and the select few who adhered to the 
Law, sterilized by tlic menace life as ^Don a$ they were 
mniitcd, could not produce a large progenv. No, doubt, too. 
Buddhism was bouml to perish by its vet^ triumph. It had 
provoked an intensely energetic reaction on the part of the 
liralunan caiite. It had caubid u great part of its convictions 
to ^ ■ ab^rbed ioto the dogmiLS of thai castc^-tt^smigmUoii* 
universal emptiness, compassion for all creatures. It Imd 
set up an ideal of life too uii-Indian for India to gmsp, and 
of audh a genwolly human appeal that all the shift ings of 
peoples in Asia—^vc Gie expansion of Islam—helped to 
propagate it. Like the dancing-girl of the Sutpkhya, it 
might withdraw, once its part was played. 


nr 

TTO CftARjiCTERI^TlCS OF INDIAN TlIOUCftT 

India's contribution to the culture of mankind is twofold. 
Tliere was her effort at civiliiuition, aiming at raising to 
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a higher kvd Ihe imtivcr popiilations of India iUtlf and 
of oil the countries bo which the Hinilusi spread^ from 
Africa to Oceania and from Iran to Blanchuria. There was 
also the result of her reflection on human problems—a 
reflection whieb» being pursued continuously from the dawn 
of historical times, at an early date produced a mctital type 
verjp dilfcrcnt from the Mcditcrmruyin or Western type and 
from the Chinese. We must try to say exactly wtiaL ate ihe 
specific cliaractcristics of tliat product of u special develop- 
metit, the Indian mind. 

Indian Science 

In its pride in its own creation, sciencet” the IVe^jt is 
over-ready to blame India for having contributed tittle to 
this most valuable of all the conquests of man. But we 
should note some distinctions. What was colied Sieience in 
the Wtsi before the sixteenth eentu^ was fsullivated with 
enthusiasm by India ; but Indut knew nothing of niaihema- 
tieul physics^ mechanistic biology^ or the objective analysis 
of httmaii affairs by hi$tcir3\ N<me the less* Iiitdia produced 
maihcnmtics, and physics, and biulogy^ and history. 

The iSu/ta iS"ti/ra^ of Apustmnbft arc a tteatise on pmeticpJ 
geometry, applied to the erection of altars. They curmoi be 
safely placed before the second century a.c. They include 
the construction of right angleSi squares^ and rectangles, 
and l*ythagorus*s HieoretnJ The influence of Paulus of 
Atexandm atid* indirectly, of Ptolemy appears in the Fuutua- 
^uJdlkdnUi of V^aralia Mi him, com[K>sed about 550. This w'ork 
gives a table of sines and two trigonojuctrieal rules. 
Ar>^abluitai bum in 476, gave a value of tt and a nilc for the 
solution of simple in determinate ecpuitious^ a subject also 
treated by Brahmaguf^ta (Ijom 5^6). 

We Imvc no exuct dated information abaut ancient 
Indian astronomy. It must have owed something to Chaldaeon 
science luid to Chinese* “ The mi^st aaciiinl source which 
can l>c discerned in it, the Umar zodiac, seems to be rather on 
adulteration . , . of tlie system of the The sun-worships 

* ^ A. tley> ondyiti In eCLxXviJl and in £4 JnnuerK de ^ 

* PCLjLxvuL pi 
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held rn Buoii csteeni by tjw do not imcssftrity 

imply a system of Astronomy. 

Mylhioal eoimogojiy was enomiously dt-vdopcij by 
Cralimoits, BuddldstSp and Jains. The aspect tuken by 
physica ts <|UaJitative rather than qiiantitntjvc, ncit oniy 
in the case of auna# constJtiiting natorc, as in Lhi- Silqithyitp 
but even where a kind of atomism suggtisLs mcchanislie 
principles Tons Europeans. Several types of atomism appear, 
there is a sort of atoinisnt of tinier duration 
spUttmg into discrete instants, besides a material alomism 
which is purely rclotiTe, since thi^ philosophy allows no 
substantiality. With the Jains and Vaiicshikas, there are 
minute corpuscles, which are neither iolimtclysnudl. vmmhinff 
quantitEes, m>r solid* liaving an absolute hardness. To use 
Creek terms, India is concerned rather with the dyad of 
the targe and Uie small than with atoms Itke those of Demo¬ 
critus, or even with jKvrtiaily qualitative atoms like those 
of Epicurus. Jnu and poromdnu mean “ small " and “ very 
small not, like our “ atom “ uncut table.” 

In Vedic times vegetable species must have been treated 
for the manufacture of saertfadal fermented liquors or magical 
drugs. Then Brahmanism set up a sdenw of life (aVnvrfah 
based on u classiflcation of the breaths (prano). These 
quasi- mWpflTO cireulute in tubes known as nodi, which include 
both Ihc nerves and the biood-vcsscls, Tliey are controlled 
by v^ons nervous centres, namely the “ lottises ” which 
are disposed along the dorsal column, rising in imporlaiice 
as tiiey are nearer the top. With the theory of tJie live 
elements goes h corresponding theory of jttiiisiatbn, litemlly 
of taste ^ (roso). The fundamental work on chemlstTv and 
mcdteinc is the iSonihtto', which bt attributed to Cha'mka, 
a Kashmiri contempornry of Konishka, but iippiears to date 
from the second eenlury of our t™. Tile SrMa, which 
contains an art of surgery and is ascribed to Naearjuna, 
seems to he liardly later. 

Wlvcrcas in the West biology' has, idowly and painfully, 
be^mo mrehonistic, in the East it was vitaJistje. The former 
[^int of view, which ts now firmly established in our con vie- 
tions as to mrlliod, is far from gaining the accepLoncc of 
ail Hindus who study our iiciancc. Hose, for example, |>arlly 
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owes the originat of his discoveries, which trliow such 
^ rare pcnetmiioni to the {M>stcJ&Lcs of Im imtivc tradition. 
So* even if mechanistic intdligibitity js henceforward the 
very condition of sdenoe* mtnitions of another kind may 
liBvc their vwIucp Tlit knnwletlgc which b at once mo^t 
ob|cctjve and most satif^aclojyi not ordy to Europeans hut 
to all mankind, will doubtless have tn tJic future to Ukc 
into nccotini the spirit eontribtitcd to it by non'Occidental 
minds* which arc more Mnsitive Uuin ours to certain aspccU 
of reality. 

It is above all in psycbo-ph^ologica] Tescarehi which 
lias been puti^ucd there since time imniemoriali that India 
lifts very valuable experience. No dotibt that experience 
is often vilLotfxl by the Lhcoretieal explanations* often 
incorrect, width are attached to it. There is niyth nil through 
the chemistry^ the phifsiology, iind even the at^atoniy of 
the Hindus. Hut a truditiort of Ihonsanils of years of practice 
cimtioi be wholly fallacious i the power is often greater 
than tlie knowledge* Just os l^bnb foiuxd gold in the 
dung-henji of sdiolasticbtu* a science yet more cntical than 
our own will one day extract the iiigredietii ^if gtrinjliie 
success and true data from the awctleism of n Vogin or 
tlie magic of the Tantras, 

Aneietd India has no Thiicydidea* nor even a Herodotus^ 
nor a Ssu-ma Ch'ient and that is why our knowledge of it 
is so uncertain that liartUy a single date can l>e dctenuiiicd 
without Creek or Chinese cvidmce, Tlic interest which this 
civilization lakes in ancestors Is not that of dbpai^^ipnate 
curiosity hut tliat of loyalt}% Just as [ndian pntriotiam 
hardly eonai&ts in imperialistic pride mid cgobiii, but is 
manifested in depth* in Hie comiciousnc5« of carrying on the 
kida or family line from the age of the somi-divhie ri^/ifr, 
ao attacimient to the past b entirely tradillonalp Kingdoms, 
sects, and schoob of thought And their titles to glory in their 
genealogies of heroes, patrbrehs* and saints. Thb is the oidy 
way in which the iiidividuAl is htmoured—as a {K>mt m a line* 
This is what gives history its particular form \ it is a collection 
of separate histories* and never attempts to bring togctlier 
a number of these sedea and to set forth their maidfcslationx 
KynclimnblicalJy, 
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The Indian mmd» then* is interested in Annat», imt very 
few of these are older than the seventh century* The penta¬ 
logies doubtless euntajn much ihat Is arbitrary, due to 
pious frauds or biassed devices of policy* Xf^'crthetcss, 
when a large number of tTmtiUcnis have l>ei?n subjected lo 
impartial crtitcLsnii irsults will no doubt be obtained, provided 
Lliat tlic way opened by Pnrgiter ts foHoHcd. It will then 
be passible to sd aside tije epic or lyrical ingredient in the 
accounts and to dii^cowr, foe example in those Antiquities **. 
the Pueitpas, solid historical iiiTorrriation mixed up with 
fairagocs of stuff alKiiit the old doys At this date we 
cannot help seeinf; how n{>rmnt it is for peoples to remrA 
thetr past only in terms of praise cjr h lam e^ the stories being 
intended to lead to action or to promote intercsti, not to 
establish facts. TIte cult of tniUi, like art for art's »abc» 
is ft very modem and purely Eurtipcan intcre^L 


Thr ProWfOTJf of Indm 

It is idle to reproadt India for having ^cb a diffemit 
attitude towards the knowable from our and we Hhould 
rather impiire what drcumstanccs have led to the adoption 
of such attitudes there and here. We sboixhl recogtilzc that 
the intcllcctiml probtcni and Llic social problem of Itidiao 
civiltzai[on go together^ 

Tlie soci^ problem^, as we liavc seen, h that never-ending 
task — the Bralinianization of a chaos of peoples which wait 
never completely assimilatnl hv llic conqiiering Indo- 
Europeans. The intdilcctimt prohleni consists in prefterving 
and promoting an orthodoxy in tlie midst of the rtio^l; 
bcwildertTig atmilgnm of tra dir ions and methods. 

Tiiat IS w hy the laslt of speculation was wholly scholastic^ 
as in the Confueian, Jewish, Chrisimu, am! Islamic civiliza* 
tioFLS, in which likewise, an orthodoxy based on traditional 
teaching sought to set up the syntmt of nequited knowledge 

ft rigid protective framework. What distiugulBhe^ Indbn 
scholasliekm is the fact that it is the property of a caste 
amt i.liat the thcorcLic^ problem on which its efforts centre 
tfl to obtain deliverance in res[»ct of traiiKniigmlion. The 
pursuit of transcendent ends, quite ouUide the nahnral 
order, and often contrnr}" to nature, doubtless helped to 
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divert men’s minds from interest in fncls. So tjue dora lliis 
$6cra to be, thHt even when India created arts mid sdenoea 
with no Iraftscendeiit object, Buch a» BCtilplore, econoitdcs, 
legislation, medicine, or crolicism, it piw^ecded by prnmotiiw, 
thut is, by rather a priori' canons, n<it by objective investiga¬ 
tion seeking the laws of facta in the facta thenisclvts. ''l iiis 
is still normal in Rionkind in general, for the positive spirit 
is quite recent and very limited. 

The problem of ddivemnee, central aa it was. never 
cmerged from the speculative domain, and awoke no aspira¬ 
tion to what wc should call greater social justice. Tlw total 
ignorance of the mass of the people haired them from the 
material power and religious sentiments which might have 
brought their liberation. There is no attempt, all through 
history, to win political (icedom. Neither individuals nor 
groups strive for wider rights than those given to each man 
by bis birth. Tlic liberty of each individual lies in bis rights, 
no doubt, but also in his duties ; dhanTfa stands for both 
ideas without disiiuetion. Tlie only injustice is the confon^ing 
of dhanrtos, that is. the mixing of castes ; but a man is free 
in enjoying his own d/iarjyia, and that implies tliat he respects 
Uw dAarmrt of others. Ho it is fidelity to tradition that 
guarantees liberty. No progicss is conceivable beyond the 
mainlcnaiice of order* w‘hich takes into account the nature 
of men. One may improve thi* administration of public 
affairs; one cannot seek a better ideal or new forms of society. 

The only real slavery, in Indinii opinion, lies in not knowing 
the true nature of tlie mind. So apart from the ptchminary 
training of asceticism, it Is by the intelligence alone that 
one can obtain cmandt»ation. If faith has a part to play— 
in Urnhinanistii os confidence in a rite, in Buddhism os refuge 
in the Triple Jewel—it always implies a fully peasonnblc 
assurance, it never harbours a doubt or requires any 
assert ion. Not only would India refuse to say “ Credo fjuta 
alanirdnm " ; it would never admit, os Europe has done, 
that sincerity of adhesinii may make up for obscurity of 
knowledge. The Asia which we tax with confused mysticiKin 
would have regntded as madness something which wc in 
Europe have often accepted'—the notion of an i( raI ionnl 
belief which is good and nec«wary^, although irnitional. 
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The Indian Conceiptiem of Mind 

Ttic exnminatton of the reli^on^ and |>hilosop1iics and 
of I he psychotogi cul v<.Kabu!uy of the Hindus re vcaL a 
conception of mind very diffcrctil fmnt nure. It an emuiciitiy 
dynanuc conception, as against the passive atUtmle which 
wc Itovc learned Iwlh from the idealtst Pbto, for whom 
Uio intellect redecU eternal tntclligibli:*, and from the 
sciisualUl Epicurus, for whom our sciisca receive imageg 
emanating frvun tilings, 

India knows no “ states ” of consdousness. The pheno- 
metnm, objective or subjective, is cfiWi, “ whirl ’*; in fact, 
the operation of the demiurge, of the king, and of the Buddhist 
is to wt the Wheel of the Law rolling, the wheel wliieh, 
according to the direction in which it revolves, produces 
slavery or deltsxrance, existence or salvation. Tliv pheno¬ 
menon is also Called tamsdidea or ADpskyilOi “ eoncocter ** 
or “ concocted names which indicate llie eoiititmalion 
and combination of anteecdent factors in a present existence, 

Tlte root «w {asti ~ itm ^ est), which corresponds to 
our notion of iadng, was not developed at all. On the other 
hand, the root bhuf “ to become, to come into Iteing,** gave 
rise to a wealth of terms, in which being appears, if one may 
say so, and has various senses accor^ng to comptcxitics 
of grammar, tu the active, passive, causative, dcsiderative, 
intcnsivi!,’ Thus becoming has a great many shades of mean¬ 
ing, which make it quite unlike the inert to or ti1 ovm to 
which the Greek tr^tioii has aeciistomcd our ptiitosophy. 

The mind as represcnteil by the Brahmana and Burtdhista 
does not reflect like a mitTor, but sluncs like a lanlcTn. By the 
organs of the senses it slictts ita c)wn light outside and perceives 
what it illuminates. Sensation is not receptive, but apprehen¬ 
sive igrahtna ); the whole mind takes part in it. Images 
do not come to Us from outside, but arc spontaneous. One 
has the perceptions which one has deserved. What we lake 
for cm object is the residue of our experiences, the accomplish- 
menl of the act for which we eonatmet the thing. 

As there is no dilfcreiioe between scosutiDji and intclli- 

I JUiuiiaM, hr Licminr* ; hkOynH, Jir luia twtnmr ; Ml,'iDnwiN, Iw raiun io 
hnymr ; IWMirRWi, ll* «i»lMW lo Ijnwiic ; tibMrdmnai, Imt wiallM 1o rsim 
^ bc 9 <wtw t litMticUi, hiMitmiti. M>hM, rtr,. Itr O tmUtiKncU to 

urrooui. AdJtvOvB smt itoani «|itixitc(| In fiitiaalun oit tb* vsrkno timx4ii!0 
or thia vr^ ttock. See rev oouanonlcAtiofi of Umn^h, nwo, lo tlu> SocMu 
Rsa^aisB lie PcvdioluglB lo /tntmol lit PM^thntl/gU, lOSO. 
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gf^ncc, ao thm U none betwe^ imjigi nation md intcll€et. 
The inuigination is not^ os with us, » receptive function. 
Infftcad of being' a faiicv capable of both error and flashes 
of genius, it has at its command norms, which we ascribe 
to reason. I am here referring to certain imagcB of jrramd^^ 
righilv produced, which sen'e as models to logic and to 
a^th^icH. Tliere h no prototype of i he true but perception 
done well I there no prototype of the beautiful but litenuy 
or flriiitic ereattofi according to the rules. Tliw h neither 
realism nor idcaiisTUt btd right practice* Tli(^ images are 
In no degree arbitrary or infected with Individuality j their 
value is the greater, the more traditional and impersonal 
they arc in character* Although subjective^ since they are 
not- received from outside^ they possess universality or 
necessity, because every Indian mindp as such, brings them 
about. Factitious does not mean arbitrary. The canons, the 
criteria, arCt a.^ Talnc would have eaidt true hatlucinalions, 

India lias not our prejudice, due to Socrates and Plato^ 
that man thii^k* in general concepts or ideas. The rich 
phfli::vsaphic vocabulary dedgnating the operations which 
break up and those which combme, by the use of the prefixes 
pt- and respectively, offers nothing equivalent to 

induction and deduction^ to analysis and sjmthef^is dealing 
with coneepti in the Peripatetic fashion. One can inin, 
construct, without genemtizizig; one can dissociate, dissoK-Ct 
as an acid would do, without p^tsing fmm the more general 
to the less* Henson as a place of idcfis or as a system 
of the principtes which, spread through the cosmos^ make 
the laws of the world, is without doubt only a Creek fiction, 
for nothing like it is to be found in Indian philosophy. 

Nor do tbe Hindus ilistingnisb unders^tanding and will 
as we do. The words kalpand and Aamk^dpu. which are often 
transtuteil by one or the oilier of these terms, stand for an 
aspect, oi thought prior to the distmetinn into discerning 
and wishing — a sort of project or iutcutinn whidi may lM.-comc 
concrete m an inlelle^u^ ** dctemiirkation or as an act 
uf voluntarily ** deciding It is no dniibt portly becaus^e 
the East dors uot sepanite will from intelHgencc that it 
does not contrast belief and science os two almost opposite 
terms. Although it does not hold that there is frewbrni in 
the sense of free will, it regards knowledge as entirely active* 
Doubtless Europeans liavc dietiziguished understanding and 
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will simply because, regarding intelligence ns wholly passive, 
we have been compel Jed to recognize, as a correlative and 
compieiuentnry capacity, a pure activity. 

Tile higher functions of the mind do not consist, as among 
the Greeks, in speculation, tliat is, in contemplation. Accord* 
ing to “ normal ” psychology, which aims at the direction 
of onr body and our interests in accordance with common 
experience, the highest faculty ii buddki, whidr is a synthesis 
of perceptions and actions, a power both of duceming and 
of determining. If, on the other hand, the mind does 
not place itself at the service of life, but aims at transcendent 
ends, the ultimate operaiiom arc and samddiii, 

those forms of absorptioa in which the thought by concentra¬ 
tion obtains irresistible power, once it is ^pti^ of egoism 
and relativity. It would be o mistake to suppose that these 
powers arc acquired apart from complete knowledge j know¬ 
ledge and power arc one* 

Tliat is the true keystone of Indian philosophy. The acts 
which make a man a slave are those which he does outside 
perfect knowledge. Those which he doe* with that knowledge, 
being purely Ffpirituol, not only do not emtave him, but 
effect liis freedom by efficicnce. So, in her philosophies as 
finally estahUshed, it is not true that India merely sought 
deliverance, ne^tively; she seeks to achieve liberty, 
positively. The mind only knows by doing, and then it 
makes itself. Those of its acts which rise beyond uttlitarianism 
and dialects are operations of magic os much os of intcUigcnoc, 

Tills conception of mind, so unlike Ihe Kuropean, is 
the result both of metaphysical systems and irf intimate 
experience. The most certain result of any comparative 
study of philosophy la that convictions express mental 
structures, and lhat mentaJ structures come from intditiraioJ 
eonv'ictions, Tbcfi! arc no facta except as the result of thcoTies, 
and theories ore (hcnwelves facts. Btimnn types are the 
realization of opinions. In this sense, the religions and 
philosophies of India brought about the Indian mind, and the 
anutyaia of that mind, as it becomes more and more complete, 
not only odds to our knowledge of man, but enabW us to 
perceive how much U relative in oitr own mind. The lesson 
which India teaches us is that which she taught herself— 
that to understand better is to free oneseif. 
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The LnEHATimE or Ihiua 

INTIIODITCTION 

1 

THE LANOCAOE9 OV INDIA ’ 

The Arywi mvad«» of the Punjab spoke on Indo- 
European JflngiiBge. 

The name of IndcKEuropean h given to every language 
presenting h phonetic and morphological system annlogo^ 
to that obser\'ed in such tongues as Greeki Latin, and Celtic. 
As soon as the andimt books of Indian lilcratHre were known, 
it w(is observed that Old Indian showed similarities to 
Hoirterie Greek, Latin, and other langnsges of Europe, 
Fmna Bopp, who studied Sanskrit under Chd*f in Paris 
in 1812, was struck by these Ukcnessca, and published in 
1810 a small work in German, cntilliNl “ On Llie System of 
Conjugation of (he Sanskrit Language in comparison with 
Greek, Latin. Pereian. and Geraiaidc", From Gmt moment we 
had an Indo-European family of languages. It is divided into 
several groupS'“Indo'Irajiian, Greek, Italo-Celtic, Germanic, 
Baito-Slavonic, Armenian, and Albanian, Indo-Iranian, 
or Aryan, i$ the branch which advanced furthest to the 
east of the region ftmncrly occupied by these tongues, I say 
" formerly '* Iwcausc Indo-European Wiguagcs are now 
spread all over the earth — ^English, French, Portuguese, 
Spanish, and the rest of them, ^ 

In the country which Aryan was to owiipy, it fornid 
lyravidian already in poRsession, The Dravidian group does 
not seem to be cspecinUy rcinteil to any known speech. 
An attempt has recently bren made to connect it with 

I i- Blocbi 
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Urulian.* The UnivitUnn no«' spoken an a Imng htngnagr 
in Southern India comprises Tamil, iipotcen by over eighteen 
million sonis, in the scmiUi of the peninsula and northern 
Ceylon ; Mulayalam (six to seven milliona western dialect 
of Tamil, but imving n literature of its own; Telugu (twenty- 
four million} on tiie east coast north of ^Intiras, to about 
20' N. and 77* K ; and Kanara or Kannrese (ten and a half 
million), found in ports of the west coast. 

Each of these tongues has its litcrat ure. The moat ancient, 
belonging to the first centuries of our era. is that of the 
Tamils, which docs not full behind .Sanskrit Utemtnrc in 
ricliness. The Tamil, or Tamul, language has also spread 
outside the peninsula, having been token as far as South 
Africa by emigrants. 

Dravidian languages arc still to be found sporadically 
north of the llcccan. Tliesc arc islands, steadily dwindling, 
of Gondi. the lungunge of a fallen nation. Kolami and Bhili. 
which are also threatened with cxtinctkni. and Kui, which 
is of rather ntorr conNcqucnce. 

Dra\'i<lian svetns to have mice occupied a larger area. 
It may possibly have been spoken all over India and even 
beyond its froriticni, In Ea.stem Jlahichistan it has left 
a dialect of its family, Brahui, which is spoken Ijj* Inirely 
20n,lKKt persons. Indian and Iranian tongues arc eneroaching 
more mid more on this dialect. Broliui is interesting as 
evidence of the former cxpa.nsion of Dravidian. Was it 
a temporary expaiiiiion, due to a conc|U»t, or a iiermanent 
state of tilings ? Tile latter hypothesis seems fairly likely. 

Dravidiau, which is now retiring before the advance of 
the Aryan languages of India, had itself once driven hack 
Austro-.\i;intic longues,* Remiuinls of these sundve • m 
the sh.'ifie of the so-called “ Himalayan *' dialects (about 
lOO.uOrt speakers) atul the Miindo dialects in the east, in 
IkngnI, sfioken by about three miHtons. Through these 
Mutidjt langufigics the linguistic history of India is connected 
writh the Mon-Khmer group of Indo-China. 

The language brought into India by Uic Arj'an tribes 

» a. In4i4(#/r wuf irimlirj>. S. 1 j O. Setmuter, OrmvKwA 

und VntliMk. 

. * f*" Uninmcw, tee J, rnyluiU'i iwUi.’lei In JumouiI 

Mtilit/ut fteOS) and in UJ.VUI 
* id., ibid. 
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concftiered the peninsuln. It has passwl through three 
historioal stages — OW Indian, Middle Indian, anit Mtxlcm, 
Of New, Indian. 

Old Indian is, firstly, Vcdic, the language of the hytnns 
of the RigetiJa. It is still so like the Iranian of the saered 
boohs, of the AvrsUt, that if one knowis Vcdic one can soon 
understand Avcst.ic, Vedie is not a perfectly Iiomogcncous 
tonjeuage. It sltows signs of a long process of dcvulopmrat, 
and one notices innovations and influences from outside. 
Some of the hymns arc very archaic, while others, sucdi as 
the whole of the tenth book, are in a perceptibly later language. 

To the stage of linguistic development represented by 
this tenth book belong the other Vedas, the BrMimanas, 
the Aranyakas. the Upanishads, and some of the Siltnis. 
In these liist, the manirait, which arc formulas taken from the 
^igvi'da, still represent the old Unguistic stage. 

About iialf'Way through the fourth century n.c. the 
language wns codiHed by the eelebreted grattinaarian Paniui. 
It became the Sanskrit, or *' perfect " language (sam ; here 
saijin + krila means “ adomwi. arranged the sacred 
language by the same right os Vcdic and, still more than 
Vedie, the menns by which the lugber intellect of India 
could c?cpre$j» itself. It wmi never the speech of the people. 
Students learned it from Brahman scholars (iirAml, by 
repeating the words of the master. The upper classes si>oke 
Sanskrit, the others only understood it. It was one of the 
privileges of education. So, in Indian dramtis, the chief 
characters, the King, the llralimans, and. of the women, 
the nuns and the courtesans, speak Sanskrit, while the 
others use the popular speeciu Sanstnl is also the language 
of the great one of which at least, the Mahdbhdraia, 

is of popular origtit. From this wr may infer that, even if 
the pcitpie did not apeak Sanskrit, there was a time, bt-fore 
it was made into a learned lauguage, when it was hardly 
diflcrent from those in current use, 

Accordingly Old Indian is usually divided into Old Indian 
properly so called, or Vcdic, and later Old Indian, or Sanskrit. 

The language of the Brahiimnas, etc,, is also called post* 
Vcdic. In Sjuiskrit itself strata of dillcrcnt dates arc dis¬ 
tinguished—the Ssanskrit of Paniui, and Epic nnd Classical 
,Sanskrit. the language of post-Pantiuan literature. 
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Vtfdlc b sotntltmi ;4 cttiled '* Vcdic Sanskrit The exfurs- 
ston b eonvtriticiit from the point of view of unity, but it 
can be [ni»teafling, for it su^^ts that Sanskrit wa« a con¬ 
tinuation of V'cdic in n rlircct line. HiLs it was not, Tlie 
frnimmatical forms of Sanskrit ore based on & dialect which 
is bke Vcdic but not the same. 

By the side of Vedie and Snnskriti which were the 
tongoag^ea of the hymtis and invocations, sacred and karned 
laiigunges, there dcvelopeil on the Aryan foundation pf»putnr, 
or Pmkritic, tanguages, from which the sacred langnngc 
itself sonietimes took manners of pronotinciiig and expressing 
itself, as the cultured classes often do under the Inllitence 
of the mosses. Moreover, when Vcdic, having become ancient 
and hardly imdcrstandable, yielded its place as the learned 
language to Sanskrit, the Prakrits themselves arrived at 
s certain maturity and formed Middle Indian. 

Certain new literary languages came into being in this 
way, Tlic tuost imfiortant t.t Pair, nt present the eccJesiasliail 
lan^iagc of the EtuddliisU of Ceylon, Burma, and Siam. 
U is not known exactly when; and when it was spoken 
before it was used in the preaching of the distrlplcs of Buddha 
and the composition of the Buddhist canon. Since Buddha 
came from Mngadha, the prototyjM of Pidi has been sought 
in the Magadlii language, but it is more proliahle that it is 
based on the dialect of Ujlayini, which the Master may have 
used in order to nuLke him self understood by all his liters. 

Part of the Buddhist canon was wTittcn in Sanskrit. 
Certain works and certain fragments of verse in.serted among 
the prose are not in pure Sanskrit, hut in a tongueappmadiing 
to Middle Indian, which Smart lias called “Mixed Sanskrit”. 

The Joins also made use of Midi lie Indian to set forth 
their doctrine. Jain Prakrit, the language of the Jain ennon, 
is distinguished from Jain lilahaiuslitri, the language of the 
commentaries and secular works of the sect. 

In addition to these two great cectesiastieat languages, 
there are the Majiarashtri of the Muratha country, w'hieh 
has produced a fine literature ; Seumseni, n dialect of the 
neighbourhood of MaLhuru, and also the huiguage of tmble 
ladies in the dmmas; Mugadht, the speech of the lower 
classes in the dramas 5 and Poijmehi, spoken there hy the 
lowest of the people. The Indians said that Patsachi was the 
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tAngudifc of the demons c^cd Piiichft, bill it WftS siinjdy 
the Intigudge of 6 snbjcot people which hiui been Arj'iwiiwfd. 
It, loo. is a literary language. A very remarkable work, the 
JtfiAai'hithd of Gunailhya, is written in this tlialect. 

Lastly, a whole eTioai of Prakrits, some still living and 
some oriiy known from the dramas, in general everything 
whicii departs at oil from Sanskrit, ts called ap^bramia, 
“ what is detached, fallen from.” Uiat is, detoehed from the 
main stem, which is the sacred langnoge, 

Tlic modem languages derived from tlie same Aryan 
source are many* Among the chief of them we may nienlitm 
Sindhi, Gujarati, and, in part, Hindi, forming the western 
group, and the eastern group, comprising Bihari, Uriya, 
Assami, and, the most important of them, Bengali. In the 
south of Tudia, Marathi is chielly spoken; in the north, 
Kashmiri and Naipali. The language which is oemmon to 
almost all the people, or at least is veiy widespread and 
therefore useful to the traveller, is Hindustani or Urdu. 
This is the Hindi of the camp« of Mahommedaa soldiers 
concentrated in the neighbourhood of Delhi in llie twelfth 
century. It contains an admixture of Persian and Arabic 
and is written In Arabic script; from the sixteenth century 
onwortls it served for the expression of a fairly considerable 
literature. 


II 

wnmifG 

>Vlien the Aryans entered India they nlrcady had 
a literature, hut it was oral. For a long time the tradition 
was maintained of confiding literary works to the memory 
without writing them down. Even to-day, altliough the 
Indians have learned European science and methods of 
research, they prefer to learn orally from the teacher's Up*. 
An educated man is collttl hah^^^ruta^ “who ha* heard 
much." Their reading was hearing, and thdr writing was 
keeping in one's own mcmoiy or passing on to that of othcra. 
We nre still surprised at the case irith which they learn by 
heart. StorV'toUcra go into the village* and recite whole 
poems for hours to audiences os unwearied as themselves, 
Riiapsodcs used to visit the courts of princes and chant 
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emilesis, involved talcs of the deeds of Rama or the Piutdavas. 
VVe do not hear of books, puitfaka ; tbe word b not fwmtl 
I” texts. It seems to come from the frantan past^ 

skin ” I; snored texts of the wre wnlten on calf¬ 

skins prepared for the pui^fiose. Ttie more usual pdfhaktt^ 
now' '* reader ” or *' teaelier ", oH^iimlly mentil “ reciter 
TIic Itidians maiiitatfird tliat their sacred works were 
better prejicrvoit by memory and cor than by Tnaniiscripts, 
It was even thought to be a profanation of the divine word— 
and the grentex part of their ancient literature ts the word 
of Brahma—to reveal it to anyone who could read. The 
Vedas were only written down very late, at tlie end of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the mnelcentii, 
under the iniluence of the Eurofisms and by the *' ttensun " 
of certain Brahmans. Tlie cnormoaii titemturea of the 
Brahmans and Buddhists were pindueed, preserved, and 
spread abroad wit hoiit the aid of writing. For long periods 
in the monastic life of Buddhism, when a community lacked 
a text* it would borrow a learned monk from another 
(immunity, just aa we now borrow scarce editions ftom old 
libraries. The monk came amt redted tiis “ book ", and the 
text WAS Tepntjted on the minds of hi*i hearers. 

This does not mean that tiicrc was no writing in existence, 
Tim earliest dated inscripLions arc of the time of . 4 soka 
(third centufj' n.c.). If the King could address his people 
m wnling, the people must have been able to reod, and there- 
forr, in most cases, to write. Only the use of writing was not 
preferred to other metliKls of teaching, 

1 he most ancient Inditiii script, Brahmi, so called l>cCBiise 
it Was dictated by the gnd Brahma, is based on the Semitic 
alplmlM't, Merchants trading with Babylon, or even witli the 
Phoemrions,doubtless inUrodiioed itvciy early, shout 800 a.e,, 
for their euiiimcrcMul use. From tiicm it passed into the 
chancellories of kings, and the Semitic signs were added 
to and altered to render Aryan sounds. 

Another alphabet, Itharo^thi, ulmws iUi Aramaic ori^n 
more clearly. Here lie vowels are hnrely indicntciJ, and the 
yronlK arc written from right to IrA, Khnxoshthi, introduced 
into riorili-wesLern India in the sixtli century as a result 
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of Pcfsian nile, wa* fairly widtsiircafl in Chinese Turkistjin 
imdtn* the Ivnshww, in the first and seeonU centuries of 

miT cm* 

The aJplioliet most ^nerally wsci! is Negari. the “ tirbsm " 
'writing, or DevaTiapari, the “urban and divine” (or royaJ) 
writing, dcri^’cd fbom Urahnii> It is » sj'Uabie script. 
Thus, for csiunpic, if sre see the signs ft d I, we shoU 
read, from left to rigfit., kadata, ^‘^bniiana-trcc,” for if 
there is no special sign indicating another vowcj one 
alw-ays reads a. 

&>, thim, vciy little writing was dniie, and that very late. 
Only some hundreds of ycats after Christ do we find books— 
rare, it is true—eshorting good men to treiuwrrilw works 
of study and to spread them abroad. The habit wa.^ to keep 
knowledge to oneself os a persntiaJ gift and a caste privilege. 
A man who wished to acquiro it hud only to go to a reputed 
teneftcr. lJuL lie had to belong to tlie upper class. Tlic 
Brahmans derended liie doors to knowledge jealously. 
“ If a ^udm,“ we read in an old collection of law's, listHis 
to the Vedas, let his ears be Oiled with tnoUen tin ... If 
he dares to recite tbcni, let his longue be cut olt.” ^.vcn 
if tlie practice was not always so cruel, the prohibition 
expressed in such terms proves tlial every opposition was 
m&dc to the spread of knowledge to the lower classc.i. Tliw- 
fore it was not entrusted to writing, which w'as accessible 
to oil. 

Tlw danger was not virry great, for writing-materiats 
were fragile. Kor a long time writing was done on birch'bark, 
and even after pajwr was known patiiideavcs and wooden 
tablets were used. In the damp ciiinntc of Indio manusoipts 
deteriorate s'vry quickly. They ket'j) better in the dry climate 
of Turktston. In IliOiJ Sir Aurel Stein discovered five hundred 
toblcts covered with writing in the sand of the dewtt of 
Taklamakaii. But os a nilr the mnnuscripls ore not old. We 
have none earlier than the twelfth century. Most docmuciits 
ore written on paper, which the Mussulmans inlreidiiced 
into India in the thirtceiit li century. Metal plaques were 
also uscfl, llitr value of ihe metal varjlng according to the 
importance of the document, and people even took the ;>ains 
in the twelfth century and later to carve wiiolr dromaa 
on rocks; strangely enough, it was not the best works that 
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were thus placed on pemumeut reponj. But the >Iimiilman# 
of the neighbourhood took the stones for building their 
mosques. 


Ill 

TRi: STITIV OF iKDtSN tJTEEjSTL’RE IM EUROrE 

Our earliest infomiation about tlic Sanskrit language 
and Utcmtiire came from the muisionaries. Tlir Austrian 
Camiclitc friar, Paulinusa S. Bartholoimco, iiUlizing the works 
of his scvcijteenfh-century predecessors, Abmham Roger 
and^ the Jesuit UanaJedRii, and his persona] knowledge of 
India, publisiied a Sanskrit grammar in t7JK} and a work 
on the rcUgioiis and languages of India in 1708, 

At the end of the eighteenth century France lost interest 
in India. Great Britain turned its attention to the country, 
and the East India Company’s little Fort William became 
the nucleus of the future Indian Empire of ihe BritMi Crown, 
Whatever may be said of the misfortunes wliich the bad 
policy of the Comjumy brought upon the Indians, one must 
tecogniisc, to the honour of the British, llmt they wished to 
kitovi' tlieir new subjecLs, They had fairly urgent reasons, 
for the customs of India mode the task of the foreign colonizers 
dJflicult. Warren Ihurtings, the fiftt Governor of Bengal, 
caused a practical code of law to be extracted from the 
Sanskrit collections and translated into Persian, and this 
version was finally transbted into English (1770), It was not 
yet pc^iblc to translate direct, for the British knew no 
Sanskrit and the Brahmans knew no English, 

To know Indian law, then, was one of the first eoncerns 
of the British administrators. Sir Williatii Jones, a judge 
at Fort \^iltiam, courageously learned Sanskrit in order to 
translate the anciimt coUl-cUou uf lawn attributed to Mnnm 
At the B^c lime, iu his enthusiaam for India, he founded 
^e Asiatic Society of Bengal, which has done much to make 
India known in Europe, But of greater importance for 
the general literary public were the translations of the 
masterpieces of banskrtt litcratirre. Tiie drama 
translHtcd by Jones in 1T8D, and the Itha^anulgitd and the 
fi^les of the WitopadcAi, translated by Charles Wilkins in 
178S (utd 1788, awakened a somewhat rcmumtic interest 
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in Indin. Goethe himself vns filled with Jtdmiratinn, nnd 
his famous elegiacs oti ^aktijitala are only loo well known. 

The true founder of Snnskrit philology was Henry Thomas 
Colebrooke. He was not a poet or u literary man, hut a horn 
Seeker after knowledge] and he directed his researches to 
almost every domiun of Indian thought, lieginning with the 
t ranslation (17i*7) of a colkcHnn of laws on inheritaoee and 
eoniraeta prepared liy the pundits {pavdiia, " teanied nuin '*). 
He had not the enthusiasm of Jones or Wilkins, and Mnx 
Muller, who in later years was introduced to him in F,nglmul 
as a young man of talent, made fun of his dryness, flut hy 
his works and by the acquisition of a great collection of 
mansiscripts in India Colebrookc created scholars. 

Presently the French took part in the movement. In 
1801 and 1802 Anquctil Dupetron published his translation 
of the Upanishads from Persian into and, though 

criticism was not lacking, it created a great impression. 

But Duperron did nut know Sanskrit* A. L, deGhdiiv, the 
first Professor of Sanskrit, at the Collie do France, had 
learned tlie kiRgnnge alone, without a teacher and witlioul 
going to India, witli tlie help of the English works and tiie 
manuscripts of the Bihliolhttpie Xationalc, 

The BihUutheque NntioluJe had about two hundred 
manuscripts, which were catalogued about 1807 by 
A. Hamilton and L. Langtts, Hamilton, on his way buck 
from bidia, w'here he had Icaniud Sanskrit, happened to 
be in Paris in 1802, when hostilities were renewed between 
Napoleon and Great Britain, and he had to remain there 
some years, lie taught Sanskrit toFricdrich von SchlegcL, who 
was the ptumotcr of Indian philology in Germany and largely 
responsible for tlic enthusiastic hincnes about Ibe ancient 
wisdom of the Aryans, the Golden Age of the Veda, and tlic 
Muttrrtprdcke^ These jdca.<> were still in vogue fifty years 
later. 

Ch^y had given Germany its first Professor of Sanskrit. 
This was his pupil, August Wilhelm von Schlegcl. .\notJier of 
his pupils WBS Fran* Hopp, the authi-w of the first com* 
pamtive gTamrimr based on Sanskrit. The Schicgcl brothers, 
Uopp, and Wilhelm von Humboldt introduced Indian studies 
into the scheme and courses of German scholorstup, while 
the poet RQckcrt revealed Indian poetry to the intelligent 
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Riasses tif CeniLany, aKhmigh Iw tnmsfDtmnl il into a 
roouuitic coho of Knrfipemi itlcas of the Orient, 

At the l)cginntng of the nineteenth century utiuicnts 
dealt only wUJi the eliiMtcal littuuture of Ixiilin, They ftad 
at the tnosi a very faitit notion of iho Veda and knovr nothing 
at all of Buddhism. It was Eugeni' Humouf, Profiasor oA 
the CoiJege de France (died IS52), winj founded the critical 
study of the Veda, as he founded that of the «f the 

Pali language, and of BuddhUm. Burruiurs teaching, cut 
short too sixin, was an rpoch in Indrvlranian phihdogy. 

Amcuig Bumours puiiils wai Rudolf von Roth. He 
started Vedic studies in Germany, while Fricdrirh Haa 
Sliillcr, Rumoiirs otlier great [jupit. iutrodiim! them in 
England and hrought out a complete edition of the liymns 
of Uic Higt‘f:da with Sa 3 'aTva*s oommentary. 

The impetus given by Bumouf stiU continues, and it 
would take too long to enumerate even the niore important 
of the many workers and works. tVe may, tiowcver, mcJition 
the Calahgus foraio^orum of Tlieodor Aufrveht, the fniil 
of forty years’ labour, a list of the Saiutkiit manuserripts in 
all the great libraries of Europe and India, and the great 
PetcrsbiirgDictionar^'. in seven volumes, published (l<j32-1875) 
by nito Bohttingk iind Rudolf von Roth. 

At tlie present day ■ ** Indian studies ” carver n domain 
so vast that the life and strength of one man are no longer 
aufQcicnl to cope with it. So speccaliEalioii increases, and 
works come o\jt every year in greater numbers. Moreover, 
the subject now involves a knowledge of Central Asia. Oie 
Far Eiist, and even, since the Ililtites have come to the 
fore, Asia Elinor. It liud oiready king hern bound up with 
the stmly of Iran. Soon the term Indian sttidiea *' will be as 
Vague as, for instance, “ Western European Studies ” would 
be. Hut the s'oguc name covers a number of strictly scientiftc 
branches of Icaniing. 

Old pmblciDS, for a time neglected, come under the 
esHmination of scholars anew. The question of the Vedas, 
treated in a new ftubion since liumours time bv* Bergaignc, 
conics to the fore again. This is the day of checkings, doubts, 
and reKumptiont of research on unforeseen bases and ill new 
direcUons, We are passing through a time of bold and 
Unwearied activity. 


INTRODUCTION 
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TTIE LITERATUitE OF INDIA 

Iitdi&D literature is at least three tliouiiatid years old. 
It lias grtivrn up in an area tvMvlhirds the si«s of Europe. 
It extended Crom CetttmJ Asia to Japan and from Til>ct 
to Indonesia. 

Its choincter is essentially religious. That is doubtless 
due to the nature of the Indians, but also, and still more, 
to the fact that the ancient works have passed throng the 
liands of Brahman editors. Besides, the tinrt memument 
of that literature, the continued to be a model 

and laid its mark on all later writing. 

Nevertheless, the Indians have cultivated every literary 
form. In one domain they have distinguished themselves 
especially—tliat of grammar, India was the lirst — and until 
the beginning of the last century the only — country to be 
able to think its language philosophically. In this study it 
reached a Very high degree of unbiassed, ekar, exact 
obscn'ation. 

Although the Prakrit and «on-.\ryan languages of India 
produced fairly rich literatures, we shidt here confine ourselvns 
to works in Vedic ond Sanskrit. Wo cannot, how'cver, entirely 
neglect Pali literature. It Is too intimately bound up with 
till that is of popular origin in the Sanskrit w«jtks and too 
much rooted, in Ihc thought and traditions, not only of 
India, but of the .Aryans, for it to be po^Lble to ignore it in 
a general picture of the Indian spiriL 

It might, then, be said that we are about to discuss 
profane literature. But this word cannot lie used of India. 
Tliat the most ancient works Imve come down to us only in 
the form of religious hymns, in which a little history is 
sometimes mingled, is not surprising; it happens cLtewUcre, 
But that the whole of literature seems to proceed from the 
priestly circles, or at least to bear their impress, is a fact 
peculiar to H'mduston. 

I propose to descrille tiie development of Indian literature 
from the earliest times to the Mussulman conquest. 

The most ancient phase is V'cdie and posl-Vcdic literature. 
It consists first of the Vedas, and secondly of the Brahmanas, 
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UpanisiiBd^ and Sat-nis. It is htad U> say when Ukis period 
]t is rejfofdvii os having ended some oeaturics l>cfofe 
Christ, although works {iroccpding from the same iiispiratbn 
nuU subject to thif inllucnL^ cif the samt tanj^fifre mav 
have appeoml fairly late. This is true especinJIy of 

the Lipiuihhails, and also of some of the SQUos ami 
DrAhnuttLos, 

To Ihe same period belong (hose Indian Cetta Dfiorum 
known as the Piirfloas, popukr tales of half-historical, 
haif-legcndnrj- d^ the Usenie of the great epic poctiw 
and the prose epic fragmentjs. The iidtnd^^a, a conscious 
work of art, was alreudy, according to Indian belief, known 
ns a (sompltrl* work before the time of Christ. The 
Maluthluifitiu. tt more popular and more chaotic wurk, does 
not seem to ba> e receiveil its finni form until early in our 
era (the third or fourth century},^ Of the Purumis parts axe 
ns old as the Vedic age, but they were pul together fairly 
late, nnri works of the seventti aiul eighth centuries after 
Christ are still called by this name (purJtui =.“ what hapitetLed 
in old days 

Contemporary with the epic* and Purinas are the fables 
and talcs, Buddlusm lias left the Jntaka'i in Pali, which are 
popular laics ilUiatmting the successive lives of Uuddha 
previous to llml in which he hecamc the possessor of absolute 
truth. These Jolaltas already existed, if not in collected 
form, at least in fragments, in the thmj centurr b.c* Scenes 
from them were curved on the pillars which Asoka set up 
at Bharhut and Sahehi, In .Sanskrit (tierr were Iwasl-fublea, 
intermingled with aphoristic verac, in two closely related 
^llections nnrm^d the lltiopsdesa and the PadrAo/an/rn. 
\Ve do not know when iliese works were first coinpiletl, 
but tme of them was alreaiiy well knovm in Persia in the 
sixth century of our era, and dciubtle&s before. On the 
other hand, tlie development of the romance or novel was 
due to Hie artistic effort of poets, seeking to please the 
refincil and ciiUurrd ivDbtlity tindcrr IlaTshii ajift mon^^hs t>f 
Ids ty|jCv 

The lost form to develop mus the drama, which falls 
entirrly within the Chrtsllim era. The drama, the lyric, 
which was cultivated curly but did not really reach its full 
• 8. IjSvI, XT. V (1P141. 
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flower until later, and the ronuuice or adventures are the 
glories of the period colled the Indian flenaissance. which 
oommeoces under the Guptas at the begimung of the fourth 
century, although the ground was prepared by contact 
with the Uelleoic world. 



CILtPTER I 

^ EDfC AND I’DST'VedIC LitEHATVEE 
1 

Tra AGE OS’ THE ilOrEDA 

already been made in this work to the 
diBicdty of dating the lVbcrea<i Jlfw 3IuUet 

ww of qpmitm tliat the year 1000 a.e. was Llie Jatest possible 
ttate of Its eompiktjon, shortly afterwards knowledge of 
language of the Aveata, which is very like tJiat of the 

1 .!!!. ^ some centimes 

later. Now that the comparative antiquity of the Avesta 

IS coming into favour, the age of the (iigreda is benefiting 
by It. Besides, there have been duseovered in the Vedie 
hymns memories of a fife which may have been liid very 
ar away roni Hindustan, far in time and in place, for 
It i^ms to contain Asianic dements intermingled with 
Indi^, SehoJaw are inclined to throw certain parts back 
to the p^jod of the Hittrtes in Asia Jlinor.' Nor should 
we foigct the l»ld contention of II, Jaeobi,* nor Hint of 
Bal f.nngadhnr Tiiak of Bombay,* Tlicse two wews weto 
put forward at the same lime, imlcpendentjy of one anotlier, 
and they present the most astonishing conclusions, Jacobi, 
in virtue of an ex^mation of the Indian calendar as it is 
oun m certain Vedic chants and of a comparison of these 
a a with those of the BriUimanas, places the age of the 
3 eda over four thousand years before our cm. Tdalt places 
It sDj hemsand years befort Chriid. Doubt is stiU permi^iblc ; 
tho obf^rvatiuns of the heavena wcopdcti in thi^ texts 

C^OITCCl ? 

^ Jai^bi s hypothesis is corroborated bv another passage 
m ancient Indian literature. The Grihya SOlms, which ore 


^ Wiwt, in lEIVn, 34 (S). 

fumiKait, tsoc. . w . 

'» refMfeiii <ftlv lAr t,f tht Pfdiii, tlDniiHy, 
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collect tons of family rites, desmbe: aii impressive mBiriag^ 
ceremony, Tlie bridal pair* arriving at the end of the ciay 
at their new home, sit in Mlcnee on a bull's hide. Tliey remain 
thus until the stars ap(H;&r. Then the husband* pointing to 
the pole-star^ soys to his wife somcLhiRg like this: May 
you be as constant os it, and happy in my boose I " The 
name of the star is dAern'o, firm^ constant/' and it^ faithful 
appcarani>e, always in the same quarter of the sky, 
symljoliiA^s the wife’s fidelity to her husband. But in our 
time the pole-star is scarcely visible, and it h hard to think 
of it as striking the imiigination. Two Utoixsand years ago 
it was still so far fmm the fwjle that it rcv'oivcd round it 
with the other Mars and could not be regarded as immovable. 
It is therefore pro1>able that the custom in question referred 
to another and brighter staTj which may* at a very remote 
time* have been so near the celestial pole that it was the 
pole-star for the [>eople of that age. This was the case with 
Alpha Draconis in the first hfiif of the third millcimium 
before Christ. But the Aigirda, which is much more ancient 
than the SUtraSf makes no mention of this custom, and 
therefore seems to he earlier than the ttiird millcnmum. 

However, the only conclusion whicli we can at present 
accept is that the V^edaa and SCitras contain memories of 
civibied life in a very early state. The final compilation 
of the« collections may have been done in a comparatively 
bte period p which we cannot determine exactly. 


II 

GKNEOAL FEATURES OF THE RIO VEDA 

Tlic is a collect ion, pul together late* of remnants 

of old legends, of chants of an epic kind which never formed 
A complele epic* of mcantafimis, and, more rarely* of l>Tics, 
All this was adnptcil to the purposes of sacrifice and con¬ 
secrated by tradition. Tlic autliow delight in repeating 
the same ilmiles, the same metaphors. One b confronted 
by slock phrases which show that before the work was put 
together there was a vague f!hcriod of literary producticiii. 
At time^ one comei^ on intense teligtou^^ cutbusiasnip and 
cbtwhere are fmgmexits vibrating with hatred of the cnemic# 
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the Anan people. The pirtuirs of portituhrly 

ar chanot-nwes, the portraits of the ^cds. and the dracriptioaa 
of natiimE phcaomena arc a^toiiishm(fly rtrh in colonritijf. 
But it IS nit the result of work spread over centuries and not 
m least spontncieous. the fruit of an aristocnitie and 
warlike eivili/ation, alrtawly well niBanized and divided 
into classes; it is the etmtjDri of kter jjencrationa, a 
mosaic ralhci than a picture, bborious and souhisiicated 
m no way reflecting |J,e supposiedly happy and virtuous 
primitive society. These people fight more than any other 
MCI cut racc» to judge from the dociinjcnts. thev enjoy life 
in the most viotenl way posaible, and Uic bntudfiil simplicity 
of thc-ir rehgiOHs faith is proved by many passages in the 
hj-mtis n^ to have Wn the general role. There are manv 
flashes of irony or sccpLidstii nt the cxpentfc of the cods. 
The lun^ttge of the hymns «ho ws a gr«d deal of borrowing 
from the Prakrit Janguagea.i This shows that the popular 
p«ch was at otie time not separated from the ritual languiuK 
by an absolute liortier. 


Varieties of style can be seen in the dirferent parts oflJie 
This fact seems to be due to difference either in 
Uie dates of composition or in the authoni, who might live 
in ve^f diHerent icgiom from each other. Tradition ascribes 
^ain l^ks to Brahman {aitiilics. whose names it civea. 
It may be that the descendants of a sage, the real author, 
sliai^ With him the glojy of having conveyed the divine 
woids to men ; or pcrhnjw certain families of priests cbiined 
to be the sole repositoriliS of the hymms which were cspccblly 
adapted to their functions as kotar, udgdtar. or whatever 
they might lie. 

lliis diversity of detail is accompanied by uniformity 
of vennficatton. The prosody of the rich is svUabte; no 
attention is paid to nuantity except in the last'two feet of 
each line. Indeed, one should not speak of feet with reference 
to the Indian stan/a. for except the four, or, rarely, the 
Hve last sylbbles the whole beginning of the line is free. Of 
course when it contains only five syllnblcs, ns in the stanza 
named oiroj, each has it* definite quantity. .\ fine b called 
pada, which means "foot" and also, and preferably, 
quarter. Three pddM of eight syllables with an iambic 
'■ WBfkrnwTfl. Ortsmiaatik. I, 
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ciidUig form iht stanza, which is Jlhc most 

in Vcdic and is intended to be sung- Less fTeqnt:iil in Vedic, 
but fiftcr^'iirtb: employed gimcrfllly and forming the true 
epic itoka^ h the antishfiji^K f«nr lines of eight syllahlesp 

Other stanzas, saieh as the triMhinbh or four pdild^ of clevcfi 
syllables with a cjcsuta after llie fourtli or fifth syllnhle, or 
the jag^rth liTits of tweiw syUahlrs« CEiding in a Iroclie, 

are found alternating with mtich more rlaliorale and com¬ 
plicated fiietircsp This is ntiolher jiroof tiiat the composition 
of these poems was far reinrived froin [lopular creation. 
An elaborately worked-out metre has always lieen fa^^oured 
by Indian pocia, but in th<* age of the V'ctla and the 
Brfihmaiias metre had n sacred and symbolic value^ One 
hnds ill India ri expository works, some centuries Ijcfore 
Christ, long fijjeciilstloii^ on Uic mysticism of metres und 
I heir [Hiri in ritmU, which was a magical and very potent 
part. The iiwjaration of the poet and the cntliusiasTfi 
of his Ibicticr bccan^ a support of the liturgy and its 
cxplanatiorn 

Let us admit tJvat we are still far from imdcrjdfliidmg 
the whole of the Rign^da, At every step one comes u^ti 
ditBcultics. The Indians themsdves had long lost the tradition 
of it when the great Say ana (fourteenth century of oup era) 
set himself lo comment on those ancient liNxiks* Modem 
scholars an- not agreed as to what is of Indo'EiirofK-an origin 
and what i* purely Indian. The *low^ formation of tlie hymns 
in the course of vtry rirmote ages and the late date at which 
they Were! assembled in collections are great obstacles to 
Vt?dic ex<*gcsis. 

The LOliS hymns {^tkla) of tlie Eigvfda are divided into 
ten circles The prineiplea ou wfiich this division 

is based are very rcKigh* IIjTaiis are elassed together smtiC'' 
timies by the name of the fi&hi or sage who wrote thena ; 
sometimes by tliat of a family of chorister-priests with whom 
they arc associated by tradition : sometimes by their subject. 
Thus. Bonks ll^Vn arc known os belonging to certain famibei; 
the ninth deals with the cult of Soma; tlio tenth is latest 
III langungc and ideas ^ the first is the least like the test^ 
having been added later to the Driginol oollccthm- But^ 
just lui one flutk hymns of oomparalively late language 
side by side with others of undoubted antiquity^ w in the 
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names of nuthars (some of them wonum) the principle of 
tmity is not atricUy observed. 


Ill 

THE oTttlia VEOAB 

T)u! Sdrfiavfda, roymnfdu, onrf Atiarvaveda 

IJic satuhitd of the Sdmavtda is stmpiv a collection, 
of tones to which to sing the fiacred hymns. Yet it 
contains no musical notation. Al] that it says U 
something like “This should be sung to the sit of 
such-and-such a stansmThis is followed by a line or 
a few words from the beginning of a hvmn which was 
well enough known to serve as a model. The tune, accoiding 
to the Hindu idea, was ntted to the stanjui. and indeed 
sprang from it | the stanza was the womb of the air. 

Only long afterwards did nmsie begin to be indicated 
by means of sptciiU signs, first by syllables and later 
by figures, from 1 to 7, which conespoiiid to our scale 
from /a downwards to wf. Since all teaching was done 
tinUly, the master wiui there to give the signal with his hand 
and indicate the notes with his fingers. 

Singing was of very great importance in wornhip, and 
therctere there were many modes of singing, A late writer 
mentions ns many as eight tbou,sand.» The practice of 
magic, w lich has such a great place in Indio, was accompanied 
by specid chants, and the S'nmmirdn, outside Us ritual use. 
became the favourite ^'eda of sorcerers. There is even a text- 
o sorocry, the Sdtnaeidhana UrdhituiTta., which savs 
wlwt melodies (wmon) should be used to make the speU 
clllcaaous. So the very sound of the reman filled people 
terror, and although the Sdnuneda was one of the sawed 
books, the Brahmans interruptmi the recitetion of the 
ftek and the .study of the Vedas as soon lis the sound of the 
nmiglcd with them. Only onidating priests could 
tiandJe tfmt dangerous weapon with impunity. 

Fmrn the literary point of view, the .^dmetredn is of 
no mter^t It repeats tlie stanzas of the ^igvtda, especially 
of the- eighth and ninth books. A few dozen lines added 

* ccumviu, p. l«. a. 
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by tlic authors of the Sdmoptda are quite worthless- It was 
intended for the use of the udgaiar, the priests whose office 
it was to cSiflfit prayers during fiaorlflce^ For the phrases 
to ijc rwHterl in a low voice or murmured by the a^ivoryu 
priests there was onother collection, the Yajurvfda, The 
yajiis were short invocations in prose or verse. They were 
composed on the tiiorlel of the stjmraa of the Sigifda, of 
which some of them are merely copics- 

We know two recensions of the Yajiifreda, the Black 
and the White, The Block is the older, to judfic from tlie 
language and the imperfect nature of the exposition. It is 
called "hlack” [iiriihna] in the sense of “obscure, dark’*, 
for its formulas are mixed up quite unsysteroatienlly with 
the cxegetic cxplanaticm or It was taught by four 

great sciiooSt of exp^tsitors, and four mtnhitds of it arc known 
—the Tailtiriya., Haitr^yanu Kd^haitOj and Kapubtkala-Kd^a 
Sarnhitot, the lost being fragmentary. 

The White rojtirccda is called the VnjMaiteyi ^cnjiAifd, 
because a famous teacher, Yajhavnlkya Vnjasatjeya, is 
nientioned in it. Two recensions are known, those of the 
Mfidhyamdina and Kanva schools, but they are just like 
each other. The Vdjataneyi contains only the formulas. 
They are dearly and systematically arranjjed, and the 
compilers cTidentlv took pains. Rut the lost flflecn secliot^ 
out of forty are of later origin, and although I ticy arc c^uuiccted 
witl) the ideo-s already set forth in the tenth Imok of the 
Rigveda, their tnysticism betrays tlie influence of the 
Upanishads. In the older portion one finds, among other 
things, traces of very aueient rites, interesting for ffllk-hire— 
the King'ij sacrifice ant] the horse sacrifice. Both ceremonies 
are described in detai! in the ^atnpatha Briihniana. which 
we shall discuss later. 

It would be a mistake to suppose that the Vajwmrda 
is homogeneous in thought all through. By the side of very 
simple prayers which merely name the to whom the 
offering is made, and others, equally straightforward, to I lie 
effect, (live this or that to me who give thee so-and-so," 
one finds incantations in the form of litanies, and ciidlcas 
lists of the names, epithets, and nltributes of a gixi, intended 
solely to exert pressure »ti him and compel him to favour 
the w'orehipper. Nor arc secular elements lacking, and these 
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BTC of girrtt importance tq the historioiL They tell un tha* 
society tncltjdcd (•raflsfiicn of jJl sorts, from CJirtwri|rhls 
to goldsmiths, etc., and that I he llrahmafts alreadv formed 
n privileged guild, if uot a caste. In places, too, curses and 
spells are mingtetl with pmyrrs of an clevalet! tone. Elsewlnre 
we find cjiclaraatjons In which thr words, incomprehensible 
to US. have a mystic value for the Hindu. Tliis is nut only 
true of the sylluhk OM. Every net is merely the symbol 
of another act not revealed to cmr eyes, every object is the 
s>vnlK»l qf H seerrt power, ewiy word has « hidden meaning. 
One is surrounded by niysterv\ The conimon man is nlwavs 
exposed to dnngcrsi. the least of which is timt his prayers 
will lie iiicfTectlve. A won! mispronouticed, an alteml strtss. 
may let loose magiral, hnNtile forces itjHin him. FSut he 
" who knortTi thus ” ifpa^rid), he who lindcwtands the 
symbolistn und mystichm of objects or sapred formulas, 
alone can handle theui with impunity, for hia own benefit 
and to tlie detriment of hJs enemies. 

For a long time only three Vedas were recognbed. The 
^Kiks sficak of the Triple Science Ufayi the liturgical 

knowlolgecontained in the iVuoiairdo.and Yaittrtvdat 

At a fairly late date (he fourth Veda was add'rd, the 
.'ffAorroreda, 

This collection is not ilialf more recent Limn the others. 
Its very' tiUe prwlRims its andciit origin, for otAomm j, the 
fire-iinesi. the aiar of tlic A vesta. The uroni is of Indo- 
Irnnian origui. dating therdbre from the time «'hcn the 
two peoples WCTI‘ one. mid it is pmscrv^l in Old Indian 
only m the immc of aiham^n, ** isorccrer,priest.*' The complete 
Uliii oldiriit tit It of the Jiharva^n Sumhitd is Aiharvdngirmuh, 
meaning Ttu dfAorrviftr and drugfrat.’ The former are w wards 
who perform good spdls : the latter make destroying spdLs, 
Idacli magic. Thus, «hilc the aihamafis heal the sick, give 
protection against misfortune, etc., the uiigira* send sickness 
and misfortune to enemies and rivals. 

The best known recension is the Samhild. Its 

twenty books contain seven luindml and thirty-one hymns, 
wme of which arc very short, being mcuntations of one or 
two hn« (Ihxik \ O), while others are iw;vend dozen lines 
long (X.VEI and XVHIj, The fiyntemnlie nrmngemertt of 
the hymns, which is entirely formal and based on a meclianicaJ 
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prmcipl4% is evidence of its late compositimi, Tbiis in tJie 
fir?t book tbe h^-mns a» almost all of four lines* in the second 
of live* in tJie UiErtl of six, and in the fiHirth of seven. After 
that Uie witwiu*d arrangement is allowed to slide a little, 
hut the thought 2 icems to jnatter more. Proie, too* is mixed 
with the jwtry. 

In graernl the tangimge aitd prosody of the 
arc those of the l^igirdit^ hut one fiiniw later passages, 
written under the jnOuenw of the {mpular Inngtiagc^. 
Tile foundation of the Aih(irz4irrda is likewise poptilar and 
without doubt very oneient % it draws on the grossest 
superstitions of an undviltiscd: people which b as passionate 
and iineoiitrollahle in its hates as in its desires. Yet the place 
and time are not the same as in the Ri^da. The tiger is 
mentioned, so the Aryans must has'e already come near the 
jungle of BenguL Much is said in these hymns of the 
Brahmans, of the honours which are due to them and tiieir 
material intere^hSp This pitjvij^ not only llmt tlie Alfmrvaveda 
hod undergone Brahman editing, but that society was 
moving towarris the supn^maey of the Brahmans. Tlmt 
KUpremaeVt which, if not altogether unknown, is at least 
little ctnpho^ited in the Vedic period, makes itself clearly 
felt in the post^Vedb Br^hmanas and Sutras^ 
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As time w'cnt on* the Vedas ceased to be clear, tlicir 
language became inccmpfchensiblc, and the tradition of 
the cult w^as in danger of being lost. Accordingly experta 
in ritual composed lilurgicd trcatific^ for tlic use of Brnhmans 
who olliciatcd during sacrifice. Above all it was necesisary 
to explain to the officiant the relationship belwtxn the 
formulas which he murmured <if llie hymns which he sang 
and lh« various ritual acts and conseemted gestiirtr$ which 
he performed. Tlu-sc treatises are enJlcd hrahmanas^ 
" cxpt&natiorm.” Every disenssiou on a point of ext^csb is 
nanicd thus^ and ao are eolieclious of the teacliLngs of the 
Bralmmnie schools. 


* 3.1^, cuonx. 
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The explanRton* pajssagcs in the (iliiL'k Fnjufwrffl, mingled 
witii llie mantratt are iLl- fipjit 6rtfftnt4in<i#. The huigiugc 
lunl fdcjis developed «fter the Veiiic period. 

The lirfihmimtts ate in prose, I lie usual form of sdenUfie 
litcmlure. There vras, cif course, some prose in the Vedns, 
liiit in the mniii they were poetic. In Ibe BrjUunitmis the 
proportion is the other way louniL The Vedas may stupefy 
the reader by the chaolic mixture of their matter' but the 
liruhmauas surpass evcnlhing in stark aridity- 

If, however, we embark on an cxaRiination of them, we 
shall Qnd much itiformattofi about the past of India, the 
expaiidon of tlie Ary'aju in the Ganges valley, ancient 
customs and the formation of a philosophy. For geogrephlenl 
and lustorical infomiatinn and anoient legends, the BrAlimiinas 
are an inexhaustible mine, but everything is mingled with 
a farrago of explanations which arc as detailed as they arc 
artificial, defying all iogic. Etymologies of surprising puerility 
ore used as arguments in ihc soh'ing of alntract problems. 
The identitication of objects or phenomena which liave 
nothing in coramon and symlwiism pressed to Uie wildest 
lengths, together with an attempt to bring all things down 
to fundamental unity, reveal a EpceulaUmv which is on the 
road to liecomjiig philosophy but is at present only a feeble 
stammering. 

Each Veda its Brahmana. This was not so from 
the very beginning, but as exegetic literature grew, new 
treatises were composed on the same questions, and they 
were attached to the parts of the Vedas which lacked them. 

One llrdlisnana of Jite ^^da, the Aitarfyn, IcUs an 
interesting story connected with the abolition of human 
sacrifice. 


riaTBehaadni. of iJw line of Sun and the of 
ikuhwhii, wjitJied to ho^t u male child, atitl to obtdn hiiu be 
Wm in ndvnnc* to Varuim, But when the god c«nc to 
rlauu hu due, the King, on vatloiu pretest*, cbudci] the dale of 
^ W "bould be of oac. lie then 

Iwu^t from A poor Dndimiui one of hU Butui, named KuiudueTMi 
to up Imdejul. Just ns the vietim, decked with Du wets sod 
tied to ttiE ptfet of *iicTm«, wji» about to be slabi, the godi?. roai- 
mnnec! by his liuiumtatJob*, interv'eord, niid Voruna sliowed mensy. 

IrVhat strikes one in this legend is the wretched condition 
of the old Drahman who will sell Ids son for a herd of cows 
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Biid cut the lad’s throat hiuisdf. This may be aa 
of a eliangc which had taken place in the mind of the Tedic 
ludion, which had led to n rasped for hnman life and the 
rcpliiecment of human sacrifice by that of animals, the 
latter of which $oon gave way in part to the peaceful offering 
of Soma. 

The most iiuportaiit and also the latest of these works is 
the Explanation of the Hundred Ways ” (? of sacrifice), the 
.^ata jM tlhi^ Bmhmana of the White Yitjufveda, It is placed 
about the fifth centurj' b,c, i in miy ease, Fanirti, who must 
have lived in the fourth eenturj' at the brtest, seems to be 
acquainted with it. although not perhaps in its final form. 
This ifroAntana b intended for the use of the odAnori^. the 
priest who performs al! the technical ofliccs of the SMrifice, 
accompanying them w'ilii yajiU. It explains the tfiijus and 
tlnar connexion with the ritual acts. It is a didactic and 
expository work, and is written in the dryest and most 
concise manner posaibit r its use of adjectives, participles, 
and substantives as epithets makes its elliptical style 
iiiiriiitable. The brief words must Iiave i)cen aupplcmcntod 
bv gesture and voicc'productioii on the part of the master. 
Fortunately, its discussions are occftsiomUlv’ inlemipted by 
an itilbisa {litcrelty, " In truth it was so dkfiyatui, or 
jfuraitu: these ore storiessometimes historical ami 

someltiitcs fabulous. 

Ill it «c linil the very ancient legend of the Deluge, but 
the identification of the Indian story witii bemitic legends 
is not establislicd. 

One tuomfni? water lutd b«o brought to ^nu that be m^ht 
wash, “ US is *lill tlic etisioiu amoni; fnen.” While lie was washing 
bis Iwbdi, a little (IsU threw butiself into llurtn, " Save my life, 
and t BboU *avc ycun," lie said. '* Fmm what will you s»%^ rtie t _ 
“ Great waters wilt come, atnl they wiU carry away all Hvuig Ihings. * 
*■ From whol. and how am 1 to Save you t ** 1 am small, nnd 
larve B»h can devour nio. Keep me in a pot. tVhrn it bcnanM 
too innali t»r me, dig a ditcfi tar toe, and wlicn lliat fe too small, 
throw me into the nea.” Now, this fish was a yAiwhfr,‘ and lur g«w 
enornipuh. At last, geijnj away, lie said. “ The great waters will 
eniiui soon. Make yourself a boat aiwl wait for lUt. I shall con* 
and save you." At tlie npt^hded Ume, the grrat rtia* caiue om 
ilic WRicr tone on every side. Mnnit went into bU boat, and the 
iljarho came to him. mode bint tie ilia boat to lih own tiocn, and 
ffwwii beyond the northern moiintiiins. There be bade Manu Uc 

* A tayUilciil Hill, not hUntined. 
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* M Wt, ioim; tl» npe hod 

KiST^ ‘Vt ■"« he flunp down 

h (^ed lo Itij# iUiy the fh^mnt of Mimii. Tlmi Mnou wah ti,e 

uTst ri«iii of the wtw mAtiiin. WlUt Ida tlaui^Lrr Ida hue bogroi 
U« tiutmin nice. Iii«l whtft Id*, hidiitf; hemlf horn her 

i?f<ape tunufd hme^f into a a ihcHPOit. ftod other 

fl*" the «hapc nf th? wnii lK*at, 

begot with her tJu tuilmul world. 

Very beautifuJ, like the echo of & melancholy song, h the 
legend of Punira^-as ond Urvasi, which the .iatap<^Ao tells 
in continual ion of some stanzas preserved in the tenth book 
cyf tile Rigpftia. 

nw nyniph (uTunrat) tTmtal bved King Purunviu. Msttyitiir 
1^ ^ made him a wept tlww oondKi™, one of whkh 'maU^ 
d* dKiukt Jiiisw SK hiia (uked s “ tor mush ia the cuslotq of u* 

wtUiin ber the chUii of PlmiravM, but the (Jundliarvwi, the buvenlv 
m^iam, ecuotJjuiMito of Uw ftyoiidu, wearird for her. '* tt b 

Sfv rfJf!''w-'i* they a*kt □* (o nnolher, 

Tbcj di!™edB (ri^ to bring her bach. UrvMd ImmI two pet Inmba, 

«im'‘ ^ '!!? It night. -Hw Gojiihisr™, stole one of 

^ Kceevd. Then Lffviwl 

^^ned llMit il« bod been wronaed '* ms if there were no duui 
m the himsc . J^mTavM niihed niter the Gaodhar^-ii*. but 
lightning and thtnjm™ wm nnJ«d in front 
or hia wire. At the smne moment ihe vaiUshed. 

TIjc J^ottipaiba contains many msmogonic legends, 

. esanipte it relate* thut nt the b^nniug notlilna ridited 

<“'*1™ ”• J*™/d nwtuiing “ pwierilv 
Tliai I might miiltrpty mytcin" he tlwimbt. Dv mortifyni 

hroifght hhn out if h» mcolh) 

^ noihlng to oonaiinie. Agm limwd, 

tdtb fl^na mouth, against hE* creator. l»rajapati ilSi li*rteiirei 
pianto and trw, milk and bntter, and iq iwrtiliite the 
uS^'in J«t«.ctkKi and iU«> mnltipiire 

T^t* conclusion is ttml sncrtficc is a divine institution, 
and he who niakcs it with full knowledge esntpes dcstmcUon 
and multiplies Wmsclf in his pn^geny. Such is iJic reiBsoning 
of the Brahnmijas, 

\^cn^ll you know why the mountains emmot fly? 

wingi onw, and t™n»ported tfactfuictvea fnjm ouc 
plaw to naotlicr. But the weight frlNieavy on the iwth, and it 

' Afufo, i, tu, L. r. ^Jinxdrr, htiKfttt Mirmfur h. Ktchar, 
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MMik tmder Ihc Iwpiirf of tfjrff (leasSil. Tllv |!»rt Intlm ftumd » 
rri^v for IIa <llstrc». lie cut o!I tlie wuirh of the mountaini* 
and tli«n ijODWviihk (orAiiia). The Wing* becwRie rkiudi, 

eiiii tlua b why we ice the doiids going *o itiiLeh to Hit tuountoin*. 

TliP «t>rk from which this icgeiid is taken, the MaUrStjav^i 
Samhiia, wliich is compostd, bs we know, of fomiutns (y<»iu*) 
followed by explanations (hrohmonaj, teDs the exquisite 
story of the creation of night, 

VBiui iu(itira«<t Uie il™ih of her tiroUitr and lowr, Yatna, 
The ifCHiji cfiiihi not cotnolC' hfr. To OLttl£c‘ her hclti'Ved, 

they created night, which otn-CK cv^’thing with it» VlTien 

on the montfflf the day brolte, Ywnl had foT^tten her brother. 

Sometimes the exegesis contains a dush at fun. 

Ttte giHli wr:r« hi cwlhct with tbe Gaiidharva^, wjw had stolen 
tlw Soitm from thetn, and llicy sent Vaeh, the Voice, a youi^ and 
beautinil wiaaan, to Iheffi- She turned the Iwads of the Gandlwr^aa 
and luolt laick tile Santa. Uut they demuided in cottipeosatiort 
that she shoidd ntum annng them, " thwd,*’ aaid the gods. 
“ Let u» have a contest, and Jet her ohoc«-’' The Gandbarvas, 
contmry to thrif true itotoK, wiftlitd lo appear tehigs, 

niul lu win tbc liuiy by kntmlctbfc i tecited liic Vedaft to 

her. “ See how lenmEd we aim t ” they nJd to her. But the gods 
cieatcd the lute, oiwS played and Bang. Vuch nm to tliem. That 
is why women are so diArmed by daneers and tltigcra. 

Like the Vedas, but ctch more so. the Brsihniatiaa indulge 
in fanciful etymologies. They justify a rite by explaining 
its name, or rulher by glossing it by an other which resembles 
it.^ Thus the name of Indm is derived frenn the root indfr, 
** bum,” Tills would pvc Indha, and that must be tlie real 
name of the god, hidden under his ordinary appellation. 
Why should it be hidden ? ” Because the gods love mystery,’* 
Plants arc eallrd a,thtuttByoA. Why f Bwausc tlicy appeared 
after PrajAjuiti said, diutya" “ Wood, while you 

bum,” when he was pouring the libation into the lire, Agoj, 
Fire, was created first, ; it is as if he were enUed ,\gri.* 
Likeness of sound is enough to identify words, ami the 
identification of words identifies ideas ami causes them to 
lie s^mbolixcd by the most different objects. 

There is an astonishing mixture of Bophisticntcrl sp«ula- 
tioii with simple and often gross analogies and proofs. Sexual 
brutality is mingled with liturgical acts,* The oct of 

‘ OMmlwriri r<i»wUamieh((J3!Kehr ITiiiowfhn/l. 

• <iM.. I I. a, 4 . 3 . 

• cr. ttf .XTTT, tu aH Urh. 
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procpcalt&n is frequently cjiUed in to cxpkin the detaib 
cif Sacrifice, luid is itself merely the 111:1 lige of sacrifice* the 
woman being the altar, Alt phenomena mid the whole life 
of the universe nie expLuned as symbol istin^ one aiiothcx 
snei being merely the varioiis appearaners of the sacriQce 
which men nmkc to the gods and the gods make to themselves. 
Unity proved* or supjioscd to be proved, by the jiisctcposjUaEi 
of images ts the principal idea of Ihc Aranyukiia imd 
Upaiiishads. 


V 

■niE -IttASYAtLA^ AND tT>ANT31lAOS 

In the age of Middle rndhm, the post-\'edic period, the 
priestJy i^tc, mjw completely organi^UMii is establUhcd in 
its privileges* It never forgets, in the Hr&limaoas* to remind 
others of Us strperiorily* But new ideas soon come to the 
fore, and laynicn tiikc part in the contttjversies of the doctors. 
Even from the priesthood free spirits spring, who deny the 
efficacity of Ihc culf and of Uljeml gifts to its repreventati^^* 
They seek for cither ways of salvation and other bases for 
ihcir Specula Lions, XLie products of this verv intense 
intellDctdal moveiiiRnt are the Ara^'yAki^s. Uefleetions in 
the Forest/’ and the Ufmnklnids^ ‘’Secret Teachinga/' which 
were only comniumealeci to a limited number of disciples. 

There is no sharp break between the Bruhrnana^ and the 
Upanishads* At first (Jie latter form part of the former- 
TliuSf the Greot Upanishad of the Forestp tlie iSfiiisddranyiiJuit 
is inctiided in the Si^tapatha* Utity in the course of time 
does production diverge* on the one side inio and on 

the other into free ” teachings, speculation■3 alxiiit the 
absolute (itThfinnJp which are given the nan^e of Upaniriliads. 
They arc also called Vedanta, the Completion id the VeiW 
for they dose the \^edic jicriod. The Aranyakas arc I he fruit of 
solitarjr^ meditationr of a hermit life which waa atwayis familiar 
to the pccqde of the (pitriges %'iiljcy. The Hmhrnans even 
InsiitiitDil the theory of the fnur d/ramas^, or phases of life 
for a noble or Aryan. 

Tlie first stage was that of ^roATiiaeAdriit* or llrahniaji 
student, the time of study under a Brahman teacher* The 
young man owed complete obodience to liLs master * he Imd 
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to tail ns hi^i scn-ont laid beg ftHjti for him. In rclimi* lie 
allowed to thf woTti^i of ihf Vtrfki^i after his Lco<:her 

mitil he knew them by htart. llien he gave his mustef 
a prc 5 iejU and^ being reh-osed with his blessingi rvl:Dmed 
home to marry and foimd a family. This airamfl was tiint 
of grihoj^lha, ot master of a house^ the age of sociul and 
/eligious activity- Tfien, when oH duties liad been tlcmc, 
ehildnm reared and. married^ mid the continuance of the 
family iuOiiir«U the devout Itulian udghU if he wished^ 
reiiouiiEfc the world and retiir Lo tlic wihlcmess to worship 
the gtMk or to meditate tiu the probletus of existence, the 
mystery of sacrtfict, and so on* But sometimes tins life as 
n pdmpriisih^t, “ forest-dweller,” did not satisfy the sage ; 
or else, feeling lits end draw near, he ceased his pious exercises 
and only meditated on union witli the absolute- In that case 
he caUed mmnydsin, I'enoiwiccr of cveiytJnng*” The 
minn^dsinB Bometimes became w^andcring aacetics or went 
oa pHgrinuagi-Mt to the holy places or the distant hertmtuges 
uf the Ilinndaya- In the end they allowed themselves to die 
of hunger and fatigue, indite rent to everything- But most 
usually the licnnitage:^ were Uttlc colotiies far from the 
towns* A tiiinkcr nr a man rcriowned for piety or wisdom 
brought logcthcr disdptesh who came to follow his teaching 
and share bis twitances- A wiliwil grew np^ The reflections 
of the collected by their cii?«dples, gave birth to the 

Aranyolcns and after tltcm to the I ■ panishmls- 

TTic Dpaiiishails were for the mmt part fonncil outside 
priestly ci^cle^^* Philosophic speculation was no tongcr the 
exclusive privilege of a caste. Thus, Jonaka^ King of Viilclia, 
surpasses the BTahmans hi sacred knowledge^ and the famous 
Yajfiavolkya, the Lead of a Brahnianic school, goes to the 
King for tmtmction- Other kings and nobles are nientitmcd 
fairly often m teachers. Even women take port in the 
br^ihmodf^ojf, or Eralimanic contests. It is therefore natural 
that, as new rlcjiients of siicicty enter the thmioiii of phlltjiiophy 
and religiout they should Intr^uce new intellectual ekmcnls. 
Under this juflticncc, tlie ir[>anis]md^ develop I he 4ii>c trine 
of five absolute the sole reality, u doctrine uf pure idetdlsin. 
Thanks^ to tlic dostieity of BriihmaniHn!+ this doctrine, which 
was diametrically opjKised to the old V'cdie religion, w'as 
incorporated in what ii collctl by the general name of Veda. 


•^*2 LrrKRATUHE 

Tlic niosl nticicnt t*faiiiijitiads »re I he 
Chhanai>sya, TaUtin^ja, AiUrrtya, KmuhHaki, nnd AViin. 
Bui Hir ctmtioii of UpHTii&hAd& has ncrt yet comi; to no eniL 
Every rtiyslicul trcntise can lay claim lo the tltic. wliieh 
means a " secret doctrine ” wtuch the teacher poulldei. 
rttkasyam, “ mysteriously,” to his disciple. Cpa-ni-fhad 
means “ to sit close heside as If lo hear a secret. 

The subject of tliese works, us I have said, is the nlwolule, 
dtman. Hut by the side of the metaphysics there art- delight' 
fully simple and picturc!«]Ue passages. 

Here U a scent! ctf a Bmhniun coritcsL. 

"Tbe King pmiuued a Iicr] Mf k huttiJtrd cofis Ui wlwvtt shmihl 
answer three (iinsUwii wliivh Iw ssfeeiK ** HriJig out tlie wwv, 
iny child 1 Uk Nige VaJitBs^ilkya euhuly bade bii dkdple, befoie 
even altering on the disciiwdun. "Ho, Yujriuvulkyu t ** otlwtr 
Bndiiiiaiis cririt, “ Ho you not IbHrk that we loo might wHh to 
win cows ? ” But t^y were soon defcalct) by the letiriwtl ihielof. 

Aiudher time VaJAavatkya (ulviced the UmhnuuB not to 
nicasnec tlienisclii'es agulust King duiuika. *' Par," be saUt, 
prudently, "if you win, people will Say that it in ijuitc liatuiii], 
for be is n ICshutrlya, n wsrriiiiT, mut lUws not ootiretii himsrif with 
Imowlcwe. But he might be Ult vietor, snd IIkii wbut a cry 
Uicie will be. ‘The Ivihaitiys Itiu dcfeutal the Bmlunfiai 1' " 

When IhU Mge wi«lied to leaits the world, hr ihured. his 
goods betwKQ bis two wIithi. Kutyayani and Maitreyf, "SiuUI 
1^ Iw ^biunortsl, Ijord," said. Uaitt^, "wbra t Ihv« riubru T " 
“ sJwwemJ the doctor, " jini will Hw like tirb folk, hut Uutt 
bos gibing to do wKb clrmnl Hfi-," *‘ Tlien wliat mniii) yswi have 
*”i5' 1 these Roods f Troeh me, Lon], rdtlier Uni tnoitinlgr' 

which you possess,*' And the sage protvctteil to ncpnund to her the 
noctnnf af anc wiLhoift utitsHlcr which ULithitlij 

escists, wliirli U the only rratily aitd Hw only life,' 

A litlU' jux-ni, tlic Kdlhaha C/jHint^Acn/,’ conlains a pretty 
story' of N'uchikclas, 

He Wio, a youth wJio, Mcing his fattier give iilim to Hit mcuiks, 
askctl him, joking, " And me, your own non, to wliom wUl you 
gn'c nit t ■■ *■ t ymi lo Vutaa " (Hit god of death), rmlkd 

the futlirr iMipnlwntty. ** llVIinl will Ynimi do wlUi ine T" 
Nacluhclus asked himself wuily. But he obedirntty went to the 
imdowoTld, Ymnn was not ilirre. and Nachlketiu iraitei) for him 
Joe larn ilays withnttt recriving the linnourH prescribed by 
hoapilaiity, tVlicu Yainn rFlumrsi, he bastrued to repair the 
amission, and olfrred Xachlkstaa three {hvouis. at tiis cliolcc. The 
young imui wished to ptHhti to his fsllicr and flml hint tiappy, 
and secuodly t<i be Iwppy hlnwir; and then, when he luut to (ihnoae 
the lliinj gitt. hr tlupughi, and saltL " When a num go« away 

* FliLlkMlivd liy Aplt^ riMirat, 
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from tUia world, uitrx wj$.y, ‘ tie h Ibm ; he luhj otIicfB aay^ 

* He n miwliim t be no longer cjcirtx/ Answer me^ Ymir+ w-bttl 
b ibr milJk Ymi efame am ttaeJve my Y^oia tried to 

evade thr ^iirirtUin. It n too difficult, utid the tliemschie^ 
used to bHituic atiuiit it. ** Mjnietldo^ elic. Kwldketa*,* 
CiiooAC grrat herds* lu^naefl* Jind rie|itinfitAh Tuke gold nnd 

take btftod hindi. I ghr^ yoo gorslnew arwl powet* kmp life ojuj 
poderity. Sw my Apsunusesi Hititig hi omajiMmted eliarbUti 
or pUiytng iuupa mul rlimelO|r» Ik happy with thno, hut do not 
uak nie alwHit deutli t Njiehikfi» frfuaicd everj'tliing- TAliot 
arc iojf^ worth* what h c\*efl the h>ngcftt life worth. If ilcuth oamea 
id ImiLk olf nJI f Ifr wbiwft 111 know wliut U-mw wiu iiftrrwp 4 fdi. 
At Uuit Yfttiia, deff^tnl by bo tmicb iaftUteiiec* hiui^kt NftelukHLM 
the theory of imfimrtulity in Jhnoit. 

Eveti feminum could find it place in tJtc Epafii^ltads. 
One of the latiT one* ssij'ji that trulli Could not be found 
by the great 5>aints and sage*. A dmple wotnan, Uma," fotmd 
It on her path as whe walketL But she was judged worthy 
of it through her ^irtuoa* 


VI 

SUTHAS 

A. Tht Kotpa and Grihya Sutfus 

Wliile tlie style of the Llpituidiads is liv^cTy and casy^ the 
SutTH-s arr the I'tryest and most ccmdenscd work* produced 
hy Indm and arc til ont« the Ji^ast pleasant to reynl mid 11 le 
easiest to leam by heart. They consist of dtiorti^ cliopjwd 
Tienlcnccsj conipOfi^ a!ttit>^it cntirclyof subatanlives, absiraet 
for choiee^ and adjectives^ without verbs^ 

Sikira means thread, duCt rule The name b gEveu 
to collection* of precept* accumulated in the courM: of ages 
and tmnsmitted by oral tradition* Thtw dealing with ritual 
iiave the general name of Katpa SQtro*. Some deserilie the 
practices of the “ oirtriftl ” milt, represcntcfl by great liftcrilices, 
which are usually long and cosily \ thcAc arc the Crania 
SOtras. Others, the Grlhya Stdm*. teach the worship of the 
household* ami arc important to one who w whes to know the life 
uf the orthextox Hindu ^ Rites and prayers, or rather ulteraoccji, 
suited to every ocea^ionp arxxmifiany the Hindu from hia 
birth* and indeed from hi^ conception* to hi^ death. These 

• Cf. 311 * a. 

* siw aiM mppCBM mA Ibt wlft al Uw jfud 
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tcxt$ show Intlin to be closely cmmcciccl by its customs 
with the civilizutiufi of peoples now far away, such 

as the Slavs anil the FitiQis-Ugriiins.^ For although the 
Sutras wore oollii'ctec] in books in the post-Vediie period, and 
some of them quite late, thcj‘ conttiin reministrences of 
a veiy distant past. They pmvc the unity of Indo-Euro^Krau 
riviliMtion and add their tt!titim.ony to an already eonsidcmble 
qiinntity of evidence that the original habitat of the Indlatis 
lay a long way from their prcseitt count r>% 

Wth the Grihya Sfitnis arc connected the UharmaSiitras, 
which arc precepts regarding jimmlity—the whole duties 
and rights of the individual and the Inws which govern his 
existence, Kach caste has itA own dAfjmtn. Morality conxists 
in being faititful to the nbligat ions, retigious, social, and other, 
of your state m life and the circle in which vou move. 


B. V'fdiittga 


^Vhile the BrShmanas and ITpajiishads are sacred books, 
the Sutras are not regarded as revealed scriptures, With other 
siniilar works they form the Vedfinga, tlie “ sciences connected 
with the Vedas ”, Resides ritual {katpa}, these sciences 
arc phonetics, grammar, etymokig)-. prosody, and astronomy, 
Phonetics, or rather the teacliing (MvrAif) of the recitation 
of the hymns, dealt with the proper pronunciation and 
accenUmtion of the SambitAs. For the very svUahics am! 
accent of the wo«l contribiitcd to the magic of the saerince, 
wrong ititonatJon might release forces controiy to those 
which were |x:ing invoked. The legend of Tvasblar * b 
eloquent testimony of this. He was a demon, w»ho was 
pcrfotTnirig a magical rite against Indra. At the oulininating 
|»mt, lie made a niislakc ; inatend of saying indraddtru, 
enemy of Indra,'’ lie pronounced it rndmitt/ni, with the 
emphasis on ifidra. meaning ” who has Jnilni for lii» enemy ”, 
The sTwlI turned against him amt kilU'd him. 

So at a very (?ar]y date there had been Satfihitd-pmas. 


^ Schnx'tlrr, Dir UndaeitMatltTiintilit, rtf,, Betfiiu IWMi ■ 

(UrntB^ir, d. K. 4*. A fFit,. tn ll'fm, pAW-Awr. KL. sj. IselT: 

* rtr., t, fl, n. 8 (r.: Tain, .v. u, 4 , is, i c. 
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works In wbicJi tin? lines wert pronounced in tlirir entirety 
accord log to tredithuu and P^-palftajt, in which I he same 
lints were broken up into separate words. The Ptuia-pdth/u 
of the Ili^-eda were attributed to the sage Sakalya, one of 
the doctors nf Urahiniuiism.* 

The mcHt ancient coHcctiotis of phonetic rules are the 
FrSiiiSkbuoii, which arc indications adapted to t he recensions 
of the carious schools or *' brunches ” of the Vetios. 

To the domain of gntmmar and, in part, of etymology, 
bcloiif the Nighanftii^ or lists of Vedic w'ords classified accord* 
ing to meaning. Alongside of a list of diflerent words their 
chief synonyms arc set down. Thus, under “ earth ”, \vc find 
twenty*one names used for it in the Saiphitas and one hundred 
and twenty-lwo verbs for ** walk ”, and so on. The most 
cctebmtcd commentary on these iVigAanfiii is the A'iruA'fa 
ascribed to the scholar Yaska,* of whom we only know the 
name. But according to tradition Vasta was the most 
brilliant esponent of the Veda, and five hundred years before 
our cm his name was spoken as that of an ancient teacher. 

The correct recitation of the sacred hymns requited 
a knowledge of prosody. The cult demanded that sacrifice 
should be performed at certain times, at the solstices and 
according to the position of the stars. So the Brahmiuis 
liad to have some notions of astronomy. Treatises on prosody 
and astronomy must have existed at an early dnte, allliougb 
those which we possess are late. 

What is the age of the Siltras ? Examination of the 
text only allows one to say thnl they came after tJic Brah- 
nmnaa and Cpanishnds. The period of the Brfthmmias came 
to an end with the advent of Buddhism, that is. liefore the 
middle of the fifth century n.c. The first Opanishads were 
already in existence, The Kalpa Sutras, probably the earliest 
of ihc Sutras, mav have been compiled about the fifth or 
fourth century. Sfttras continued to be produced very late, 
txdng gradually superseded hy didactic treatises called 
rdthxu, ft imine which appears in the title of many works 
on momlity and politics. Moreover, even late works, whenever 
they were in the form of nphorisms, were often called 
rutror. Such, for instance, was the Anmarutra, the '* Precepts 


• ocLXXXVm, Ml p. aao. 
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of Uvc ", B hook in which, Ihm- or four ccnltiries after 
Lhnst, the ti^ictl and pious Vatayayaua dcscrilxidj defined, 
and classified the practices of purely wjusual tnve. 


The SOirat of Panini 

It ts in jruffiw that the pramninr [othtadhyd^f. “ eight 
fehajiters ofj rules ’*) of Panini is composed. The Indians 
have the merit, which is very* great b the historv of civUiwi- 
non, flf having at a very early dale applied their nhifiistmhic 
spirit to observing the fncU of language. Thev ascribed 
a mystic force to words, and Vneh, the Voice, badi'^e being. 
Even the syUabies of a word (dtrAara) contributed to the 
T^ite ^ orifice, and each has a special meaning and 

lii ^1^ of the yetlas gave birth to grammar, 
htcrally analysis , (rr, according to Wsekemagd,^ the 
s^ration " of words into their component parts. The 
Pfdtiddkhi/af are first attempts in this direction. Hie Brfili 
riinna*. by the side of their clumsy and childish etymologies, 
revc-al a Icndeney to analyse words. Yaska already 
distmgiijshcs the parts of speech. Here the Indians were 
far ahead of the Greeks. Purity of •tpeeeh was very highly 
esteemed. Young Bmlimans went to the unlversitiKt (IJrah- 
manic schools) of the north, where the liest speech was to 
be hTOTd. Ttic earliest manual of Old Indian gmmniar 
which liM comedown to us. and the most perfect, is that of 
Panini, Panitu had had many prcdi^oessor?!, but thdr nainca. 
save that of Ya.sk a. Have been forgot I en. Of hiji successors 
done attained to his glory, 

VVe have very tittle informalioii about this grammarian. 
l^!^nd relates that he acquired his knowledge bv a revebtion 
of Siva, who was move! by the aaeeticiani of ^ young man 
who had hitherto not been partieularly inteltigent. His 
mothers name was Duk-dii and hr came from Norfh-westcni 
India, from Salatura. where the Chinese pilgrim tliucii 
TMng saw a statue of the great scholar n tiiousand years 

Paoini’a date lias Tong been o motter of controversy,* 
He used to l,c placed in the fourth ccntoiy e.v. It would 

‘ JjhWjiJW OrunMUOit, j. i CQtXXXVm. Hi, 1*. M3, 
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be til ore eorreci to mppofic him to be contemporary with 
the Uifnney of BudilhiJ>iii> that is, tiol luiieli later than the 
beginning of the liflU centory.' ilc uses abbreviolioaa and 
woitIs invented expressly to designate graiunmtieal forms; 
they are n kind of ntgebroie signs of grammar. With these 
wonl'-signs he lays down, clearly and hriefly, real rules of 
linguistic olgebra. For example, the notion “ If (he voweta 
tt, r, and f, short or Jong, stand Ivefore a vowel, they become 
r. r. and t," U expressed in three words, iA*o j/an oeftf,* 
where ti stands for t, ji, r, and I, ym for y, p, r, and I, ancl 
oeA for the vowels in general. 

Memory plays an important part in the study of grattimari 
To niwlL-rsiand a ttde, you must remember all the preceding 
rules and know by heart the Bhittu-p^a, or “ List of Verbal 
KooU and t he Ga^a-pdfka, of “ List of Wonl-gtoupa ", 
that is, of words which behave with refemicc to a rule lik" 
the first of thirm, which alone is quoted aa an example. Only 
by means of this ingenious system of aUbreviations and 
references, which was doubtless invented before Panini, 
could the whole of liic language, differences of dialect being 
taken into nccouiit, W described in one small vtdume. 


The Crainwmnans ofler Pan ini 

Thanks to Pmutii, wc know the iaugungcof the Bralimaijas. 
the IjponishncJs, and the Kalpft Sillrwi, lliat of the \ ctias, 
ehhandaf, is only recallctl hy him incidciil ally ; it was already 
a dead language in his time, Katyayaiia, (.Ikc author of the 
probably of tlic third century, disowiies certain 
of his famous predecessor's rules and adapts them to cTfti^tcal 
Sanskrit, then just beginumg. A commentary wns w^tten 
on the lurifiJtw* themselves by Patahjali in his Mah^hUshya, 
or ** Clrcat roiniiicntarj'", in the second century,’ 

After Ihcse two granKuorians liardly any addition wns 
made to Patiioi's work, and stholars were content to make 
bis sHtrae more aeetwsiblr. Of these refdsbjoniiigs, the clearest 
ia the KdiikS Vrittt, the " Commentary of Benares ", coinposcd 
in the seventh ceiUury by Jayadilya (Books I-V) and 


* Llebieh. ronfiti, iSPI, , „ 
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Vamonn (VI-VTJl). I-tsing, wh!> visltM the thjcldluMt 
Aancrttjancs towards the end of that century, ts full of praise 
for this eoirmicntary, 4 \liiJe the study of gmnsniar tisunjjy 
j^uired twelve yeans,» tJie A'a^d could, he says, easily 
be understood in five J 

In the seventh century after Christ, Blwrtrihari wrote 
a commentary on the j.tf(iA4iAh4jir%a which won the approval 
of the pundits. The Buddhists, from Ceylon to Tibet, adopted 
the Sanskrit grammar, named C'AdtM/ra'L'ydjtnrd^, of Chandra’ 
gomln,* and the Pali gmimruir of Ivachchayona.* For the 
Jains. Hcmaehntidra, at the bidding of King Jayasimha 
Siddluu-ajft, compiled a grammar of the dialect in wliich 
llicir sacmd liooks are written. Lastly, the Prakrit dialects, 
which were old fHipular languages which liad btoome iileraiy, 
were at an early date codified by Varomehi Katya^-iuia. 

All these treatises follrnvcd the lines laid down by Panlni. 
New paths were, however, sought. The result was a grammar 
by Sarvavarman entitled Kdlantra.* It doubtless met the 
needs of the day, for it was used as far as Central Asia, and 
in the south it served ns a mixJcl for works on the gramnuir 
of the Dravidian longues. 


Vll 


BITAStTVa 


The were lennied by heart, but to be understood 

they luid to be supplemented by less concise explanations, 
the or *'*TOmxnentarics" (from bkHnM, "speech,” 

ordinary speech os opposed to the Vedie language). ScjenUlif 
literature developed the bhushtja style, whidi is diUcrent 
from that of t he tutra, A start was made by the commentators 
of Panini, Katyayana still uses the old form, adding brief 
remarks in verse (jflaA-ai?JriWAr«) alongside of it, but for 
Patailjali the age of the ,»«/ro is the past and he writes in 
the new manner. 


A studi^ pKK«. takes tJic place of rtphorisms. This style, 
dovcldpeid in cultivated circles in the discu^ons of scholars 

• b)f UiUifoii. ItiUj. 

! Hy lin. 

• FuWiiIksI by J, Etggflin;, |u niWfui^ fjidkii, #T4^s. 
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and conimciltftries of scholiasts, is a litttt dry, but not weari- 
sotne. l»cing often intcmipted by similes and rules, nt/ayOf 
examples. 

Some centuries befojpe our era, wp witnK^ Oic development 
of a very skilful use of prose for dialecticol ami scholastic 
purposes. Prose was to contitiitie to be like this to the present 
day, and when Sanskrit hud been relegated to the pantheon 
of" dead languages (we must remember that it was never 
alive except in the Brahmiuiic schools) it would ser^'c as 
a pattern to the modem tongue* of In^. 

At the same time, the practice of writing in verse spread. 
Scientiiie works were composed in stanias like the 

old Vcdic anushftibh. This is the form of the fcoAt, which is 
a lexicon carrying on the tradition of the nigfm^a. But 
whereas the nrglia^ti refers to some passage in the Vedas* 
the kom is intended to provide poets with a supply of wonfe. 
Sanskrit, not being spoken by the people or cveti ordinarily 
by the upper classes, could not keep alive. 

Pietiotiaries of synonyms are distinguished from dic¬ 
tionaries of homonyms, Tlie latter were extremely iisefiU to 
people wlionolong^knew t he language thoroughly and wished 
to show their cleverness in the form of poetry. The mo^ 
edeUrated ndiijfl-IingflnMiitMBo, “ leaching of names and 
their genders,*’ is the work of AmarasitrJui, one of the 
'* Nine -Icwels ” of the court of King Vikramadilya (this 
may be the name of several sovereigns). It is ent itled Atnara- 
and it was composed after tiit* sixth century of our 
era. It was followed by a great pnodudioii of lexicons, 

t hy-Ijutokiir Dciluiijprliainp** l^S. 
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Epic PoFmv 

INDIA had epic legends at an early date, but it did not 
^ produce an epic poem. 

The Rip'tda has it dA%ojiar. “stories’^; there me 
»liA<uo« (ifi + Aa 4- asa = “ it was so or legends in the 
Brahmanas; there is a whole iiterotiire of Purl^tas, tnles 
“ of old days India is fuU of echoes of great happenings, 
ta its literature they are watered dotm in lyricism or, worse, 
in didactidsm. 

There are few peoples so fond of listening to the storv- 
tcUer. During the great samlicca which went on for montlu 
and months (the horsc-sacriAce tasted over a year) bards 
camt ai^ sang the great deeds of the dead and t.he virtues 
of the living. On days of moumhig the family met to hear 
some talc of ^kxI omen. Heroes ill-treated by fate are consoled 
by the stories related to them by ti eoin|iassionntc sage. 
A special caste, that of the Sota. the son of a Kshatriya and 
a Bralmian woman or of n Vaijya mid * KshatH^a woman, 
excrc^d the fitnction of cotirt ports, or rather of reciter*. 
Tlic Suta was at the same time the King's chanotcer, who 
accompanied him to war or the chase arid saw Iiia prowesi, 
lie also lianded down the epic tmditioiiK from gcuemtion 
to genemUon, Itinerant hards (itwiaaco) made poems 
wntlen by true ports known among the people. Indian 
working-men, wearied with the toil of the day, are 
capable of spending the whole night seated in a circle 
round the fire listening attentively to a drama of three 
thoiisq^cl years ago^ 

Nevertheless, no truce luu hern found of a populor epTc, 
nhat has become the natJoiia) epic is a coUectiiiii of songa 
composed m dtflETciit ages by manyautbors and refashioned 

> riiany «litora, tmt gathered round a nuelcits of ancient 
heroic It^cjid* 
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I 


T1E£ UAiiinTf 


“ Crr*i Epic of thi:; Wiif uf the Dtseeutliintft of 
K ha rata ^ oonsisti^ of a centfal thL'mo, un to which a 
multitude of sut>sictiary stories arc graft eel in a more or less 
artiheiu! or epbodir luanricr* The main theme Is summarised 
b)- ti* Courtillier as follows.^ 

|\uiitii, 4>r liiu|inupur!i^ wap plniii Kimtrn^ un the ITLnuiJAyM, 
rtuL hii elilcT bmtherir DbrilArashtra, wbo, hthpig h^d tmd 

wle the throne to hhn, fetotrirtl lo power, lie hud nutny Kma. 
the Kauinxtw, whom he caused U> he rearod with hU 

pimJiivad^ iti Tpitc uf the Jvstbe of Uur King^ dUcord tmn 
up between the eaiuini. The I’andas'ua io excelled in nJI 



KCTdiea thai Uutyodhiuifl^ the eldest Kaumva^ w^w jealriuB^ nud 
enused them to be diivm. lain the tomslM.. After some time« iV Ove 
brottu-Ts cAiue to the Kuig of Ibc Fuvnduihip lo n*k tor bis daughter 
Omuimdi iu marruigr. t>nc of them, naiiied Arjiiiifl, wn^ victor in 
the trinl of the how^ andi hi ttie irtouutAln th^hioEi, E>mii£)4idx Ijccame 
thr wife of alt nve, Stnmgtlicnrd by thU altlancep iliey their 

cDnsiiui give ttu;nTl li*u:k |wrt of tbeir father's inbcrilimee and settled 
nt liulmpTtuI hii | Delhi h 

Bui LJiey cUil tiut keep It h)tig, fof the ekleat, Vodl&h.tbtnii wtw 
ttiQTr honatful tlmn hrovci nnd was a great gnuncater. Duryodhaina 
artfutly provoked tUm to play ai dice, wtd by tdekety <Eiui!ied him 
to hufc hlv kifigdum, hij brothers^ hLs own perMU, nml their mfe. 
Dntupaiii was micDy iumilieil. WlLlj the a|i1 of tiieir uucle^ the 
ramlAvaa were able to €aoa|v with lier to thetr forestN for a long 
lime, ,\t the end of thelf tJnw of liardiUilp, they oiikrd for tlwiir 
portion oner moro^ wliea thrlr eiiefiiies T¥fu:8^ it^ war began. 

thne ilu^ l^davas, llkewtm ming ErkiizTy and treiupnn. were 
vk!tnrtiitu+ imd the Kairrove^ lu 5 (kIc of prodigies of bcroisfrii 
were dra^troyed to the la»i niao, DhfitArA 4 hlrfi gave up 

the thfoue lo the rmutiivju atal retiird to the iiioniitaiEii^ where 
lie Tirmently perished in a lire. Tike ramliivas returned to 
Jfiuikiajiiira ujut ibne ended Ihelr day a witti variouR foiiium. 

Our object of the cilitars was to umke Yutiishthim sfaiiil 
for law. He Is the mi» of Dlianna, the gtsfl of fiisliLH% ant) he 
Humamcr) Dhnmixuitjn^ " Kifig of Justice, Morality^** 
His rlitat character is the result of the twofold nature of ibc 
jKicm, w'ith it4i pofudur (origin and heroic legenth mingletl 
with Hmliiuaxiic inilnence^ The Pafidavg^, who were rough 
and utiscnipoIcKis warriors, whose tin!y %^rtue wits tlicir 
coumge, have been tjruTpifom’icd into [lions Brahmans^ very 
corefol in their format observation of the Law *% But the 

*• I bblleai iiplky la DChuJtVJJl, K in 3?^ mui liJ, pp. H, 

* umn, p- os. 
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^Jgh of the old epre Jmvc not olway» been fK,!i»h«l 

f', ’■ «lttc»r4, a/)d we catch glimpses of 

S4w.al conditions vtty diffcrciit from thiMie which the CJrecks 
otten n»ention^ in the poem iw Ynvniios (toniansh could 

from thut of the simt houses and compJicnted govcrnmwt 
of he fourth century a.r.,* when the poem fmnlly strived 
at tin: itute in whirJi we know it* 

developments are chiefly found in the 
twclft \i\^k,SdnUparvan, the “ Book of Padfleation " (nohliw 
Ti the tturtecnlh, ^Imirfdit^nnpiwrin. the 

Book of Teaching - (Jaw), PhiJosophy is mi^ed with 
psychology* and worldly wisdom, and there is no strict system. 
One IS su^nsftl to find the dimlistic ideas of the SSmkhva 
side by side with strict monism and the latter beside the 

^ I. whole being adorned sometimes 

^th fine pwtic parables and metaphors, but most oaen 
spr^l out in unnecessary and wtmrisomc verbiage 

The thirteenth book is a fairly late addition. Its'author 
or aulho^ knew the collections of taws made rince antiquity 

fiSimaL^'' dfioiwjo of generosity to 

The .WoAdiAdrflm is a masa of repetitions and contra* 
dictmna, which show that iU eomposifion covered a long 
pmod One comes to the same conclusion if one examints 
the metre imd language. TJic chief epic metre is the stoka 
a stamia of two line*, based on the old om«AhiAft, which 
™isistcd of four iiemistiehs of eight syllables each, with two 
IT r i one Hnds other metre*, 

\t!h !“«»?« ta P«»C. 

Imies rhythmic and sometimes alternating with vmc. Tins 
»* an ancient and r^^pntar phenomenon. 

It ts the Mine with the language. Jt is sometimes called 

imt ' T* * which does 

A Tf T lluclimtes between that of the Vela 

and that of the sophisliculcd poetry of the Imliun Renaissance. 
It iil« revels popubir ingredicnls. This bnguago has given 
!T n„t aUow that it is the tongue 

TT/?- nwiintain that the 

Mahubharata was composed in Prakrit and translated into 

* CL S. 1^1. In ly, lotJ. p, 123, qupmj fMrLXXXTnj, lU, p. 
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Sanskrit lon^ after, for the iise of I he upper etosses, w'ho 
had l«^n won over to Bmlimauie culture* A. Bjirth * makes 
an ctoqueot defence of this position : . A poetry which* 

in its borrowed ^arb, one still feels to be full of itie uaLionah 
{^K>puhr sap, and iht subject of which docs not bcloug to 
the old Dmlinianie foundation/* could ouly be expressed Ju 
a IdfigTUige of the people. Tim view hns now bceu nimudriiicd. 

Attempts have Ixeen niade to reconstruct the original 
,\fahabhiirata.^ They were tKHind to fail, for even the story 
of the war of the wusins l^u'* oomv down to us in a much 
chan|^ form, and it is hard to pronounce in fevoitr of one 
version, and still harder to select one expurgated according 
to our mociern tastes. 

The w'holc work is stmngly Unged witls ascettcisin. Here 
wc find King Sibi purclmsing tlic life of a dove with a pound 
of his ovfn flesh. Here* Uk>* Jaimka of Vidcha cries, '‘Infinite 
are my riches, for nothing is mine* Even if ^Uthilzi ■ burned, 
nothing would hnni tliert which Ls mine/' In the twelfth 
book* tlinl of ** Pnciflcaiion ", there is a pathetic story which 
sets forth the Hindu idea of causality, the idiia of itnmian. 

Tlic fjnty Boti of a widow dic^ of a snakt-ljlic* Bgt the ajiake is 
ixU la hliuur^ for he wuii only tlic Ja*drumcnt of dralh. 

driilih guKUy ; ll vriu K-nl Uy tinue or fate. And what 
is fate? fJur acts and tticlr coTLSc^uenocs, the of nut 

pr^^ifiua lilies. oUr So thr pour widow secs tkut evil b 

inevitable, for it ts we <»ir»elvcs who eresie it, arid none can Tviiiiedy 
OUT JiulTrfilig excrpl our^elvct—bi h series of e^dststu^p 

The old gods of the Veda have lost si)me of their maje^y 
in the Mf^hdhhdrain. Tills !b especially true of Itidm. Above 
the gods stands the aseeiici and above human society stands 
the Dmlinmtu Yet the poem contains some allusions to a wur^ 
or Killirr wa«, of bygone day^ bctw'cen Kshatriyas anti 
Brahmans. In the end the Brahmans won the moral prcxttge 
and made the KsliatTtyas accept it as their duty In defend 
them; but it must have eo^t Uiem many a struggle first. 

There arc many fables In the MaMhkdratai in great part 
the same ns in the Buddhist Jatakas* I may tell that of the 
man in the pit. 

* TTT^ vnl. il, p. oas, 

* A, 1 ll£»it£mai]in^ iDiiji u. meitu- TAri£p, 1 moli.. Kii^f 

Joveph UtthlrRomi, 4 ^* xra^ilUMraibrp IUIHI 4 and liaj 

l^jpoi n. Ekrliikp 1(^5. 

■ III! lapklol. 
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u * hIs imy in 4 ftimi, fell Int^ a &ti At 

«''*!>«*»«>n Nm? cdjfr, and hime ’ Lili« 
4 rttij- rn*if white nl the holl.tm of the pit oj^iittrr upeoe^Ntt 
tiHMiUi lo devour liini aiui at thr iwii of thr erm-^r two 
tuhfc. ohe wlate «rMl mie black. >>nnwi>d at the fceiiJc «itiirMrt. Aw 
wert no i tw.iKli, a (iLwk rlcnhanl with Mix Iwadt ILi twejV, 

!XK™n“” a? 

IK- "“'T nmiimat). The rnrwit i> Unr dwde of exiKtmm;. 

IbichTX ^ iMvilahk death, tJw oreepara are ll.Tufe 
winch 1* nven to ut for a Ijme, the six-heaitnl twelve.kum-ii 

fT""^ ^‘'1 ^ «««» a*«t Iwdlw moiitbaftlK- 

•*" •" *”>'* 

The hunilrai thiiujtiui(] or so Hokai ojf the Mshtmdruia 
00 nol sceijj to have teen cnnuirh for lltc pttC'Li who, in 
dtfreftriii pwKKis, t-reetfd tfiese hijtttire constniclions on l\ui 
lop of the edifice attrihuled to Vyasa. They found it ti«i«siirv 
to wntc sijtt«n thousnnd sojtpleiiicntBrj.'slomaas, cofiUintni! 
OMmi^jiiie lep:ticis and the ecjually miracuJtnta gentalotfie* 
of thr hoitse of the Sun. from which King Ikshvatu spnuu?, 

wid the house of the Moon, to which PurumvHs bdonecd 
(it hove, p, ^ 

Tins sijppienieni is a very U]ier|iitil wurk. often of douhtiul 
tternry vbIuc mid (letcrngtiiMitis in eoinpositjoii. in three 
books the se«tHl of wlOeh. the Ifarwatfua. hns given its 
name t o ihc w iioJc. Ifstri is one of the many iutin<!5 of 
luid eam^a means gtiicalogy ", It is the store of Ttshnu 

'"*1 'Ve hove her^ ^o to speak, 

a tJnrrl KrisJnm. We must be on our guard wiUt tl,c various 
hemie ur divine figures designnUal i»y this tmnic. .Soiijcttine* 
Kmlititt ifi the chief of n einn of sub-IlimnlnvHii henlsnicn 
nod fnciid of the Pandav^ ; sotnclinics Jie is the chafinteer 
01 . 4 rjiiuq, ivho IS hti iaeuruAtton of the sujiremc irod 
islinu, the sole god of the Ithogavad^it^ an episode in tlie 
t^ic : mid wiiictimcs lie is the boy Krinlina of IJindu Uwnd, 
ihe beloved god, to this tlay piusioniiteiv adored hv his 
nuiny followers in the Dcccati, A* a young man of marvellous 
bravery mid stnyigth and utiqiicnehahk- gaiety, he is the 
^ whom Migasthcin:* dessoribed to the Greeks as tile 
ludinn TleracJes. Ue has outlived other gods of t!.e paulJwmi 
aJid 111 modem Hinduism Siva is hi» only rival ; indeed. 
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more the two are combined in &5in|*!c god^ Vishnit- 

Siva, llial there lb no connexion between these three 
Krishnas* in iipite ot whai. Itie Mahahkardia sftv^ to the 
contrails U umicctafijiry to piovc* But tlic lijcor}' of avatars 
ptovidcas n very oonvenient, if not conviueing, exptimation 
for it iiIK 

nitcre are |>nirits to be nutrd in the birth iind childhood 
of Krishnon 

f(e MTJUi the eighth cbjtd ot Ihrv'akip tbe wife uf Va»iifUryii, 
Ac^ioliPie lo Ibt pTOiilwcy of KaniiLip tljc riiesfleiiger uf the pwfe, 
lie would kill hU wicked imclei Klnj; lOmna. Ho Kiui^ Wl all 
hb nrpticwA iVnin oj fooil «w tliey weit tiom. V^lusn KrUhnu «Ti* 
born* hi* piurrrtl* iit oh« |pi\"e bim In eicjimMr fi»r the ioCojit 
ilaii^hter -if the herdnriivti Ki4n£Ui and hU wife \ Like the 

kjw-ciufte wdjiimi p«™b«l for llie Pamlui"** with licr ftvc 
*oii3r Ific littte girt ppiii for life with her depth. The 

>tflLn|£ prince wtui hniujjhl up nmong the henUiueii, and -h»ii 
dtatLE^isdied hiiDKelf by Im Rirat fltrenj;t|i, uprcsotii^j tree** kicking 
R ttmrtnt into liw 4iirt and m uii« Riui by hi^ tinhle dcefbit Abiughtenng 
tiemonfl^ ^itcifjuahLiig the King of the Hnake*. mxl Imnihibtg LicLm^ 
NfttUrally he kUied KomsA. 

TFte later part of the legend of Krishna sh<™"5 him some- 
tin les AS ihc young herd, IscaiitJful attd Jjpottive, the despair 
of love-lorti oanidens^ and sometiraes as the god Vishnu in 
hts incamAtiom. As a boitr, he pulls the earth out of i he 
MA fp{ it is AlH>ut U> sink into ilie abyss^ thmst down by 
the demmi Hiranyakalm s as a UfiW'mAO he rends the impious 
Uimnyakasipu i as a dwarf he wins earth niid the sky 
fmm tJie Asuras by nieaiis of his Tliree Steps. 

The UitrivaTpi^ stands on the boundary between the 
mythological poem and the planless narrative, wiiudcring 
iilmut at the anthor^s wtU and stringing nnconnectwt myths 
and tmditions together, o-s is usual in tlie PuriLnius. It belongs 
to retjgious literature^ and the songs inserted in it were 
doubtless used in w^onslup, the chief characteristic of which 
was the passionate^ amorous iidoratlcui of a god.. 

11 

THE ItiM^VAXA ^ 

\Vlnte Ihe Mahabk^fitl^ t!i stiti popular Utcraturc, the 
Kdmdi/nnn, although fdderp is a conscious work of art. First 

" tl. Jjiwbi^ I7du {S^jcki^te u. lAArifjT, Ikkim, lsl>a; A. Hutim- 

Iku A. </- fidmoJ'allmmtf Firil^iira BnrAi^qUp 
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WC must consider tKis matter of «««. ’Uic roots of the 
^raia deep into a very distant piurt, but it vriw put 
ujgcthcr after the mrndtjarui, which is ofim mttitioned, 
m the ^^ah^bftdra^^^, if not a.s cjtisUng i» ii., present form, 
at ItMt os o rampictc story, ontl appears in an abridged 
fb™ (ffamapdAAi/dna) in Uie thiol book. To tfomsole Vudish* 
thira for tile aixluelion of DTaujiiidi. the snge Slarknndcva 
triis him imw h.la was carried off by the demon llavaim a;id 
bow llama. wiHi the aid of (he army of monkeys, rescued 
his wife and brought tier back to his kingdom. 

Although tlie Hdmdt/ana is a comparatively sophLatica(+'d 
work, it is not Uckine in popular elemt-nU nf a naivety 
Jabidous kind, N’umcrous interpolations have extended the 
which was originally much shorter, into a work of 24.000 
iloka^. None the lass, it k a «j,gle w-nrk, harmoniously 
esoftstrueted, and written, for the most part, in a language 
which l^rs witness to a high tilcrary and sestbetlc culture. 
Naturally, the Indian love of exaggeration and ptofusion 
IS gratified only too generously, and it is full of marvels to 
overflowing, but the teclmique rtveuls a poet conscious of 
L^ arl. For it written by one single poet. The name of 
ir"* k-hf-*author nf the Rdfixdyana, is mentioned in the 
Mahatiharitia, and even has a legend attached to it j Vatmiki 
cmimiitteil the unpardonable crime of killing a Rraliman 
and was a brigand Tn Fiis young Jays, but thr worship which 
he vowed to Siva purified and ennobled him. The existence 
of such a J^tnd indicates that the Kdrtidya^ is old, since 
the facts nbotit its author had liad time to pass into the 
stiige of almost mytliical tmdition which canmit t*c coniirmed 
or disproved by investigation. 

'he iiRt 

(ffu/uAawdfl. the hero’s boyhwKj} and the last {I tiitriiMttda) 
were comjwscd long after the “ true" (Ihwks 

V.K whole siicms to have liern quite 

^aldishffi by the second century after Ctirist, when the 
d/oadMoraffl, the niicleus of whieh belungwl to a much earlier 
tmi^, wjL’i ittiil m prooi^sa of fomuition^ 

The dramatic story of Rama is, like that of the other 
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grcal epic, pbccd io J^fudhyodcsa. the “ Middle Land 
lictween the HimalityA and the Vlndhya. But uhcreiia the 
rivalry of the Kaumviis and the Paiidavas took them to 
KunjksJietra, in the west of the central region, the advcntufcs 
of Rniija tmppcTi further east and north-ea^t, towards BengdJ, 
cm thr fringes of the Himalaya, anil even take him to the 
far south, if Hw fabulo^Ls isb of Lanka can be {dentifled wUh 
Ceylon* 

Again I take G* Courtillicr*^ summary of the pocm> 

^ PuTiued by Une jeolnuay of a jitepmotberp Haina^ ton of ihe 
King of A>t>^yii+ wag obligril to Hy to thr foresu with lih wife 
Slta, uniuxotitj^ikd mvi; by bi4 lui'ither l^ishmoim. Fnr tdj hk 
prudfoce* he lUowcd hkoiieir to be dmwii oD Ln mham of a mngic 
Sit A imnndrctcd. Tho lovcgick Raja qf the 
RiiJfgJiLaiuig^ who had pat up the deJusJve qtuuryp smigbt to w^fuoc 
Slta and -aiTietl ber cb by fototp takl^ lier in his Byifia chariot tq 
the klnndj of L4Ei3ka, where he kept lier fhut up tunsmg \ih women* 
lUunUp lifter ghiag Iditwlf up to grief awl dapAhi stoited off in 
oeiftli of the lavkhcri The aumkeya placed thcrjiadvcg at lUa 
serrziK and diowed him the way. The ckverest qf theni* llaumiuit, 
leapt over the waH with uae upring^ came to wbcie Sita mta» atul 
comfqned her. I'rMcntly the army of rEionkcyi^ led by Fbimn, 
arrived under the Walk of E.4mbi, There was a bat lie; the 
tavlahrr Kavaua wag alabi, the Itakiihagag were MuijqiUghed, mid 
Roma, after subjecting Srta tq the ordeoJ of fire, bmii^t her back 
to AyodhjTi. 

Barth * has hclicved it possible to sec tracci? of an agricul¬ 
tural myth in the Tigiirc! of Sitn and even In Rama, Sita, 
" Furrow,” b a daughter of Earth ; Aanm, otherwise oolLcfl 
Rajnachiindmp “ Shining Ramap Moon-Rama,^* ts sometimes 
identified with the Moon which rules the vmrld of plants.* 
So they would be the deities who preside over the sowing* 
III thnt eii$ep in a heroic and elegant epic (for the biller Icnti 
applies to the account of tlse court of Ayodhya, with its 
zenaiiU'intrigues)^ we come upon traces of a distant past, 
concepticMTis already obsolete In the Emhmank period. 
Thcfc is anolhcr curious thing to notiee-u Rdrna^ which means 
dmnniiig ", also means and in fact Eutiia i$ 

imagined as being so, like Krklina. Are tiiey both Lncanmtiojis 
of Vishnu ? The cluiractorbUe of one might have been 
transferred- to the other. 

^ LX VBIp 1)7. 

i in, i, 

* Cr. pflncipg] UfilLiiiaqiyi. r.f. Lb« Snitipdthaf wIhu Ihry «p<ak of 
jibau. 
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The con tains AUusinnir to a eotiflict b^ltvecn 

the Brahmans and the Kshutnyus, In the llr^i book Ibm h 
jui mtcqio5ati;d fiassage nbout Parasuramjit Rama of the 
Axe a Brahman who has voivcfi tHjimdkss iiflte against 
Ihc Ks^mtriyas. With hb dmulftjl nxe he slays them nlmost 
aUf uDtil at last Raum checks his bloody fury. Bitt^ knOMnng 
that he Ims to do with a Bruliman, Rama rlarcs fioi Lake 
his life^ jmd only compels him to rt‘lire into tbi? uudcfgfoimd 
wnrld where be will live in bliss merited by hb fomtr 
penances **. 

The legend of P4irasuramH and its interpolation in I be 
poenn are pn^Titing- Parasymma is tin: sixth avatar of Vislintip 
ace^irdiiig to the tenth b<ick, of tlie 3/dA^Adra/o ; if he 
here meets his own seventh avatar in the person of Hama, 
It is belter to suppose that the two passages in question 
Tepres^enL two indejH.^adciit tradition^;. 

li is also from the fitst book that we Icam llmt Ganga, 
the River Ganges, i:!ame down from the sky*^ Tlicra, too, 
we find Itgcnds that have appeaml in the Mahdbhdrala, 
^iich as tho$c of the churning of the ocean to proiiuee the 
drink of mi mortality, the incarfialioii of Vishnu ns a divarf^ 
tlic se<Iiid.ion of the yoting ascetic Rishyasringn by Ute kirtg^s 
daughter^ etc. Although the Rdma^ana b much better enn- 
^iructc.'d than the MnhUbhdruUfy in its fiist and seventh books 
it is, like the on encyclopiedia of mythology- 

Like the Maltdbkdrata^ the Rumdyana is composed in 

Epic Sanskrit *\ Sanskrit of a somewhat popular kindt 
less refined than the classical longtisge. A* Barth** as w^c have 
seen, b of opimon thiit both poems were at first composed 
in a popular dialect ami only later translated into SanskriU 
Izi spite of hjs llv^iy presentation and solid defence of this 
thef>ry, it is Kurrlly iustificiL Wt* nm.«t tcniember thnl Sanskrit 
was from very early tiniES the literary language* So doubt 
It not li^sually spoken in dailv' life, liuL eveiy‘body under¬ 
stood iit and the poets ordinarily used it even when they were 
treating popular subjects- ft b tme that the in^icriptions of 
Asoka (third century b-c.)* which are addre^cicd to all his 
subjects, are in rlinlcoL in Middle Inclian a common 
language ; but from tltat we can draw no certain eoneliision 
save that m Asoka^s lime the royal chBrief!llorics had not yet 
’ la xivki uiii %\v^ In CnLXXXVnk h 4^0- 
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adopted Sanskrit for theif oQiciRl documents. That happentjd 
Qiucli tatcT ajid has nothing to do with the litcfary practice, 
iviiich even Iluddhistii, which addressed to the masses, 
did not completely abolish. 

To this day iJie Admoyana, translated into the li^-ing 
languages of m^eni India, is the favourite work of the Hlnclii. 
and Raam is his favourite hero. In Hindu ism he shares 
the lionours with Krishna, the other incamation of Vishnu, 
and in the popular ixnagitiation lie surpasses even Arjuna, 
the most briUiant of the Pandus^ Temples n'ete dedicated 
to liania. Some of them sumve, such as the grandiose 
building in the Dravidian stj'k, Romesvarora, erected on 
a snudJ islojid of that name between India and Ceylon. At 
Eliora the rodt-hewn walls of the Eailasa are adorned with 
scenes from the Ifdnid^na, and north-west of Aliatiabad, 
where the hiU of Chilrakul rises, pilgrimages are held in 
honour of the place where Rauia and Sita lived so Imppily 
in the first time of their exile. The statue of Hanumat Is 
rarely lacking at the entrance to n temple of V'ishnu. On the 
situ of the ancient city of Ayodhya, where Buddhist 
aanctuarina succeeded Brahman altars and were rapbeed 
in their turn by mosques, themselves now fallen in ruin, 
Uicte still rises the imposing structure of a temple of Hanumat. 
It is very common to see, in places of pilgrimage, troops of 
monkej's fed at the expense of the conmiunity. They say 
tliat these monkeys do no damage in the fiehls, am] they seem 
to he fomilinr with cirilbsed life. 

Beyond India properly so coUed, north, south, and cast, 
Bnnia is held in honour, and Ids epic, in the original Sanskrit, 
in adaptatiuiis, or merely in imitatiouB, finds enthralled 
hearers. No work of literature has aprtati over such a vast 
area os that poem of knightly honour, self-denial, imd love 
of huslmnd atid wife. 

Wliile the Mohdbhdfata was a mine of suUjeets for later 
writers, the Rmitdya^ beoaJiie simpK* ft subject* Greftt poets 
like Knlida,^ and Bhavftbhuti owe their finest works t^i Uie 
legend of Ranui-t and na late as the sixteenth ccntuiy "I nisi 
Uas, on tlie of Valmifci’s poem+ wrote iji Hindi a inoKil 
and feligiouii epie which is tlie Bible ol the nmety itiillion 
Hindus dwelling between the Himalaya lUid the Vindhya, 
between Bengal and the Punjab. 
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SomeUrtKs u,e stoiy Uiccn Cram VaJmiki vr*« used for 
puriioscs wludi [uul notliiiig to do irith poctr>\ Thti* ttie 
poet IJhatti, in the dghtb centurj- of our cm, composed 
II venUbli! epic on the death ofltovana in twcJitjr4»o cttntcs; 
but the strange tiling {quite nomml in India) b ttn|t hb poem 
^ intended for ttoehing griimnuir and the theory cd poetry. 
The sentences are examples of the rules of Paiiini and of an 
m^own text^book of a/aoiMro. For instance, the lost part 
of this JfAona^rmlAo (“ The Slaying of Ra^uno ”) teacbis 
the uw of tenses and moods. The moment when Rama 
repudiates Sita happens to tome m the chapter on the 
in^ipcratiirc. Accordingly, Rama repulses Sita in a succession 
of imp^tivcs. and in imperatives Sita protesU her innocence, 
Ibe cffixi wwld be comic if Bbatti woe not a poet. 
Fortunately, in spite of bis didactic intention, he has 
succ^rf in producing n fine wort—at least to U» Indian 
mmd—but the labour of the artist b too evident and the 
eUcct too deliberate. 


m 

THE ruR^as 

I^vc said that parts of the .UaAdAAdrata and Jfdimfuana 
are Funuiic in chameter, that is. that they heap old legends 
tc^etber without plan or logical order. There ore works 
which are called just Furana. meaning “ a tale of old times 

It is hard to determine ttieir dote. The foiindatioti is 
^lent, and si> was their first form, but tiiat in which they 
have ™me down to us is, on the whole, of tite seventh century 
wter Chr^, .Moreover, the name of “ Tales of Old Times " 
IS often given to late works written in imitation of the old 
manner. 

The Buddhist jsdiolar Amariwsiinha (between the sixOi 
md eighth centuries), who wrote that admirable k.vicon the 
^ntaro-frofo, defmea the notion ofpurana. A true work should 
treat of five subjects: the creation of the world, its periodic 
dcatrue! Ion and recreation, the pedigree of the gods and 
myt the periods of the life of tlie iPFOrki, over caeh 

of wfoch a new Maim, or First Mon, presides, and the pedigrees 
of the km^ of the lines of the Sun mid of the Moon. These 
rules of the type are rarely obscti ed. Most of the Purapoa 
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^ dodicated to iht worshtfi of Vkhnu or Siva, and 
particularly to iht cuU of the '' fcmate ifodhriid Stikti, 
personifying^ I he energy of t,hc god. 

Tliey yieht historical iiifornmtion in the form of alltusions 
and of prophecies fegarding future which are really 

memories of the past. Thns ttie last age, which will be followed 
by total destnirtion* is called Katiyugap a sort of jVge of Iron 
in which harb3iricm>i rule and morals decay* Historiiins, 
including V^irtcent Smlili,^ suppose time tlic ioviLsion and 
savage rule of the lluns^ of dreaiirul menmry* inspietd Uie 
prophecies ” of Ihc terrible time of Kaliyuga. 

**Of the eighteen principal Pumnns*"" Barth writes* 
not one U flated, they almost all quote each other, and the 
time of their composition may perhaps cover a doi^scn 
oenturics?/^ VViUi rather more prohuhility one might set tJic 
bcgititiiog of the collections m ibe third century of our era** 
In the eleventli century the Arab traveller iVl-Binun ulrcfidy 
knew the same number of them, eighteen, but new works 
continued to be written* 

The Hindus ascribe the composition of the PurilniXH to 
Vyasa^ the legendary author of the Mah^hdraia. That would 
place their origin very for back. They arc reganled as sacred 
books of the ^emid owlcr* intended for the middle da'isca 
and preserved in f.bc Suta caste of baids who are not 
Brahmans but kjinw SimskriL They bring together the 
legends of tlie popular heritage* To the old mythical and 
cosmogontc foiuutatiou they add ritual Ltifonnattonr historical 
memories, hymns, and even entire poems in honour of a god 
or goddesst tlie whole being ncconipanied by a short exposition 
of the Sanikhya phi]o$ophy or, atm more often, of Vcign, 
The result is that this lilcmture is known at ihis day by every 
ediucuied Hindu, even if he lias not read the Vedas. The 
Pur^osarc to the Hindu what the Bible is to the Protcstanti 
and pious ramilies read portions of them every day* 

It b H niueh more extensive literature than the 
^foAd^iA^dfa. The piadr/TOp the fifth on tlie list^ contaim^ 
^,000 and the Skmda^ according to contcmpomricSi 

^ Barth, nL If n- 

T ^fiu HU&^U InitlfTn UKH. 

• ilorUK. uytr cit., J, |K m ?. 

* K. Q. BlluniJacW, lii XVHl, )UOOp p. 403,, qiKmd tn eCf.lf tfVm 
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hftd 500,000 lines. This immense field bos not been 
suffidenUy clearoi, f E. Pnt^tcr b-s done mucrh work on 
It. seeking for historienl certainties in the lists of kings.^ 
His ctinclustons have been much dUputed. 

One of the most important tuid earliest Ptirinna is the 
Mdrkaiidrya, ascribed to thr sege of that name, the man 
who. in the MahdbhSrala tetts Yndishthini the story of 
ndates to his disciple the ercatiou of the 
world, the epochs, and the genealogies. Since, ah through 
this portion, the sniprcmc gods are still InJm and Brahma, 
or even, fmm a more dbtant time, the drrittes of the Veda. 
It IS supposed that these chapters were eomposed before the 
ralt of Vishnu or Siva had grown tip. That would be at the 
Mginning of our era, if not earlier—probably about the 
time when t.lic twelftlt book of the ;lfo^hhdr<it(i was taking 
shape. ® 

The Purnnns display a rather crude and ninplc'inindcct 
attempt to moralixe. It has been said Uiat they were popular 
reding with women on account of the marvels and the piety 
mlUL-h they contain. None the less, lustortans, pliilosophers, 
and atiove all mystics have found much to glean fmm them. 

The most famous of them, the fovoiirite book of the 
Bh^vatas who worship Vishnu-Krishna, is tlic Imge 
tfM^raia Purd^ in twelve liooks of 16,000 stanzas 
^together. It was known in Eumpe in the eighteenth cenlmy. 
Eugene Bumouf translated it into French. According to 
Pa^iter,* this Piiriim U not earlier than the eighth oentury. 
and it mnlAiDA much later porticwis in which Coli>br<Kikje, 
liutTiiiiif, and U^ilson huTe seen Ihc work of the thirteenth 
century^ Uut by that ttiiic the IfhugaviAt^ was already a sacred 
book. 

lU subject h the same as that of the six books composing 
the ruhnu Purina, whL-h is the Bible of the VLihniJitea.* 
The mystic and theologian Ramanuja* the Lord of 
AMjctics , who founded the Viahnullc sect in tiu: twelfth 
centurj', treats tliis Purana as nn autlmritv nn questions of 
WwA/i. ' ^ 


mtif Eihia, X. p. 455, In 
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These two Puriiijas tell much t!ij& sarnc story as the 
tlwiiigh in a livelier way. But the object of the 
two collect,iuQA is not merely to relate the avatars of the Hindti 
god. They act fortli the doctrine of Vislmu, lord and creator 
of the ttb^ute utdverfic* not perceived coldly by the intcjlecl 
but adored amorously. 

Other Putikoas are partly Vishnuitc and partly Sivaite. 
In some of them the supreme god is now Siva and now 
Vishnu—for example in the Jvurr/ia /*unifta, which relates 
the avatar of Vishnu ns a tortoise, or in the GaTu4o Piirdiw, 
in which the eagle Garuda on which Vishnu rides expounds 
Vishnxiitc theology and the mystical cult of Siva is also 
described. 

The Puriirias arc cncyclop«dias of all the knowledge of tiw 
Inilian Miildle Ages. Their principal features, their tiualitics 
and defects of style, their ahiuidancc of detail and their love 
of exaggeration, and even the rhythms of their verse passages, 
appear again id the Buddhist works of the MahAyilna, 
devotion to Vishnu being replaced by adoration of Buddl^ 
Their Sanskrit Is not very good. It is, as SennrL colls it, 
"Mixed Sanskrit,” mingled with the Prakrits or populnr 
dialects. The prolixity, repetitions, and lack of plan art also 
characteristic of Pali ^Tilings. 


IV 

PALI AX'D PRAxarr uTxxATuaE 

The art of the /fdiricpana is not on isolated fact. The 
grammarian Patanjali, in his Muhnlihashya, quotes very fine 
Verses from poets wham he does not nuiivc. Pingala, probably 
his eontemporarj" in the second ecutury n.c., ■H'rotc an 
importqjjt work oti prosody entitled Chhandah Sufm. lie is 
no longer concerned with Vedic prosody, the rAAaudns, but 
with profane poetry* mid first and foremofit with erotic 
poetry. IIis verse is wrought with studied art. 

But no work on a larger scoJe has come down to us, and, 
indeed, we liavc no Sanskrit work at all from that period. 
On the other luuid, the Prakrits, which were living tongues, 
asserted their existence as literary languages. 
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n pl^ by the 

Biit|(Jhts(s fflr wntin^r the g«ol« pari of thrir eanoii, betaune 
thi‘ ttUptnitncnl of n whoFc titcratmt:. 

In that lit^ture t.eaeWiig pij„ axi6 simple oittmatcs 
vnth worJ^ of tmiifiirmtion vihich, though naively didactic, 
a^ sometime* charming. The Fdi canon conUitvs evervt 
mg sciTOona, anecdotes, hymns, If we would unitenrland 
^"*1 .-7'5 cannot neglect t he Thtra^gallvis 

V’f bymns of monks and nuns to the glory 
of nmldlia. Tradition already ascribed some of these to 

of Duddim, and HofiK^Wnna 
gmnsknt Mnudgalyayiutn), one of Ihe Grsl doctors of the 
^lidliist Church In that case they w<mld date fmm some 
^turics bc-fore tlimt. But the tradition only proves that 
the nnmeis of the real autiioj^i weto ml known and that it was 

d«,red to give thb devout poetry on origin worthy of the 
public esteem. 

It is, however, possible that in all the 107 Thera-gma* 
tlierc are a goal mafiy remnants of an ancient cyde. Many 
of the hymns consist of nncontiectcd bils which look like 
^nnentj which have been given a tinge of severe. 
monoUmnus piety and exaggerated rcnunciaHon, Only the 
feeling for nature, which in the Hindu survives the death of 
the des^ gives a brighter tone to the dmb imiformity. The 
^xms iJj^ns are mnch more interesting. One «m 
distinguish diffnirent authors, mostly women, so delicate is 
the touch and so simple are the storieit. Women were 

rir Buddhist communilv with great 

Am<mlly. Tim gift* of their piety were accepted readily j 
B^dlm, according to the story, rested in the Iiouse given to 
m by a converted harlot. It was eonsidtred riatund for 
nch, and «■«! poor, women to pptn'ide for iJic itred* of the 
monks. Bid it was not allowed that they could embrece 

cnfivents for themwlvcs 
omt.iaJly. Buddha opposed it. When Armmla asked “ \Whv 
do you withstand this T " lie answered, Women are foolish, 

^andn . . . Women are en^Hous, Ananda . , . Wonicn 
iire spitefuL Auandit", 

Buddha's adoptivc mother entreated him long before 

I. imSmt Vf iki SistfTt, Loitdcii, Pmli Xwit im. ^ 
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hf* allowed hf!f to foimd cm ttrder of wmneo. At la.vt Aoantla 
succeeded in oYerconimg his rtrsistance, !>i]t the Buddhist 
canoD did not thank hlnt^ and he is heaped with reproaches 
for bis feminist attitude. 

lluff Thrfi-gdtMj which have down to us reveal 

a knowledge of the art of poetry as set forth in the works 
on oniainents {olafnkura]. They have a dcvelopod style 
such n$> we do not find in the inscriptioua fieforc our era. 
It may* therefore, be a second bier stratum of 7'hrri-gdtkds 
that w'c know* 

llie general theme of oil these hymns, monks* and nuns’ 
alike, is the joy of renunriatlon. The woiricn add moving 
stories of llieir conversion* the opposition of their kinsfolk, 
the temptationa of love, and so on* Some hymns are in 
dialogue form, particularly when a tempter comes m, man 
or demon- Often they ajc real Imllads. One of the most 
beautiful is that of the young and pious Subfia pursued by 
« lover, like St. Lucy or St. Bridget, She plucks out her eyes 
tiiat men may not be kd luddc from the way of salvation, 
hut the blaster gives her back her sight,. 

Tlie Gdikds are human documents. In some the monks 
confess thedr weaknesses and blame woman, itte source of all 
evil* In others they glory in having had the courage to trample 
on their duties as husbands and fathom to give tltcnisdves 
wholly to Buddha* A certain self-assertion is noticeable. 
Tile women are simpler and more mclnnchoiy* Most took 
to religion after losing Uieir children; having found con- 
solntLoitf they tdl of their serenity under misfortune. Ifarlota 
sated with pleasure aspire only to Nirvana. T^oung gtds 
leave the world, jutsd us In the early centuries of CZiristian 
mysticism** Tlicre are hmrt-Tending pictures* But one also 
finds humour and even gaiety of a simple-minded sort- A nun 
declares Llial all that lAc has retiounceil b the upficr and 
lower millHtoncs and a hump^bneked husband, and that for 
whole days she used to grind the rice and listen to her hufiband 
swearing- A monk leaves the cmiveiiL to marry* but 
a fortnight blcr becomes once more convinced of the iiothtug- 
nm of itungs and returns to his comrade^. Some of the 
hytnut^ art! keen $aiirei& on bad monks; one can Kee that 
Buddhism ts no longer in its first stages. A eomfEicntary, 
^ Cf. K* SpAFKT llnnly', .Edifrtii .ir«mdc:h:f«tti. 
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”” “ U’' 

of pojmfc btotol,^. Iho n«l tcntofie, of ctir oni»« ,|.c ri« 

JitiilosopKicr literature in PaU— 
the 3/./vjda.^nAa, or “ Qiiestjotis of Meimiuier it deals 
with the prtjii e»i of pewimlity from tlie B^Jalli^rt t»itit of 
Tl “ philosophic treatise, hut a work of art 

nic heroes art a doctor of the Biidaiiist dnmli oamed 

i’d^rr r»? Indo-ttreck king McnandiT, Mijinda in 
^ the midd c course of the Ganges, HewasaGrtck. He was 

Sieved to be a convert to Ouddhimi, but this is not certain, 
of *ho^ '*^ 1 ^ wiwsented on coins with a cAdA^a, or Wheel 
of (he Law.‘ In lus case India—Xorth-Westem India, it is 
true—seems to have abandoned iU traditioiud hostility to 
(^nSS Tr Plutarch, several Indian dtiirs 

them Menander, shurtd them among 

.+*'* ‘‘P * commemorative moiiumcnt for each 

portion The story is too much like that of IJuddha to l>e 

rTl r“* T^'^- however that may be. Menander 
was the only Greek whom India adopted. 

Hie Miii^.paii/ui is a fine philosophic novel, tVe have 
no notion whether it has any foundation in fact, Possiblv 
^c author wanted to present the doctrine of nreatjon in 
^«tie form, and the penifitent memory in Northern India 

eonf" suggested that he should 

contrast the Greek spirit and the Indian 

Of lh« b«k 5 of wbi.l, il« .o,k i. IOTnpM«i, ,1 
he Mmnd Una tliiM ore niiUienlie. .nd cmi lliey oontuit 
Uie mte^Jations. The bcgimung of the first boi>k. describing 
unlj^^' ^ mthot, whose name i» 

b rertewhr hb army. Iliii the niirht 

"ith ^ *l«-pinff tte would have u bcuit of DJutimpnl 

itb «Qnit oKctrtje vT |>iu.ii9 Bmlmtofi. Tlas (xkiiitien trt 

u who ll™ the city 

' it. S. L^, (l>, xxiii, |t, 4^ (isot). 
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Mrmrwhil^ (he BiuttJhijit fkietor* thrmigh the 

e*Duriti>\ tMjt »tO|lpcd ticar the cafiitat. The King is odvix^ to 
^islt him. MenojiflEr gfiM, wt wiiru-ii Un? fntet remnrkflhie, 
$iud indeed the mo^t pnSaloDute contest thut the worftL luja seen. 

How nie you calLcti, veiu!:fiih1c one t " the King Mks, I nm 
oilleij Ntkgni^rkei but that b oofy a. lume^ on assemblage of souiids 
wilh no e^hy in itp” aosweet iht »ugc* Aiid in u cUnlojnic tn which 
the King ttnmlu fot wJmt one may call tlie pu4tjve Hptrit and tlu! 
snge for the speculative. It ia pmved to m that the ^ 1"" does not 
(wing only a (nin^itory manifestation of a coUcttioci at 
phenomeiui. 

Hie tiHMt nwltwaid rjtiaitJkrrtt arc luiswered In a Tnaiiner ai 
witty as unexpected. jlImAodrr oAki whether n man who dies 
and U boTti h the some or Kwicbody else. “ Both,^’ ooswen 

Nogasena. ""^ Yvu^ O Klngk w- you now the amne m the iHUe 
chSh! (smd *o on) that yon once were t ^ No.” ** Then if you are 
iK»t tl» aaine.ytRi have hwl no 1iabcr» fw ntmher you (mve 

nrfjt Iwfore this moment at which you are 8p«iiknigJ^ And 

by 9 lerH of pAmlkb Nsgawna proves lo the King the oonlinuity 
of phenorneriii. Kie only thing tlial we are able to admit. 

Menander might have $ald that as soon as there h no 
personality there is no obtigation or responsibility^ and would 
thereby have overthrown the whole of Buddidst etldcs* 
While Puli was reserved for works d" BtidiHikt ms|ntatioa^ 
ebieOy propa^ridist and educational, prafane literature 
dcvcIopcMl in Prakrit lan^inges. Sanskrit was not given 
xjp. biitj having been set up as a saered language^ it was not 
suited for familiar It did not become the idiom of 

cimncellones and government offices until fairly late. About 
the beginning of oiir era Sfiddie Indian came into ^sse in the 
ftdnunistrutfon, Thi5 is the language used by Asoka to lead) 
his people the Law to which he himself has been converted* 
His niRoy inscriptions on pillars and rocks are written in 
local dialects. In nny ease the Pmkrit works; folfowed iheir 
Simskiil models* Tastes were the samc^ being imposed by the 
upper classes; those who wTole on poetics 
addressed thciit'sclvcs to all writers without distilicLion^ 
Sanskrit, the noble language^ Poii^ the sacred Language of the 
Buddhists, and the Prakrits, which were tcgiomd *ctHPal^ 
lived side by sidci tilkhough they Haurbihed variously 
ncconling to the place* the time^ and the importance of the 
ideas which were clothed in them* 

The inscriptions of HA3;oka taught his sub|ects dharma, 
the Buddhist I^w, in Siliddle Indian* The Prakrit inscriptions 
which one finds scattered about India during the first centuries 
of our era* cspcciaily under the Gupta dynasty from the fourth 
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wijtujy on, mformed the people ,>f the virtues of their 
itLg. Compo^ by eourt poct« in verse or pt*»e, they were 
gcncrnlly djstint^iiihtcl by the exAggemtton of their culiwies 
nnd the abuse of oniamimls of rtyle. 

In the Drst or stwnfl century after rbrlrt, Prakrit had the 
glory of producing h ehonnlng work ascribed to Unfa 
^ala»almna ur Snlivalinnn, the poet king. The Ihirunas 
call him the wventcenth king of Andhra, m the nunh*castrm 
Deccan. He u the author of the HaJUimi (A'apfeiiatf. « Seven 
Hundrwis of Stanras **J, a coljectioi} of Jove-wngs, composed 
m the of the pipukr songs wfiich accompany 

dancing, arc moving, often witty, and altras's of atj 

artful nmphcjty. A hu-sband cauglit erring throws liimself 
at hi5s wife s fret and implores forgiveness. There is a prospect 
o a ( ramatie scene. ItiiL the lHtJe boy takes the opportunity 
to chrub on to h« father's back, the parents lam-h, and 
^concdiabon follows. Others are sad and sentimental. 
A young woman starts to count on her fingers and toes the 

absent. She counts them all. and 
atuj hf ao^s fiot come* and she ^an onlv weep- 

Some ore more frivolous. The hu-ihand is awav. the bouse 
e empty, and the young wife csih in her lover; ^he is afraid 
of thi™ with the house empty. Others vet speak of the 
^at disiUusionmcnt and weariness of the world; only the 

talk and the blind see no bad deeds. 

llie finest lines are those which praise love or sing the 

stTi?!? r swiftly 

pbw^' fondly life. Descriptions of nature have a lai^e 

Tlie nicLte of the Saitasai is the 4ryd characteristic of 
Wular pi^iiy, a vcjse of two lines, cad, of seven and a half 
icct. ^ch f(»t has four mome except the sixth of the 
second Ime which is only a short sylUble. A long is equivalent 
^ two shorts, as ,n Greek verse, but csontrary to Vedic usage. 

Stmiza pruduees the effect of something light and mn>. 

It « f«rfectly suited to the simplicity of the images and the 
softness of the Praknts. Horrover, Ilala employs the best 

•nJ iS imiSL*i^ ccLxrxTOi. lu, pp. g, 

CCLUXVUl, iuTtt. Wh.' ^ "'^rrmiinw /II. AtmaUittfU, 11100; rf, 
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of the PfaktiU, namely MaharajihtTt, the dialect of the 
Marathfts, which is wofid^uUy adapted to ntiging. It hecamc 
iJntoat a rule in Indian dmnia that the sung parts should l>c 
written in Muharaslitri. 

The Sailatai had a gnat inRuctice not only on Prakrit 
authors hut on Sanskrit writers, who were rather less fr^uent 
in this time when literature in living languages was Nourishing. 
Evm late iu the eleventh century when the Jain Ucmachandra 
writes a grammar of the Apahhranua dialcot, he composes 
c»iiTiples in stanzas modcHed on I he Sattattti to lUvistrate his 
rules. In the seventeenth centiiiy, again, when the mystic 
Bihari Lai ( 1606 - 1666 ) sings the l^cs of Krishna and Badiia 
in Kindt of Mathura, the chief scat of the worship of Vishnu, 
lie is inspired, if not directly by the Saita$ai, at least by 
imitations of it. 

Prakrit found protectors among the kiiip, many of whom, 
as ia said of liala, did not know Sanskrit- Other eircum' 
stances helped ii, After the empire of Asoka w'»s broken up 
it developed in the north-west. Tire Brahmanic tradition could 
not be strong there. Buddhism, on the other hand, was 
firmly established, and that religion, speaking to all without 
distinction of caste, did not make especial use of Sanskrit. 
Certain Prakrits, too, had reached the dignity of literary 
languages. 


V 

OANsaarr UTEnaruaG of buduiust JwspiaATioN 
rlraugAoiiAu and Aryaaura 

Tlie beginning of our era probably the first century, is 
marked by a great poet, Asvaghoiha,* who wrote lyrics and 
dramas in Sanskrit, About his life we know \’ery little. Prom 
certain allusions contained in his works, he seems to liave come 
from Ayodliya, the present Province of Oudh, His mother was 
named Suvarnakshi, " of the ijoldcn Eyes^*' Bora and 
hroiigiit up as a Brahnum, he wa.s converted to Buddhism 
and became a supporter of the school of the Sarv£stivadins 

* Sec S. tiAvl, ** Le Biutitonnwila d'Ajpestnna," Ln Joun*. ISOS, 

ftiid QiixT nt|ji:ki hf bm In lh£ JtiuimJ iiS^ rU^ni 
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of ihc HijiELyunn. But hU poetic temperoment drew liini lo 
the enlliiibiastic Jove (6AaWi) of Buddhm and it was as 
a forc.'miiticr of the MahayanUt movement lltat he «*roic 
his Ituiidha-ihttriia.^ 

The JyricaJ n^orlcs which Asvagho^ha composed in honour 
of Buddha hove not surb'ivctl. If tgen Tsang in the middle of 
the sevcntii century* and idsing in its Inst ycara sjienk of 
Asyagliosha ns *' a poet famenu in njd limes A biogruphy. 
quite uncriltcnh was written by n Tibetan monlc. According 
to this, lie was a musician, wandering about the couiilry 
witli a troupe of singers. In that cose he would belong to tlie 
not very reputable caste uf strolling players {nartaiia). and 
it is hard to erxplain his wide and profound erudition. It is 
true that a Brahman kept the privileges of Ids caste, whatever 
trade he took up. In any case, Buddtiisiu paid no attention 
to the prohibitions of the Braliiiuins. As a true, convinoed 
Buddhist, Asvaghosha sang of the itotldngncsa of existence. 
Im beautiful voice, doubtless more than his theme, enchanted 
his hearers, and rnany, it is said, were converted. 

Tlie pious Titvetan's story can only be true of part of 
Asvagitosha*s life, for we know that he spent his old age at 
the court of KanUhka.^ Tliat king, of Scythian origin, was 
a great protector of Buddhism and patron of teamed men. 

^ Pragments of the dramas of Asvaglioaha were tdentiXied 
quite recently (Iftl 1) by H. Luders in the collection of manu* 
scnpls^ brought from Turfau in Central Asia, 

It is to Sylvaiii luSvi * that Europe owes its knowledge 
of the ttuddha'Chariiti and of Asvaghoslia himself, Uie greatest 
poet of India before Kjdtiiasa and a worth v successor of 
Valmiki iu tlu? art of the epic. 

title sliows, the ituddha'charita is a poetic history 
of Buddha. Written in a style of sometimes studied simplicity, 
uilJi only moderate use of metaphors and other atanikdrast 
this epic ts a ninAdI:cioya, a perfect pattern of classical poetry, 
but sincere in its expression. Yet the author has invented 
nothing. Canonical works like the Ma/idveulu * or the ImHIq- 

IMllllilitioii by S. mtd in Sacred 
“ liiu«dwrti«h uid Iiaiiiw«4,uiy by E. S«wn, ^am. 
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vittara ^ giivi: him his subject ready-rnjifie. The poet 
cible to give it chami mid solid construction. The description 
of the city hpUliug holiday when the younff prince 
tbi^juph with his following inspini^l Kalidnsa with n scene 
in hU rtoghu-vamta. The scene rI night, when Buddhn looks 
sadly at Ihc women of the palnee sleeping after ihcir play, 
but presenting in tlmt moment of unconsciousness all the 
signs of human miscryi was adopted by the iwntinuers of 
Valmiki and placed in the ^irfnd£^«n<i where the pahiec is 
Ruvana''s and flanuniat is the onlooker. 

AsviLghosha combines a sense of reality with that of 
fiction. Tlit Ihire cnccuntcrs of the prince, with on old majip 
a SiCk nian, and a dead thili i^ are presented not only without 
any exaggeration, which could cuAily be avoided, but in 
such a fashion, uL (incc delicate mid vivid^ that we share the 
melancholy rtflecLions of I be hero* Tlie passages in which 
the purahiiti tries to turn the young man from his desire to 
leave the world and speaks to hiin of the duties of a prince 
show a pro round knowledge of the Buddlia s 

struggle wdth the tempting demon Mara proves that the 
author was familiar witJs the heroic poetry* of the Mah^hh^ata 
and the Rdmdya^a- If to edl this one adds his knowledge of 
the Jt flffwiruiru, which b obvious wherever he introduce^ 
w^omcn, one w'lll conclude that this monk vrns not only a poet 
by nature Init a higtJy cuUivntcd man. 

Tlie Slime remarks apply to othem of his works, such as 
the 6uMiidiitrdtiutidii lUid the It is aiw'ays the 

life of tluddlui that he relates, in one of its stages. 

Naada, Buddha^s brother, is iiuvie ts mwik agaiiist hb will. 
Ill- \i tuueU cllAtTwsed, and bli wife, tbc lovely Saiidari^ latnentn. 
Buddlin does not wsmt hw foUi^wcr^ to be unhuppy. hut at the forae 
iHne hi: know* that to send them iMwrk into tlw WiiHd wRuld be 
lo keep them frmn Hit itud to tme Then hr takes 

Niuiila by tlie hand and Icttdji him to lM:aveii. In ihe Himalaya 
they miMd a hombb apr. ami h4jlief up the divine Ap^raM. 
Nttidn Kea tliat thew hitter surpoH hb wife iti Wiity much 
lu she surtiliiw«i the acK. To itierit tbr Jo>^ of heaven ► Xanda, 
returning to eaitbi ilculeotes himself to penonres. But AnaoijB, 
the tkvmirtte dbeijile of Btidilhn, prove* lo bini ilmt li^ven U 
nolhinf^ cuinpaml wiili llic ctefniol blisa of snlv’^alion. Xnnilii h 
eon^'etted and beouinc* nn -Viluit. Dm ItiuhDia lolls him not 
lo lie eonlent with his liupr»iilC!»fl. but to go and preach nalvTUion 
to men. 

> timaUtcd by p. E. Foiai:aiia In d» Guimti, v-l *iiil ^ 

Pani, ie»4. 1S&2, 
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The Sutr^mfcdfa * is « series of legends, most of tbem 
weil'knowTi, in prose and in vense. The original is lost, Imt 
there is n Chinese translattoii, in wtiich tiie art of the ooet 
still makes iisclf felt, * 


Asvaghosha founded a school. The poet Malrjclieia, who 
Mfoc* not bng after him in time, is so like him in his Buddhist 
hymns Umt it is liard to disttoguish between thdr work. 
Tanmotha, the Tilietnn historian, ceen iiays that tlicte was 
only one poet, who bore both names. It js'lianl to say what 
IS toe truth The Cbnese pilgrim Maing, at the beginning 
of the eighth eentorj'. is full of the pmises of ^WatrichetH, 
a niehtin^ in a previous life, singing toe honour due 
to Buddha. 


Mntrichota is only known, as is .Asvaghoslia in certain 
mpeetSp by fragments of his works ^^L^oovcretI in the pFt^ut 
century at Tmfati. About Aiyaaura, of the same scJiooI, 
we have more information. Although he was Inter, for he 
seems to have hved in the fourth eentmv, Aryasuia was 
stro^ly mllucnced by Asvaghosha, Tlie style of hb Jataka- 
mala, Avhich is ornate and studied, but withottl nrtificialitv 
w dearly affected by toe ,yii/rdfom*orn. Like hb model, he 
Jd not invent much, and confined himself to embellishing 
the It^nds of Ihc previous lives of Sakyamum. For before 
Buddha altmncd complete illumination, he made himself 
worthy of »t by acts of choiity and superhuman sclf^enial. 
So the Nrekluee of Tales of Births ** sets forth his acts for 
the admiration of the faitiiful and tlic ttsthclic cnjovment 
of tlw rwuler. Certainly there is much to admire ond'enjoy 
m Ojc story of Buddha offering his body to a hungry tigress 1 
e so see him, in the form of King Sibj, causing his eyes 
to be token out and given to a tiUnd Bmhman who mks for 
tocm. Unfortunately the lofty tone sometiniea gives place 
to s^timcntolity, creditaUe but rather silly, a simple means 
of edificQUon. 


The thirty.to^ jeweU of (his “ Necklace ■' ore almost all 
taken from the Pdi J&takas.» which were old popular to],« 


IMW.^'^*“****^ Ffsnob lUim the CUiww by E. Ilutivr, Psfta, 

lwa.TSSlr^**^ *** dimitoft of E. B. 0»W«JI, CmalMdfie, 
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iula[>t«d to the preiwHirig of the Buddhist doctrine of rcntmcw- 
tioR. ITicy are found nil through the htcTBiuTV of acad^dy 
or '* Great Deeds **. Only one is unknown, being merely 
mentioned Jii the cJcecnth century by the prolix and enidite 
Kshemendra In citing an old stnn^. 

Tlic story of Buddha and the Ggress k the first and the 
most affecting. In spite of occasiniial torigwindedneas and 
unnecessary argument—for examplcj when Buddha wi&liea 
to save the {kmlsLetl tigress from the crime of eating her own 
cuius—the intermingled prose and verse make a harmonioua 
whole. 

So, in the first centuries of our cm, a Buddhist literature 
triumphed. The favourite type was a medky of prose and 
verse. This was created under the ixiduence of jwpular 
Rarru-tlvc litcratuie. The people had not produced an epic, 
but it liked to hear stmage deeds told in song. These songs, 
which were never made into a consecutive poem, were 
collected Ity reciters or bards, who Jltu.slrated them by prose 
commenlArtes. Tliesc oommentarlea swelled, and became 
the real story, while Itie gdlAdr remained as mere illustration. 
This type, which is inter than the .1/0^061^^010 or the 
canonical poems of Buddhism iike the Dht/anma-pada, U 
diaractcristic of the literary activity of the first centurie* 
after Christ. 

Since the only hero worthy of being cekhrated was 
Buddha, the only subject worthy of narration was bis acts. 
To these two motives cVEiy possible anecdote was attached, 
just as bifitcrical, mythical, and moral subjects hod been 
hung on to the adventures of the Pondavas. These collectifflis 
of Buddhist gtttea ore called oouddiHis, Usually Buddha him* 
self tclk of thin^^ which have happened in the post or which 
will hoppen as a result of jtormon. 

One of the oldest of these collections, probably of the 
second century, is the Aviidiina'iaiaka,^ a “ hundred ” of 
narratives treating of subjects in series. The very interesting 
fifth book speaks of the world of the souls in torment. 
A saint goes there to ask them the cause of their suScrings, 
and Buddha eaplatnx it and gives a lesson in morality. 

A later work, for it is of the third century witJi some very 

* TnMloml JutD Fmteb by t* yw, Is ^IsS. lOi Umi^e ^uincl, SvfU. 
PluK iHe>> 
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ancient parts, is the Dix^gdvaduna^ the Heavenly AvadEna 
U is very mnequally written. Somctimi^a it is in wirrect nnd 
simple Sanskrit, sonietiines in the stiidiL-d style of the 
with abundance &f nmamenU, involved turns nf phmsc» and 
lon^ com pounds, and Humetimes it is already iu debased 
Sanskrit., The prose b frequently itilennptcd by ancient 
sl^onzas and it also contains short pieces of modem, 

cultured poetry. 

By tJic side of tixb heavenly cycle we musl place the 
contempomry cycle of Asoka. the Adokdvadafm^^ an ckgant 
and rchacd work in style, metre, and tongriagc. Its hero is 
the Emperor Asoka and its finest, legend that of his son. 
Kunuja, A stepmotJier causes liis eyes to Uc put oui* but, 
ftdl of Buddhist indulgence, he feck no bate for her. The 
narrative is dbtingiJLslicd by Lnily dramatic expressiveness, 
and the unknown author gives proof of this quality again 
when he desmbts the den ion Mara imitating Buddha bo 
well that a pious monk falls on his knees before him and 
worships him^ although he knows lliat he is only a demon, 
/iioddno? and nmlds continued to be written fc^r centuiis. 
Amid all this mass of w^orks^ in which Buddhist piety was 
dressed as liciion^ we must mention one which is not lacldi^ 
in poctrji^„ the S^iddharm^-pu^^rikiij ilie ** Lotus nf the Good 
Law In it nothing is left of Bmhlha the man. He Ims 
become a god above tbe gods, an eteriuil, mfinite being- He 
U everything, the absolute* But this absolute ” ts full 
of Compassion for suffering humanity and shoHs it the way 
of salvation, which consists chiefly in dcvoUoii. It is a 
Maluiyanist work. It abounds in dcsoriptions and comparisons 
intended to give a notion of Uic ceJcstial glory of Budilho^ 
of the happiness of his worshippers^ and also of the vttiue of 
the book itself. Tlic woman who hears it read will never be 
rcbom as a W'oniaiu The mmi who Ituds pleasure in it will 
henceforward brenthc the perfume of the lotus and hb 
whole bexly will have itie odour of sandalwmd, ExaggcratJoii 
reaches its height in tlic figures^ Reckoning U no longer done 
in niiscrable little thousands oh in the popular epic ; myriads 
of myriads are the order of the duy* 

The matter and form of the work lack unity. The good 

* Cfr S. L^vl, In 

\ih- 

* Tnuuli&tcfi by E, llujiiour^ Paiia, 
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SAOsIcrit proM anti the g6thd$ in Muted Sunsknt iadicatc that 
it was written at different dates. It seems that it was at first 
ail in verse, and that the prose was added later. But it 
must have been eomplcied before ibc third century, for it 
was already translated into Chinese about BOO. 

Let us now turn to the poetry of the court, hdcjya, wh^ 
is an artistic production, in matter and in form the opposite 
of Buddhist poetry. The style of the inscriptions proves 
that it existed before the time of Christ. It Rounshed chiefly 
from the advent of the Guptas onwards. 



OLIPTER III 
The Age or Kavya 
1 


KAUDAliA AffD tJTHEa EPIC POdB OF THE TIME. THE THEOttV 

OF POETICS 


A T the end of the fourth century, if it was not much Inter,’ 
^ X for tiic dates wjU always be u weak point in these studies, 
there lived at the court of a king called Vikramaditya the 
greatest port of India, Kulklasa. 

lie was the son of a Bruhmon, hut, having lost his father 
early, he was reared by a eowhcitL Coarse and quite 
uncdui^ted, but liajxisoTne, he was nian-icd to a prmccss. 
^gfiid k not troubled by social inequalities, and in any case 
It says that the marriage was brought about by the trick of 
a miiiister. The young man’s ignonmcc matle Iiis Wife ashamed. 
He UvCTcfore called on the goddess Kali for help, dedicating 
hm^lfto her entirely. So he got hk name of Slave of Kali ”, 

trom the less fabulima but very scanty information 
furnished by the poet’s own worts, we can gather that he 
was really a Brahman, a follower of Siva and the Vedanta, 
and m addition an elegant and cultured man of the workl, 
j" Ihpoiigh and through. He loved the city of 

t^ljaymi and knew the country under the Ilimalnva. But 
we Jiave no ground for believing a late staiuia whiclj makes 
him one of the nine iewela ”, the poets and scholars who 
adorned the TOurt of King Vlkramn. For the names of tlm 
other eight jewels ” belong to onolher age, and only u very 
vague, remote tradition lias linked them together, Tlic sur- 
rwriie of yikramaditya, ” Sun of Heroism,” was Iiestowcd o.i 
^'cral kinp, Ilowe^r. after the work of Sylvain I.AivL 
Jacobi and BfiUcr have proved that one cannot place 
Kalidasa later than between a.o. 330 and 472, In that case 
hw royal fwtron would be Chandragupta II. a contemporary 
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of King ^fiitrignptA of Kiiihmir. Tlic tatter waA tiol only 
ft pmtwior of lctt^r$ but a p«t Juiiisclf, 

Kalitla^a^s rn^fpimtion is lyricaK hut that did not prciveiit 
him from writing drantiw and epics- He took his subicets 
frnm the Purfinas or the great epics, ami a brief remark in 
the Vedn was enough for him to conceive a work full of eham. 

His cpie poems are the JTMf/idro-minifkffro, the Birth 
of Kumara and the J?c^iiu-rani/a, the Iliiee of Raghu 
Kumam is another tuMoc of Skanda, the war-god. 

The in their uneDding wat with the need a liyiderp 

Such m tc*A^ can unly be bc^ltcn by SUw, ajkI Siv* ^ to 

On m mnimtAln-top^ sested on the tiger-slui], with his 
bnMi eacircied by iiiakcs and hi* body clad in the bide of a black 
antel£Fp&-4 Rmbmunie fe&tufie—iwmriloa deep in fnediUtkMik 
from wlikh oothiDg can tear him.^ The fair I'ma, aJbo Cidlcd P^rvatj^ 
the (lAughter of the lliniskya, gnei to Sivn to try to win hia Jo^^ 
At tbr bkldimt of Imbn, Kama row to support hcr^ oocDaipanj*^ 
by hii wife Kali, MeMitrr of Uivr/' and hU friend Vasanta. 

Spring*” Kanva licnda his bow nod lets fly on arrow, but with 
one glnnee at his third eye the god teduew bint lo ashes* t^or the 
ikAkc of the lometiUng Hailp tbjc gods wiftcn Use se^rrity of Sh'iu 
and Kruna is restored to life- 

Unut’s devotion ami the cruel mortMeatiotJs which are 
destroying iier delicate btidy at lASt move Shnr In ttie diagni* of 
an aged ffi«crlio he advises ter to cease to do penances for ihe sake 
of such a terdlife bring as Sivtt* She replies with fi paasionatc 
eulogy of the god, the Lord of the Thte*: Worldii^ ^ He groriia 
desires/* she says, ** Jtml 1* Itimself without defilre | he dwetls in 
dead places hut liiniiielf rI^c* Seeing bet great lov'e, SU-a 

decides to marry' bet and^ pr o ee e dlng according to the prccepti of 
Uic Grihya SHtras, he sends venerable friend* lo ask for her hanct 
The gT*-l>etvreens art the Seven Siges i^bo nblru! in the sky 

In the GrcHl Wain (tiiC Cleat Bear) and Uk aged Anindhitti, the 
paTtem of a b&ltlifti] wifc, wlio i* also a irtar in lluLt I'oiutellntSctn, 
'Hie King of the Motaitains* lllmalu^it, and bia wifc rcociva Ihc 
messcni^ri in uccordanoe with tJw tuli:* iif eliqiieitei and pirMeully 
tJlp wrdtiiiTg U iwld—a picturesque and vivid picture of Imlian 
life- KalidusA dj^ld* the emcithm of I'nia's molbcr so tnuehin^y 
that rJw render too la affected, Tlir rmrrritd bib* of Slv* and 
t-ma IS tliM doHsibed in iflcll lively colours tlu*t Europiean ie*le 
I* AiurwUnics ctuharrowd by oil tbU fronkoM- But Jt iiri’cr 
deoeeruLi to comiivonncsap Of even to ecnsuality pure aiw! niuple £; 
ofi the OTitmry, the *lo.fy is thmuj^hout enveloped tn a hoieof Uie 
most exquisite pocLr^'** 

* Kcvtrthrie»T the aplnloiw of ItidLiin phiioio^t* were Sckiw 

IhoUjilii tlmt It *as indrcenl lo describe the amoimia natlei oMhe godj* » 
»l WDUid he to docribc one's own \ti «3ria a niiialkifi ilVkiilemitap lu, 

pp. 57 and iW ^ the opEnkin of Maimnala, a Kuhmm Erahnwi of 

IIk rievimth eiattury, who WTqle a ilc hold* thot tlic trua 

■xt of cKM-im' combtai in not iwylne evmylhJfig Iwjt baring imicli to 
l» imilentochl. Thk b Om timry of dkmi Us« und by ertciwkin 
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Tlic Raghu-vimia » itt r work of Kalidasa's motimtv, 
prcscnliiig the genealogy of llaiua, 

lit wu, ik» wir koiiw. H dMeciutonl. of Ragfiti, Ills tuioslooi 
are Ml—-c^ccept oo*, Agnivnma—steeped In Hmtimanic ptetv. ^ 
nie staio!^ Jicrowi, lovcn of knowltdfje oiM nw,lrl> of virtue, 
aniJ M| »eti« luttt the fopest at Ihe rtwi of ibrir Jift, Much of Ihe 
poem IS taken M wtth devoUoo to Nandint, Ibe woodrrfUl Cow. 
If ilir w ,he will give Uie ehititlest King a ion. So tlw 

Kmjf o^jTS hl8 lire tp 9^t%c b^p fmm thp riftvi afu Ibn. Uh df^^Dlion 

wbD }m come leal 

ihc King t etiiinfl^W! and to minoUfw |j> him the hiiiUi of a pon Aia 
Aj^ is to mokt a of mAmag# of fiw will, witli PtinM 

Indu^ti^. Bui he treaebemiuly ottacked Bed «o»y defeats hla 
eotime* by bU courage, 

T*!!* * <]^ptloii of fiunily Hfc. the birth of » son. 

kliAg devoted (o ht* fnhicctii' good. But ooe day, when Aja J* tokin* 
Ins pl^ure in a irtth the Queeo, a gArlatid of flowen f*j|j| 

from hra^-en nnd kills tile Queen. Tlie liusboiid'* despair is tohl 
'-wy fine stftftMs. w^h end with a aeiiteoer ehararteHstlc 

pyre after hi* beloved wife, talely in order tJiat people nwv not lav 
eontemptiiousU; of him. “ He dl^ for a wonaim^ ^ ^ 

(hily one king of this inodel dynasty mils to cow up to lU 

*“**"" ^ P'«* 

the prtiulplcs of the Kdmaratra into pnetice. The poet •Motn to 

knowledge of tl«t 

text^k of the art of love and to oondemn the anplicatinn of it. 
/^voma neglcei* his duty, diwpUes hi* subjects, and spends his 
Irte iiiu^g women. He dies>>oajig, be&re seeing the birth of his *nn, 
^J!l ** tommlseences of (he .IfnMiAdrato floatlnB 
^ut. The Ftirt Queen or chief wift being with child, the minlKters 
eomwefAto her Tt^nt, and ** the water of coiuecratkin exliuirulshed 

Z £r!,: 2 £;^ i»«.«-».»d .■» 

Tlic Kumdra-aambkavo and Raghu*tam^a ii$ we have them 
Are unfinished, but lioth were continu^ bv other writers 
and fiavc given rise to twenty nnd Ihirty-thnic commentaries 

” nniuinn ' 

Ihp t™ i^r , 

oa l uuuata-s book on nun, hepolnli to (he 
^ *“"'<ha'«nn*katia hi abowliiir how much poeUc tolrnt ami 
^^orl of huaiiiw nw to esenpe tlw diffleultiesoT^ improper 

aulyect, \rt the rule* which he bid down In tiu- Dhtitnwilh>k« ai^'crv sUM 
Tto PMtry, lie aaya, I* thsl In which the ** unnepn^d" plan 5*r clilcf 
??? l^**y snmewlml ibdoitcd^^ hi* lime. 

will “ f”**^«* •P'™'* "* '»>• inv»nf«i to 

* TMDiUtcd iirto Prenrh hy l„ Krnou, rort*, 10*7, 


lb; t™ !t ‘h' lilnth witimr, who wo* 

ihetw e^lnr of the th^ry of rliinmt, n m>i« Imhil^t. ta hii'rcmiLrkiLble 

on Vdbhat*'* book on nun, he polal* to the 
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resjM-’ctively, The best are by Mallmottui {Jlflcciith ccntuiy). 
Hoth also served as itiodda to autliors. who imitaicd Uiem 
much, and they became the type of cultivated poetry for 
theorists of the poelic art, who quoted Kalidasa's lines 
in their works as exompies,^ 

Tlie poet has been credited with works which ore not his, 
includinj' a Prakrit epic namcil Haua^a-vadhii, the '* Slaying 
of Havana or Setu-bandha, the “ Building of the Bridge " 
which was to lake Runia*s army to the isbmd of Laitk^ 
Apart from its virluoedly of style and the poetry of certain 
images, w'hicb perhaps remind one of Kalidasa, ^is poem 
reveals the degenerate taste of a later age in its super¬ 
abundance of stylistic ottiamenls and its inteiminabte 
compoimd words, filling whole lines. 


Shortly after Kalidasa, two epic poets, Bliaravi and 
Magha, enjoyed a great reputation- Uharavi’s poem, 
Kir&arjuniya^* describes in eighteen books the war of Axjuna 
and Siva, The latter, to test the heroes courage, takes on the 
appearanee of a hnlf-savogc hiUmnn of the Kirata tribe. 
The story is of little importance- The value of the work 
lies in descriptions of nature which are almost equal to 
Kalidasa’s. Bharavi's sunsets recall those which arc so much 
admired in the Jifwr(ara*J 0 rifrAfliJ<»i when Siva and Parvati, 
{iitting on a rock in a llinialayan forest, watch the sun go 
down with emotion and enchantment ^vii, 43 and 54). 
Bharavt has original images and tmesjiected thoughts. Th^, 
the sun iiiclines earthwards, drunk with tlic honey ^whioh 
he has drawn with his hands (tarn means “ ray ” and 
“ Iiand '*) from the cups of the lotuses of day. The moon is 
a silver cup which the night brings for the consecratitni of 
the King of Love, 'Tlic golden pollen of the lotus which 
quivers in the brcejtc above a group of flowcre is the gold^ 
pHrasoI which reflects the face of Lakshini while it shades it. 

What most pleased contemporaries was the tricks of 
the trade and the acrobatics of form, "nicy enjoyed lines 
which gave the same words when read in either direction, 
stanzas in which the secontl part was composed of the same 
svllables as the first but making other wor^ and an opposite 


* rt- iinri ciibihI, cczcvn. _ , „ . 

• TmmlsWxl ioto liQ([]bb liy C. Ciipftelkf. JTanram Onfmw s*ni», xi, 
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meaning lm« wbu.h cnntnincd only oerUJi, ewiaonmita, 
ana the Ukc, 

Maglia omdo« even Bharavi in the art of veraiflcalinn, 
for he Uiic* twenly'thrce diffetvot metres as agninst. Bbamvt's 
ninetecti. Unfortunately he also outdoes him in trieks. 
Line* wUch have two meanings, according to the wav in 
wluch the compound words are divided, lines which haix an 
opposite meaning when read backwards, stamsas in which 
the syMables ore repeated so as to form geometrical ftgures. 
^d, more es^^vagant still, the use of onlv two consonants 
in n hue {in SHiij^a-vadho, the story of Vishnu** fight with 
the demon hisupala, six, 3) arc the final achievement of this 
over-mgemous poetry. 

Vet Mogha was a' poet, a poet of love, or rather of the 
^ of love, Women of fulsome beauty and their amorous 
rrohes voth the Vadavas ore the subjects of his poem. Nature 
although he painU it in splendid colours, i* onlv I here as 
a background to the beauty of the female bodv. 'Hie *torv 

of ' ishim ,5 tpiite secondary and the battle-si^^jnes have no 
truth IQ them. 

Wc rnuat not leave epic poetry without mentioning a 
composition, later by eight ecotiiries. which i* partly cpie 
partly history and claimed to be a scientifle work, 
tJie^ti;a-/aromg»pr or “ River of Kings ** of Kalhana. 

The author, the of a minister at the court of Kashmir, 
a an early age initialed into politics. Ilaving Iiad a good 
rfucation, he w^ able to sec and judge without bia*.^ 

to 

to 1 148, he makes It his aim to teU nothing hut the trq(h; 
at leitet. wherever he can ascertatt, it. He know* that he is 

I necessary if he is to make 

the past live. In fact, he paints eharactere with rare acuteness. 

in myths and 

map-els blmdly. U« relatre the legend of the Nagas. the 
divine serpenU which were so intimately linked ^Ih tJic 
pr^liwtoiy- of Kashmir in the popular tnind. without 
jpLcism. A king may rule three hundrtsl year* or die from 
^ ® Witehcnifl lies at the source of many 

every step. Being permeated with a profound sense of 
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morality, he niake^ his historj' a magiMra tTtfmf, hut nol in 
the p<ilitictil or si>ciftl sense; what he wanU to show is the 
t riuinph of gflod. He can despise upstarts and hate oppresson;. 
When tie speaks of the great famine, he casLigates the ministers 
wlio had laid in stores beforehand and sold com to the 
people nt tlie price of goW; ihroMgh tlidr fault, he »ys, 
the ground was white with Irones* 

His portraits of fiovereignis arc expressive. He gives some 
pictures of woTncfi, such ns the cruel and depraved Queen 
Diiidat putting her grandson to death in order to reign alone, 
hut a wise nikr for all that ; or Suryamali* so haughty and 
passionate that she was bound to end tragically* 

In the place of her fwble husband, the cansed her m® 
to be rqcOfnifi^ a* emwn prlnw and gave him wide powers, 
PreMLtly a ctmllicrt t>rohi 5 out between tJie ^Uikt and the anibrUou* 
youth. The Ktn|{ reprnarbed his wife as the caiw of all the tfouble> 
luwl Jtuiig In ho" face the ttisrpleiDn^ which bt luid ICMig haTljoured* 
thiit the prinocwiii POt his legitlmfilc aon- At ttu^ioatiJt SbirjTUtiati 
wa* fuirlot$ii. and bnped conuuuety on the ifliotn ilie 1««1 

always clnplised Ibf his weakuEsa. The King slew bimivir Ibx ahamei 
ojid tbm StifyajimH frtmwd all wlio had wwn iliseonS between her 
and lier buibnnjil nnd Hung herself into tbc flomcit- 

Tragic, too, was the end of King Harahn. 

Endowed with mte talents and famoLB Cot good go^^rfunent 
and ptftty^ be fell iiivder the biJlnence of evil mmnaellfft*, and beestne 
cnEcI and sunpidnua. iVbaiKlotwd by all+ mm outtaw in ills own 
ooutflry, tie was assaHinsted by him troops^ 

Kathaim oflen reminds oitc of Tacitus. He is a very 
trustworthy guide for the history of Kushmir at the end of 
the eleven til ccntiiry Emd the beginning of the twelfth- His 
lack of simplicity, of mastery of form and of construction, 
prevents his work from Ijcing a true epic. lie has poetry tn 
him, htit he b not a poet. He is important to history without 
being a true historian. 


II 

KAXM^AAA A3fl> LYaiC (EKOTIC) FOETKY 

A lendcTicy to lyricism murks al! the pewtry of India. 
KnJicJase, who b so **«nHtpic^’ in the Kumita-mmbhmm 
and the Si^ha-vafjiJa, where the subject lends itsdf to rpic 
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treatment, achieves lyrical perfection in the MtaadhOUi, 
the “JlMsengtr CJoud 

TJie subject of the poem is married love. 


V «n Un: scnlre of Kuben, «kI of 

wealth. |« bftiMhw! by hbi matter. lie Hm to leave hhi wire niv) 
•peml a year Iti 11^ wuih of India. M tbe bc^iiiR of tiw miny 

h the .nowy moimtain of IvailM#, and them, elm, inir 

It im fl't Sf ^nnMui. b the town of Aloha. wtUi 

hw fi^en veib. In the home whom fairtal '■» 
SjrSil." •’’*’"* if ti# Rorden whenr a ])ok 1 " covemd 

^Ih ’^Ih gohlg i) heart* " ipmdt eootnevi. the VbIuKd’i 

WTrow, ■■ wta 01)1 the pctala of (lowcn an Hk' 

IlSn2!r1fu iw I ? her hual«i^'a retum. Ilk love, hk home- 
ateknesa, his hope! of reiinlati—all thk he bhb the doud tell m hu 


doubted whether the ^tfu-^nmAdra, the 
Reasons , aimther descriptive poem, is really by Kalidn-sa. 
But summer, the rains, autumn, winter, the cod season, 
and spring are painted in so many colours, nature ts so 
nncJy observeth and the love-nudcing of each time of the 
year is so delicate and so anient tJmt it can hardly have been 
written by anyone but the Slave of Kali. 

A smah collection of erotic stanzas, the ^fingdra- 
htaka, attributed to Kaljdqiui, recalls the Satlatai of Ilafn. 
blit it has more delicacy of form and wiL Stanzas in varied 
metres tell agnm and again, but always in a new wav, of tlie 
cruelty of the adored maiden. Her eves are likened' to blue 
otuses {fiUa, “ blue-black her t«tb to jessamine, her 

*^y to the young sprouts of plants, her heart to stone, This 
simile became a cliehtf. 


Of cliches there were more and more as time went on, 
and the art of writing poetry Ijcenme a matter «f stringing 
thtni togetiier. Thi? btws at iiigijt is niTi-ays in f&ve with the 
moon and opens its cup at the advent of the lover, The 
thaJeora bird always drinks the nectar of tlie moon-rays and 
IS another name for the lover, for whom nectar is the sight 
of the beloved fotic. The Iwc (bhramara, “ the bcaat with 
r s ) IS always drank with the honey of the flowers. 
Ttie elephant in mt, rnoiintain caves sounding with the roaring 


^ Hlppobtr FnHdin. !•« 
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of licmsi clouds swollen with rain, and a quantity of other 
inuig®* accc[>teti as lieautirul recur under the pens of the 
poets. Ail nature is classified in mctnpliors for the use of 
iiuthors. 

The Gka^-karpaftt^i the “Broken Pitcher’*, owes its 
uainc to the challcitfic which the author ca^s at his rivals. 
He undertakes to bring water in a broken pitcher to anyone 
who shall surpass him in the art of versifying. Its only interest 
is the use of the yamaka, the rtpetition of the same pliable 
in different combinations with varying meanings. Kalidasa 
excelled in tliis device; Ghatakaipara (the author has the 
same name as his work) abuses it. 

Since I have had to mention Hala and crotJC poetry again, 
let me here add that thb type, which Kalidasa merely touched 
(if the ^ringiiTit'tilakit is indeed his wtirk)i was much practised 
in India, \^“bat IJala was for Prakrit, and Amaru sjJon 
after him. Kalidasa was for Sanskrit. ^ _ 

Xlic ^tnaru'infflA'B (** Hundred Stanzas of .^maru ^) is 
rightly iidmired for Its delicacy and elegance. Sonictimes, 
too, the author can embody a profound oliscrvatioii^ in a 
short staniBa. FniUa, which lias little to show in painting 
comparable to the Persian miniatures, seems to have confined 
its genius to this tvpc of miniature, in which the colours nre 
words. It is needless to say how many imiUlions these 
stanias inspired. They wore quoted in antliologies ^d 
explained by corrnnentalors centuries afterwards, but nothing 
is known of their author or his date. For a time it was thought 
that they could be ascribed to Sankara, the great Tedantine 
philosopfaer of the end of the eighth century. Tlie story is 
that he was a rigid ascetic who took the shape of Amaru, 
King of Kaslimir, to make experiments in love with his 
hundred wives. The name of Amarti, however, does not 
appear in the list of tJie Kings of Kashmir. .All that we can 
say is that the author of the ^oiaiM was very much a man of 
hU age, on age of amorous poetry and ready smiles. His 
heroes arc passionate but frivolous. The grral sorrow is 
separation—not the bitach caused by ps>'chologicjd complica¬ 
tions so dear to the West, but dcjmrturc on a journey, on 
business as we should soy now. Horaesickness brinp tears 
to the eyes of women and men alike. Weary of waiting by 

I ftwaTnua intfl Fmuih tff A. Cliisj ia JiHwimt vtitarign*, ISfiiJ. 
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the roadside, the desolate Indy, on evening falls, mje, 
home, when a sudden Ihmghl I«i|,s lo her mirul.^eLi^ 

There atie the same ideas and the same picture* ns in the 

wS, ?h‘.^ “'iato^xn.lw hxghter, 

o? ^pplx^ in .hn p«««: 


lU 

BirAKmt&sBi, GNosne a,vd erotic posts 
W c now come to one of the most gifted men liiat India 

« i» «>« <(n»nnx.ri,u. .« .Z 

I? ""■* “ ‘•"i P«!- Bhortrilinri in sdd to Imvr 

t j !wven times aucl to ha\^e sewn times 

e nad tus ramage kept near m order that he might escaoe 
s soon as the tempUtion became too strong nndX\S^J^ 
of tenunmatmn too weak. In a tine quolli hvTt^^ 

tbTI indination, 

ennfh.rl sj^ngth of these indieations Mas MiiUcr > 

S the author of the ddight- 

ItllrtHhl'ri ^ “f Wmternilz.* According to I.tsini 
ofTl^ tlie^UhartriS 

SL* rhE ^ prostrates hjituidf at the feel of Siva, Possibly 
pi^m, rather a simpIcMirtindcd soul, having 

SrS Tl,': P«‘' *i“‘ 

dfttr woulil ..ill lx that cow, Dbartrfhnri'r 

*«. T ^ nnnertam. Three series of “ Hundreds *’ 

on The first colJcetion ts artainly the work of one man. 

I f ^ 

* COJOIZ^ ^ “'l ilerila, Lftos. 
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The other two tiuiy Iibvc been only o compilation, hut 
tredition is ujjanimous in making Bhartrihnri their sole 
author. 

According to IL OWenberg, if Amoni b the poet of the 
moment of passion, Bhartrihari gives tis the philosophy of 
love, H is a very simple philosophy: woman is Joy and 
sorrow, Lrouhle and appeasement, ft is she who stops us 
on the way by her glances. It w'ould take less long to traverse 
tile ocean of suffering which is our life if woman did not 
complicate our voyage and tnm us fhmi our goat. The torch 

wisdom hums clear imlii lotxjy eyes throw Uusir radiance 
into it. Yet what is the higheaft object of our power of sight ? 
To see woman. Of our faculty of bcanng T To hear hrr 
speak. Of our thought t Her youth aud beauty. But the 
continual thirst of love brings disappointment. Unsatisfied 
in hinutdf, tlie poet seeks the fault in woman, the eternal 
culjirit. “ In this dirty little girL fool and liar tiuit she is, 
what is it that 1 have adored f ’* he cries. From loving too 
much, he cea-ses to love at all, and takes refuge in asceticism, 
but not for long. It is very Indian, this oscUlatiou between 
two poles, firantic desire to live and complete abnegation, 
and so is the exaltation of love for love's sake and the amorous 
cult, not of a particular woman, Beatrice or Laura, but of 
woman os such, provided she be young and beautiful. One 
is inclined to ask, " But what about other iiitemsts ? jVre 
there none?" The strife of contrary prions and great 
conflicts did not lend Lhemseb'es to artistic presentation. 

Bhartrihari was the first Indian poet to be knovinn in 
Kurojie. Tlic Dutch missionary Abnihani Roger, who wrote 
the first Sanskrit grammar (1631}, translated the A’tfi* 
iaiaka and the Vtttrdgifa^ialako. These two poems are already 
gnomic in character, lljis fomi was practised in India and 
Was introduced into every other form, Tlic Vedas offer 
examples of it. The great epics ate full of maxtius. Aphorisms 
travelled through India, and tiling.'* well said 
were appreciated. Ff>r her talent in saying them aptly, Yania 
grants SdvHii her husband's life. There is ua work in Indian 
iiteratnre in which general ideas do not occi^y an imporiant 
place. Aphorisms arc introduced into the dialogue of plays j 
the chaptez^ of novels begin and end with them j columns of 
aphoiisnis serve as a framework to tlic short talcs of the 
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Pn^i^aptra. Indm loves the general; Ihe pwtieuliir serm 
only to Illiistmle ,t. A cuJtivuter] man should he able to 
(iriote on eyerj' occastori one of the ecncral ihought^ of which 
he finds a kjp; selection in the imtliologica.* Without that, 
his tongue would be but a piece of meat hiddem in his 
moutJi for fear the nows should take it,'' 

Before Bii^Lrihari's time, a ifatoAo of Chanakva, the 
minister of a Slaurya king, was known. This Ch^nakya, 
w o wm sumarned Knutitj ii, frcim huf ita, tdriuous is 
t suppo^fCu ant hof of the j 4 fihaSti^irQ (^>o^ 92)* 

\ol content with the prow work in which he had set forth 
his MachiaveUian doctrines, he expressed his acute observa* 

'* ** particular,” he says, 

about tliree things—food, money, and one’s own wife, 
rie exacting about three othen^udy. penance, am! alms ” 
Lmpty IS the bouse witijout children, empty the eouiilrv 
without parents, empty the heart of a foot, and powttv 
IS emptiness jlself/* ^ 

Bhartril^i, although perhaps Im witty tlian the supposed 
*** sutpaases him in elegance and beauty in his 
phil^phic verse. He was. therefore, often imitated. Silhana 
some cenliirics btcr. carried tho nseetidsm of 
the I fitragya.^aUika still further in hia S'unti-iaktlfa, which 
Wats of the nothingness of ej^btemex.^ 

r,t ^enturj* we haie, besides the ^aiak<i 

of Bbwtrihan, an A^hfnkn (eight stanxas) of Mavimi. The 

!uKis^ * But this 

nllpw the author to display profound 
nnii ^ ^amadiuirat and to give proof of an extra- 

ordma^' command of Unguage. n>e story goes that Mavura 

S '^-"^;^'‘“ghter. and she, taking offence, cu'rscd 

punished iiim with a skin-disease, 

k ^ pttttlon—tlie Siirga- 

Arunm the “Red”, Surya’s charioteer, is hkened to the 

■ Ai ''?!i enlkrttfl twi) volume of VnJucS^ ,fBrd«fa> 

of UuELinuriA^ Puij, Iflas. ^ »^JJ>ibwiflloflmmcHljiry 
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miuiagcr af n, the^tps redting the protoguct the scries 
of pArnllek is coittittuetl. It ts they whick together with 
the oroameiits of ^tyle^ oeeouttt for the popularity oftlic poeiiiuk 
The ladian ioiAginatioti liked to tirighlcn the dmh 
realities of Ijiography by ascribing the mo^ extmonljmtry 
histories to authors. >Vhcri UillMioa of iCfi^4hm^^ won the 
public favour- by his rAuurwtirato^pfljrrAfflri'^ a whole legerni 
was enihroidcffcl on tbc ussoeiations awakened by the word 
cActurf. In SAJiskiit ch^ura roeans thief The tilJe+ whieh 
means Tiie Jiiya of Clanrlestine Love"* suggested the 
secret loves of a Wy of high degree with a ipao of hJ^«r 
statioTi but tare intelligence. It was necordingty related 
that Bilhana was tlie lover of the King's daughter, was found 
out^ and was condcnuicd to death. Led to the place of 
execution^ he breathed his despair and love in fifty burning 
Mtaiims, perhaps too vivid for our taste. Each l>egitis “ Only 
t 4 >^lay (1 held her in my anns^ mid so on) The King, 
who was fortunately a good judge of literature, was enchanted^ 
and gave the poet a free }>ardon and bis daughter. Oac need 
not add that BilhmuiL hiiiiself had no notion that he was the 

hero of this stirring episode. 

He wrote a liistoric4d work in verse on the deeds of the 
princes of the Chalukya dynasty. It conimns a kerud of 
truths for the inscriptions confirm iti hut it is full of myth* 
Indm blows hh conch and ftower$ faU from the sky at the 
birth of a king. At the same time the author d^rh^cs the 
village in which he was bom charminglyr and with a truth 
w'bich strikes one even now^ He hud studied all the science 
of hia day* trnveiled to improve his mindi and taken part in 
poetic contests with imccess. Established at last, at the court 
of King Vilmmmditya VI (107fl-n2T). he obtained from tlmt 
prince the title of Vidydpftii^ “Master of Science^ ami the 
privilege of tlie blue un^breltii. His wife was a lady of rank- 

The Kutiummaia, or “ Ba wd's ", of the etui of t^he 

eighth century is pomogtuphieJ An old professional leaches 
tL beginner how' she riiould behave in order to sccni to 
in love w'ith a rich younsg man. So the work is didactic in 
its kind. Tlic author, Daniodaragupto, was the chief niinist^ 
of Jayapida, King of Koslimir. At the satne court had hved 

i hma. In huHim ^iv bi QCLSXXYUl lii, 

p. 151, 
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who on the th«uiy of anri wns the 

to raise the question of the definition of poetry snd 
Mwwcred It rather meehanjeaUy. starting from styJe' nic 
hwlot of the Aritfatiimato « a^rcss, ana this ^rje shows 
what an utipor^t place the Uicatra h»d in the life of the 

Xliere were many works tike the AutfaBimiifo. Licenlioiis 
m oppearance, they have a moral pufpos«^to warn the 
^dcr against d^grrs and abuses. They throw a new %ht 
positHin of «^in classes of society, sud, as courtesans, 
bogus uscctrciSj and strolling singers. 

A work of this type, but of a licvcrer tone, is the Dialomic 

ledl 'M n‘^ «^bha on T^.vc and the Uighcsi Know- 
- Rambha the harlot speaks in a lively strain, full 
pleasures of love, and ends bv saving. 
flJii been Hie hfe of a man wbo hus not tasted tht'i^^ 
of love. Every verse of Rambha b answered by the man 
Suka in a contrary venjc, which he ends with vin lias been 
the hfe ofa man who has not sought wisdom and knowledge 
Tlie autlmr and date of this work are not known. 

A woid on the love sung by these too numerous erotic 
“ ^snid love. It b not conducted without 
^tchmgs, bitn^ and other proofs of ardent passion. 

rh^TT’ chU knows 

tut he been unfaithful to her. A lover's lips arc so 

bitten that he cimnot pronounce certain sounds, and the 
rwt has to ^ all bis skill to avoid giving his hero words 
contaiiimg lahials, fr. p, etc., to speak, tovdy damsek beml 
under the weight of tJieir bosoms, and can only hold thrm- 
S on "P J'-''/'*™”® of the counterweight of their hips, and 
t I 1 I *f the lovera, too. seem over'lascivious ; 

at Irasi they are esldbitcd with much frankness. 

Blit thM poetry does not deal entirely with amorous 
^ventures The love of husband and wife inspire* the poets 
M often. Tender aff«rtion ennobles sensuality and resncct 
gives djgiiity to wliai would otherwise be trivial love-making. 

In addition, there are the elegance of expression, the wit. 

dchcracy and the vast cnliure ,assessed by the repre¬ 
sentatives of this aristocratic literature. 

iki (icKt tuKi itwHlaiioiO in Aanaita 
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Jaffad^va 

ElroticUm iis tloI finr f^moved from, mysticism, which m 
niAiiy poets is simply inTcrtcd crutichsnL, Thili m alt that 
can be said of Eaicli poems as the Chan^kupha-pamhd^ikdf 
Fifty Stimras on the Brea^ of Clifliidi-” Chandi b a 
godcle^s^ otherwise called UmJ^ Devip Dorga, Parvati, 
Kab^ ctc«« the wife of Siva and the divine Mother of the 
World (Jiag^fi7rid/fi)r worshipped as the common origin of 
Vbhnu and Siva. She is the energy [£akti) of her hu$bajid^ 
and her worshippers* who ate numerous at the present day, 
call themselves Sakt&s.^ The hvmns to Devi, wlych were 
unknown in the old days of the Vedas and Brihumnaia, 
are the product of curly Hinduism. Tliese still desen'e the 
name of litemturep vrhich can no longer be applied to the some- 
what later Buddhist or the dhdranU^ the mvocBtions 

and spells of degenerate^ popular Buddhism^ from which the 
Tantm sect sprang.’ 

To the gfeat Ycdantine philosopher Sanknrn* of the end 
of the eighth century^ are ascribed certain religious poems 
entitled Dr^ififaparddhaksharndpanOf Prayer to Devi for 
Pardon of Sins.’' They arc imbued w'ith burning piety and 
a truly flUal love. Each stansa of this poem of penitciice and 
hope ends with the refrain* For n bad b bom oflcn^ 
but there fievci- w^as a bad mother*’^ ’ This devotion b the 
more remarkable bei::ause Sankara as a phxlosopTier b an 
at>solutc monist and declares in one poem ttiat he never bows 
to any god. 

A celebrated fiocm* Jit once religious and erotic* is the 
Glia-govindat^ the “Herdsman (Krbliim) in Song*’, of 

* Fqr tliit SaVtuiiH •« W1iitfRiltx+ ** Die TiiatM clip TielluEiuti (Itr 

KWUeAr., i Sir Woptlnirh, m*d 

iihdkta^ 1B30 ; ElLm «ihJ Arthur Avalon (Sir Woadrufle)^ 

iir CtkJUie ». Lgitdo M, l^OL 

* 1 ccumv jn, ll, pp. ^sa-^fTT ; A. Aartbp tln*k. TEL 

* ExnjLXXvm iiL p. jsa. 

* Tfuiifclalnt lulu Fmieli by G- Cqurtiliicrf with « by 9^ 

ParK l»04. 
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Jayadcva. JayailrvA lived at the end of tlit twelfth centuiy 
and was eonlampomticoiis with four otlicr writers who 
ailome^t the court of King LnkshmonAsenn in fleiiga). These 
“ five jcwclt" ore better supported by history than the 
earlier nine to whom Kalidasa is supposed to have belonged. 
Yet legend lias not failed to obscure tlie true liiets of 
dayadeva's life. It is said that iic had been a Yogi in his 
youth and had wandererl about India in that espacity unlit 
a Brahman made him marry his daughter. 

The GitH’govinda is a lyrical drama, which tells how 
Bodha in jealousy left licr faithless husband Krishna, but 
in her solitude did not cirnse to tldnk of hint, how she o[iciicti 
her licart to n woman friend, how Krishna sported with the 
herd-girls, how in spite of nil he still loved Bodha and liis 
love for her increased, and how the two were nt last reunited. 
It is doubtless based on some popular rile in honour of 
Krishna and has a certain dramatic quality', but is not 
written as a play for acting, Jt is composed of songs which 
are obviously meant to be danced; the sounding lines liave 
the rhythm of a ballad and sway like a dance. The stanm 
introducing each part states in a few words the subject of 
the coming song. Thus, Hadlut's I^ompBnion sings of the 
dances of Krishna with tlic heid-^ls. Three intermediate 
lines speak of spring ami announce a new song, in which 
tlie companion depicts the gaiety of the herd-girls, their 
delight ill the young god, luid their calls to love. Again the 
stanza, probably intended to be spoken, tells in the form of 
a prologue tliat Badha, tormcnlcd by jealousy, has retired 
into the shadow, and t!ic two foDowing .sor^, placed in 
Rndlm*s mouth, eomptain of the Unfaithfulness of her beloved 
wlule they express an ardcat desire to be able to foigive him. 
So it goes on till the reunion of the lovers and a eulogy of 
Krishna, tlie one gorl. 

Some have seen mystic alliisiDns in this poem. Radha. 
they say, is the souJ. fallen into ennfusion, chaos, and suffering 
as soon as it. ecaM-s to lie in union with the divine. The return 
to thill Union i& supreme happiness. There is no doubt that 
Uie work lioi a rdigious ebameter; it u inspired by bhakH, 
amorous devotion to Kri.'^lmn. But of symboltsni'lluire is 
no trace, Jayndeva is content to be a poet without aiming at 
philosopliy. 
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He can pour Lbe Are of paraion Into a fantdess mould. 
Kon’ sliort words follow in fjuick succession, mid again there 
is n slow, measured morement of solemn com])ouiids. Allitera¬ 
tion and rhyme add cliorm to this musical invention, sweeter 
than anything known before Jayadeva’s time. Here the 
nobility of Kalidasa's lyricism oomes into full flower. 


CHAPTER IV 
TiiE Drama ' 

1 


THE natva-^astra 


pREKCH liidology is fortunate in possessmg a rrmaricable 
*l« Indian drama, the Thcdite indicn of 
Sylvmn In the following chapter I sliall make much 

use^the teaching of this master of Indian studies in France, 
The Indians ihemBelves place the dramatic art above 
an others. Rut they say nothing of its beginnings. They 
present us with the complete theoo* of the drama, and play- 
Mights ore oblige to foUow the strict rules and cbssificaUons 
developed earfy and soon b™me fixed. 
The Rtgreda and AUiaroaveda alreadv furnish rudimentary 
^cumens of the dramatic art, in the dialogue Skhydnat and 
t^Jiymnn, which seem to cal] for miming. \Vhcn Puniravas 
Lrvasi to come hack to him and she refuses implacablv 
when Yami begs her brother Yama for Im love, when Sarama 
dei^ds Indra’s tbic of the Ponis, we are in the proence 

r I A Hjn ■mjii A 


_5*"^ ^ imagirie poems being recited without 

gestum. Dances were a part of worship no less than hymns, 
Socnlice itself, with the prescribed gestures, the correctly 
intoned ^ayer^ ^d all its symbolic actions was a religious 
drnnra. The officiants and participants were the actors and 
audience. Aa the cult of Krishna come to lake a place bv 
the side of the Brahxnimic and Aryan rites, miming played 
a mon; and more imfiortant part. l,ong before our era the 
loves of Krishna and the herd-girls, tiie exploits of Ariuna, 
the Mveutures of Rboih^ qiuJ otlint siic!li stori^ wcrir 
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Th<?v airtcd at thU in tlic templet and elsewhere in 
the Deccan, and the East Ifidimi Islands. And fftiD, 
following oUl tjadition* in the inlervaLs dF the action a clo^irn 
comes oti to the atogCi grotesquely garbed and painted^ and 
keeps the Jiiidienec amused by his fooLiug. 

There arc several words to designate the actor. Not to 
mention the unflattering Jayajiua^ rnmi who lives on his 
wife^s eamtngfi/’ probably an old term of abuse which had 
lost its mcfljaing in the course of limc^ Lis usual names are^ 
among olhers, IMmiu, ^uifikAa^ and Ehdrata 

seerm originafly to luivc meant one of the Bharatas^^ 
a clan of bards or warritits* who already appear in the Rtgvtdct 
as. a great Aryan tribe. The origih of i'nitustm is uncertain- 
Kusilava is the name of the two sons of Rama who came to 
thdr father's court in the guise of strolling liards, and the 
Avord therefore means niore partictilarly a finger, 

Tlie ordinary ap]>GUation of a man who performs n part 
in a play is nuta, litcrelly dancer^** A dramatie work is 
called tidfaka, and the thcatrica! 01!, the art of acting, ndU^, 
All these terms dearly owe, if not thdr origm^ at least their 
pronunciation^ to pofuilar, living languages (Sanskrit, uart ? 
Prakrit, nujf), and all have ** dance for their primary 
meaning* In the popular dance and the mime of the popular 
festivity we must seek the origin of the Indian drama. 

Of popular drama notliing has come dowii to us. It* 
elements were absorbed by the artistic (romposition, in which 
they were subjected to the polishing aetivittes of the theofisls- 
At the moment when we are first jnlrodueed to the Indian 
drama it has been classified* described in detail, and set out 
in waterlighL compartments. 

In the first oenturics of our era (the second or third) 
tlie tihdratiya-ndlya^imtra wa^ written^ Bliarata^s Treatise 
on the Theatre/^ * A* usual, we know nothing or next to 
nothing *if the author* We hear of an a'seetie (nmtii) named 
Bhaxata who published a work on musie. In he the mme man ¥ 
Moreover* bftdram means ** actor Was the Valic proper 
name afterwards extended to a whole body of prfjfe^sionals, 
or was the eommon noun^ in the sense of “ the netnr 

► t** ilY mV foajnrftyfl. T.^vtl): Ann. Ommein 

\, (i ^s J. CimiTitutk>H A *k in 

kin^Uf^ Pttlim : S, in C.-.R. ^ tA-^d. dn /iMfT* ri 
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Uktft for a proper jwmie! Tbe « an 

cneyc!opa.-<iift pf the arts of the theatro. It eira (he 
impress™ of beirtg a eollwtion orcitracts taken from several 
differeot works. It is tv-ritten partly in verse, the epic ^oka 

S"£ fc 

li ^ 

mil rrfireftcal the truth atunc nfid Hfe \\^\t It wifi liiaw btith 
the Isul deetiii of gotj* 4i„,j bumbk^t of mortal* 

W 1 . cak'd one of the dangers to which it was always exposed 

»"‘ 'I'i-x™-!... ^ 

TW- well urtiiFS who were net only highly Inlented but 
wdl eiiuen^ ond the friends of poete nnd prinees. Yet 
puiilic opinion looked aatauce at them. It was the King's 
duty to maintain troupes of actora, but in case of war acton, 
sm^, and dancers were driven out of the besieged city 
first, and after them the other useless mouths. The code of 
Jkmu IS very 1 ^ on (yeojilc wiio wander about the coimtrv 
like thieves and brigandi, much as a number of aham Yoginit 

thc^th”'’'"' ^ 

of a EnuunuUcal tufe j ** VVhelf’Llf «ii<riwe lu An exuliple 

iCCICtT, 3(«)), ‘Tto V«i' ■* 

jpj with mif AMtr^a mtv likt Uw voivti^ whkb 
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■nil? Miffya‘id»tra cKplsiii* Uie method of hullding the 
theatre anti consecrating it by solrmn rites, the poses and 
gtsstures to be used by the actor according to the sentimeuts 
which he has to express, the correct make-up, costume, and 
jewellery for each part, and the dialects to be used by the 
author. 

SaiLtkrit is Ute noWe liuipmge.to be uant by the Kin^, bis ministert 
the Bmhninn, the iiscetir, and the Iwisietl nun. Other ilwouitew 
uhikfNland Sanskrit umi may *(* 0 * It on cecailon—ftir examplif, 
bbrh-tjoni Iwtics. and in an eseeptlnrad ■iliiatkni—liut K«iie»uy 
tbev «w Prakrit, and fvvn then «i= author tnusL caicfuily choose 
his'dialfct flo u to tniiinilc «ciaJ dislincUoiw. 

The art of the theatre is sol forth in the smaDest details. 
The iVd/ya-iAwfrB is au actor** haritllwolc. The tlicatre was 
based ou the coinniunion of singe and aiidieuee. The audience, 
which was a seicct one, had to be worthy of the play, which 
was always very lyrical, noble, and harnionious, and tlie 
actor bud to be w'orthy of his aiidietitjc, which consisted of 
the court and of learned Brahmans and prt'at lords invited 
to the entertainment. For the Bpcctaelc wns reserved for 
a closed circle; this is the great difference between the Indian 
theatre, which was aristocratic, and the Greek, which was 
open to all. India built no great amphitheatres in which the 
multitude, sitting on Uic stone tiers, aeelaimcd poets. 
Platforms of carved wood were erected under a silk awning, 
and servants, ehnriots, and elephants made a living wall 
all round. Everything could be as-semblcd and dispersed 
in n. few days at the caprice of the monarch. More often the 
perfonuaiicfc tixjk place ill a court of the palace, or, still 
better, in a large boll, where at ordinary times ibe zenana 
tcH>k its lessons in singing and dancing. The j>eople had 
own shows, which were sun pier and coarser. These still 
exist. It is m the popular perfonuaucca given near temples 
on the occasion of tSic spring and other feasts tlml the 
abduction of Sita, the death of Ravanu, and. most of all, 
the story of Krislmu arc given in tnitiic, dance, and song 
to-day. The old aristocratic theatre no longer exists save at 
Java in the marionette theatre, at Bali in the exquisite art 
of the dancing-girh, and in Cambodia in the royal luJIcfc, 
now incapable of revivnl and dying of old age. 

A very important chapter of the BhaTotiya-^n^yti^itlib^a 
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is that in whirh the author gives the theorv of rasa f**saD. 
Juice, taste*’). * ' i» 

^ be '* JuJcjr ", fulJ of ^i^rriqr. Tbf Beniniieiils 

(MAe) ^liicb til* lUTtor'i. pUyinj} nptntenU khwM crcAir in lli« 
uwiintee <«eHalii alate* of swiJ wliicti oiiilll*t Hic tramiitoiy 
wpersaion ohi] peuetnle it tieepjy with Mensibllily. Btiarat« 
riktiiiftiibihes eight rotiH—kist, inirth. pitv, fright ("lemir** 
wdoW be tiMi miwiiff, a won! fur ibe genite Imiuti ^inuna). beraum, 
fear. di«Bu$t. and a<lmtrtt»ion. Tliesc hit tbc eategorie* «f anuatinn 
whieh shnmld cjiiiie the ttwils of the ipeclaton to qiih‘er, t)Ut 
mwiitrily, leavuig n iiieiikory- ita certain lattmiy tliahc* ace fullimetl 
by n (UtllnkHla Hfler-tBele. 

Itharnta and his successors classify crerything—sent intents 
and impressions no less than gestures, attitudes, ofid types. 
The theory is evidence iJiai iJie fotin of art not only Ws 
developed but had reached a stage of fixity. FoiiurUtcly, 
true poetry is always there to triumph over obstacles. 

Tnicre are ten kinds of higher theatrical representation 
(riipoioj, in which the poetry^ is the diief thing. 

’riw noblest h Un*> tt* lubjeel twirt be taken fffwi 

mythology, bLitory, or naagiiLatkin, iJic Iieim b n king, gott, or otbrr 
pcTsqti, lu Utigiiagc and «mtimrnt« are loftv, and hcioism 
and kivc are mdist^ftsable. Tlit number of aefa Is hetoeeti 
“I*'' »m^r bin (Ittle cn the stage—Gve per$om 

at most. The hero of IJie prakarann may be a Brahnian. a tnlnJiier. 
nr a wealthy metebEuit. Ifariota, rakes, anti iafbriDr penoni are 
inl^luccd. In other lopccts, Ilia the Hrf/a*diiopultiTfjted. Briefly, 
n Is an ai|%'toitnnr^too’ in dramatic ^rm. "rhe Mfftta b a mribrnt' 
by a single nctor. who by diangw of voice and action leinnents 
the nuiibict of se%'wul persons in a Mtnk: aiUutiun. 

In addition^ there arc forces (proAornrio), fdii^'-plnya 
and varioiifi kinds of rIidw, heroic or cumie, gay or 
sfld, TIic catteries are purely oonvcnticuiai, and, as if there 
had not been enough of them. Bharuta added eight raor^ 
in which dwieitig, singing, and love were essentinb. One 
even finds a sort of opera and every kind of intexJude. 
Women play an important port. 

Tlie performance was given by day, from Uic morning 
on. ft commenced with a fidndi, the remnant of an old 
religious ceremony accompanietl by music and dandng, 
^iiccd in the moric highly developed drama to & brief 
invocati<m. Then comes the proJogue {prajfdcand). in which 

a cufivfcraatjon with one 
of his ti^sistants ot the piincipAl nclmap who Ls ^UMuilty htg 
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wife. The ohject of the prologue b to onnomioe to the audience 
the tillt «id author of the play about to be performed. 
And, na in the French elassienl drama, the last words of 
a sctufie announce the character who is about to appear in 
the next. TJie manager has an opportunity to display the 
extent of hia knowledge- 

■' Uurtiwl iiiAtrwiwnts. technical treatises, the various diak^, 
the art of jiovrwunent, the tMutinew of the harlot, wirk* oj* pnetJa, 
srav* of »laudlu)' anil moving, docuttoo, clnwiaitk: liusmew, the 
iniJohtrinl arts, pruaodv, the planets, the Itraar «pd^. Urn l«^ 
spei;eh. the earth alvi it* «»iin1ri« ami moutilams awl liihabiUiKU. 
aiwdctil hhlorv, royal pedijtrrea—aH there Uie »Ofr«d*dra has to 

know_He has a gewd nieowry, wil. lUgnity, wibilily. He 

is fllnme, honouraUr, in gotxl health, amiable, patient, «lf- 
conifDltfd. allanle in spewh. imthhil. wHirteous. and without 
greed.*' ^ 

F^tially high ore the physical and moral qualities required 
in tlw actor. 


He must liavc “ feeshanw. B«od Iwjks, a bread ojul Nwanl 
fiM^, Jong eyWi **P*' ****•'* a rownd ‘ 

aims, a idwdar wnirt. wide V>mm, and lag Ihigha. hertde* rtiorm, 
gnice. dignity. nubllJly. and pritU'." 


Tlic audience must be up to the stwnlard of the actors. 


“ The ime spcetatcir is happy when the liero i* liappy. swl when 
Ik is sad" etc. In sridiEion lo this tenrfhilily. hr must have 
cducatiOffl oud ■ wn* <*f beaiily, be able to appH^ntt tlm oreheslre, 
■uiitenitaail dancing oail acting, and " iliww his salisfaetioB by 

gPDfTOlia 

The rcHgiotw, or at least pious (originally tna^cal) 
character of the theatre appears in all the preparations, 

Tliie Kcstures of Out sCfradkiTm w lus mmsures tlw: Imll. oI ih* 
Bub<wMnat« j» they the witliiinirss ttJiil ^etor itfl he ^rirvd» 

tiir m^miienU of tbe'uiikit-up accoinjmnwrd by tirapiU*toiy 
fomvuUiA- Tiic hnjR with murmUftil prmycn- 


Only ft dirlcretice of level separate the sjtftgit from the 
audience^ The curtam is at the back, and serves U> hide the 
Indiiud liie secni^ where the pcxfomuirs dress ja). 

A whole rniKlcm theory, that of the Greek origin of the Indian 
theatre, owes its existence to the tinmc of this ciirt 4 iin. For it 
is yjsiinliv caJIed tfovunikd, and Yavana was the name for the 
lonians the Greeks wlio remained in possession of land 
in the Thinjab mid BinitTiaTia iinder the sneecssors of 

A Op, vK., p, 
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AJexandcr. Some ucliolars, and Ilrtl and focttnoiit Windisch,' 
after comparing the facts, have Kdd that India took its 
tlicalre from the Gn»ks. Sylvain Levi at one time combated 
Ibis view kirenty,* plausible though it seems. There is no 
douht that the company of actors which followed Alexander 
and the }ierformnnees which it gave on great official occasions 
must have stimulated the Indians. But it is veiy difficult 
to determine the limits of an inttuence. TIjc word j/mran^d, 
which, hy the way, is not the only name for the curtain, 
may simply indicate the name of the material, if it was 
made beyond the Luhis, or even the way in which it was 
used* Tlie olW words connected with the arU of the theatre 
are of Prakrit origin, proving that the drama existed in 
a living language of the people. 

This docs not pros'e that the Indians, with their passion 
for singing and dancing, did not widen their (esthetic horizon 
by a knowledge of the theatre of the Greeks. But we shotild 
have to know wliat the Creek theatre as they knew it was like. 
Plays intended for the amusement of the troops and their 
leaders in war-time would not be the same as the dramatic 
performance of peace-time. It is probable that tlie repertory 
of the theatre of Alexander and the Creek Kings of Bactriana 
Consisted of fairy'-play^ triumphal allegories, and other 
such shows, mounted in a spetkactilnr fashion to impress 
their new subjects. On the other hand, Greek mimes,’ who 
were strolling players, travelled far into Ada and could 
easily come into eon tact with their Indian brethren. Tlic 
comic types of the two theatres are the same. tVhiit is rnore, 
they arc almost the same from the Indus to the Thames, 
ond the similarity O'f the Indian theatre and that of Shake- 
speare has already been noted-* Tlic likeness e.ttctid<i even 
to the colour of the curtain, which was black when the play 
Was sad, and red when it was gay {in Knglnnd} or violent 
(in India). ,4 wliitc curtain announced a drama of love. 

Women’s parts were at first taken by men. They still 
often arc in popular shows. But the clasaieat drama mentions 
actresses hotli in the prologue and in the body of the play. 

* ^ griet^At Kinflfit* im fnrfiiEAiTt Promd, Bnlkn, ISSS, 

* In hu indfrn. 

Wfwii*, BdUn, ICea; 4, ttoravitt, Spurm grifthitchtt 
tm fififni. Bri^In, 1005 . 

* L. V. SdimedcT. Indictu Liilfwiuur imd r^tOw, Iflpun, ISST. 
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and ccrlam parts ore, witbont any doubt, written to pve 
the actress b chance of displaying lier grace and her singing. 
Contrary to tiw Greek usage, the Indian drama docs not 
observe the three unities. According to the tff^liscs on 
poetics, the action may cover a yew. «m m SakunUtia 
several years puss in the interval between tlic last two acts , 
the cliild not vet born in the fifth act is playing with a lion* 
cub in the sc'vcnth. Not much more otlcntion is paid to 
unity of place. The first four acts happen at the henrntage, 
the two following at the King’s court, and the seventh in 
heaven. There was no scenery to hamper these chim^ of 
locality ; words and action took its plaM. 

Unity of aclinu was gii-en to a certain extent by a pre¬ 
dominant rasa. In the ro«* is at once erotic and 

heroic, the love of Dmhyanta and Sukuntala with its 
vicissitudes being the main theme, of which heroism and 
nobility nre thi: omumcJit- As n gcsienii ru)<?i the Indian 
play has only one ])lot and few psyehologieaj domplications. 
It avoids bringing violent actions on to the stage, duch as 
B ftght or a death, which might arouse painful cjuotions 
or make the audience feel oneorafortable. So there is no 
despair in the tlicatre, no tmijcdy. We have not only one life; 
what does not happen in one will happen in another; injustioes 
will be repaired and efforts rewarded- One must only know 
how to wait. But the stage presents an abridgement of 
a life or lives. The good result, the happy ending, must be 
soon perceived by the audience wliich lias followed the ups 
and dowiw of fortune. And, just ns the music of Badi, even 
if it lias been played in the minor key, returns to the major 
in the last chord, so the Lidion drama, when all complications 
are ended, closes in calm and lionnony. 

The setting was of the simplest kind. There were olwBys 
garlands and decorations, and there might be properttes. 
swell ns cliariots, w eapons, a throne, but there was no scenery. 
Its place was Uken by a diaariptioii delivered by the hero, 
os that of action was lu the french classical thentre, Mc^ 
owr, the audience was presumed to have a lively imagination 
and a quick intcUigcnee. The actions of the players were of 
the greatest importance ; it was they that had to say ei'cry* 
thing and produce the desired imprciMion, So the treatises 
un acting describe the conventioTiul gestures in minute 
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doo 

^cty of the poiiiUar sp«it4*c!e. Elegant nnd refm«) ks It 
was, It was alw wnvtntiomiL Manifestations of feeW 
^ classified, feelings aifc eafalr^ied, and so are eostut^ 
and colours, make-up and situalrrms, 

. (aa imarfftirv oiwl “ h«. 

tJw thumb complHdv ean-fd,” 

ris N„.s«T'ii°t;' ’f"'! IS >ta .Su 

1- " ** mircutioiL The herntne 

“»t»^-'iri.. p-iuS. "!.‘iftoSSTk^r i'„S 

rtand thus. Tte bem uiouiita cm « chariot fimflfljoarS-thijt iJhIuw 
h* nitiBt nu«e his legit ia flu«»Mlfm. tliiu*t fori^, ehs^ 

of thb of ^Wia may give us some notions 

of Uus stnctly regulated tnimicry.* 

situatjo'ns in drama (eaterprisc, 
cRort, hope, cer^nty, soccesa) and sucteen kinds of hero 
acoorditig to the category of the p!nv, be of upper' 

o7 Wm 

The situation is likewise of three kinds. 

to ^ : or riie belong, 

3s;'X'? “ 

it^ nevernpi^OT ^ the subject oi m fndJati wntk of IrtcmUire. 
to thj «tu«tiona with reference 

“SiM ia tarmimted when she Pads tn her low th* muFt** 

rfkhfpiS "“”•* "<i»^ ""»■»- 

* CuTveU in B. 

* ”4“*“*' O-trr. 
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The sigitt of mod«l uiid senui''modest lave are cloiisiJied 
according to the situation • Counting them nil, we get 384 
classes of horoine, almost as many as for the heroes. Tlie 
playwright had only to make his clioice, but once he liud 
choscii he liad to stick to his category. In practice, how¬ 
ever, oharactenstlcs were minted, and, fortunately for us, 
genius overenme scholasticism. 

Other class!j'lcations deal with dramatic means, principal 
and auxitiaiy, men’s parts, and womeu’s parts. The treatises 
even give the correct manner of addressing a person and the 
coloun of t he costumes to be worn. Tlic stage represents types. 
There is a type of King, of First Queen, of loving maiden, etc. 
Everything is laid down beforehand, moral and physical 
qualities and attitudes. It b a tlieatre of living marioneUGs. 
Talent reveals itself in infusing blood into these puppets, 
and genius in oxtiacting a drama from the conflict of types 
and circumstances. 


II 

THE FoaEKUXNERS OF THE. CLASSICAL niEATRE 

A. The Ecligiou^ and Kpit Draina. Asvt^hosha and Bhosa. 

The earliest known dramas belong to Biiddhi.st Sanskrit 
literature. Among the fragments discovered at Turfan 
part of the last act of a play al^ut the conversion of Sariputra 
and Maudgalyayniia, two of Buddha's first disciples, lias 
been identiflMi. The last sheet of the fragment bears the 
title, Sflrfpufrn-praAaraim, and the author’s name, Asvaglioshn. 

For a pious Buddhist to write plays wlici) the canonical 
9 Utfox coudeomed dancing and music, the love of the stage 
must Imve been stronger than the fear of proliibitions. 
Three hundred years Ijcfore Christ, Asoka caused severe 
censure of theatrical amusements to be engraved on rocks. 
But they won the flay. “ A respectable man could not disjicnse 
with the study of the arts of the stage, tmd the biographers 
of Buddha found themselves compelled to ascribe this 
pernicious lore to bim.” The dancing girl Kuvalaya altains 
to sainthood, having taken port, in a previous life, in the 
pcrfonnance of a natoka in the Master's honour. 

The recent discoveries in Central Asia, which have been 
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t«>mique of the dronm 
* hundred yen» before our 
era. It hod reached a point at which it coiiJd Uifliicnce the 

m adjoining countries—Burma, Tibet, 
hogdiana, Chma—where it came in with Buddiiism* 

the south of Travtmeore. .Uscovered ten comptele dmmas. 
part of an eleventh, and yet two more complete ones.* They 
l' Brahman Bhasa, whose name had 

h , aUusioiw. Ncitbef 

lus tune nor his crountiy^ is ccrtiun. He was a Vishnuite. and 

knew the l^d of Krishna and his avatars. If that lecend 
‘ *«»"‘Aryan origin, took shape in India if the 
first ^ntuncs of our era, Bhasa would belong to that period 
at the wUwt, and must have lived about a huudred^^rs 
Wore Kabdara imd some hundred and fifty after Asvaghosha. 
i-s is nearer ihc latter. He is a poet, a^, wtiat 

lie takes hU subject from the Maha- 
6Aaram, from the legends of Krishna and Rama, and iierhaps 
also fr<|m the tales of Cunadliya. ittilcss both authors dr™ 
from the Mtne SDU^. Although his invention is poor, 
hjs plot rather simple, mid his form stiU too like that of the 
epic, he can create striking situations. 

Dai^'’Vlr"i’“’ or ‘'Five 

aj» ), deals with an episode in the war of the Pandavas 

to rec<M^cr their kingdom. It is not lacking in dramatic 

momenU; it is pure Mahdbhfirata, but made nmre varied 

^ tht^ “ Mes.™ge ", in which 

am? Ptmdavas, a pietureis brought 

“^thiT^^* KTcal histrionic talent to give life 

The Pro/iW-mijdro (the “ Pkv of the Image ”) coniaios 

a linking scene of Dasamtha's despair at having driven 

his son Rama. The old king wanders over the stage 

^inks he f ' rfi«. filing on the anceslors wheX 

Jhf Umirr «lWi ends with 

the lamentaiiom of the onJookem and presents a death- 

fccuc. IS contrary to the rules of Indian drama. So, too 

m he drst act of the jSbhisheka-ndfaka, the ‘'Play of the 

"r A. c. 
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C<]iro»fttioii", Vali, King of the Monkeys. <Ub$ trogicalty 
on the stage. lJut n Ulent wliicH could move mcn^s hearts 
was foTgivem. Another peeulmrity strikes out in tlie former 
pUiy. The image which gives it its name is the statue of 
the King, placed in the temple after his death. To it the 
widowed queens bring an oflering of flowers. There is nothing 
in the infortnation winch wc possess which authorizes us bo 
belie ve that India ever had the custom, so common in Imperiai 
Rome and Greek lands, of exhibiting tjie clEgies of princes 
and paying them divine honours. Bhosa presents us with 
some very curious prab1cin*i. 

Qi$ masterpiece is Svapna-Vasai-odaiid, ** Vasavadatta 
in a Dream." 

HtmilfnA of SLAt£ demand tlial K1n$ Uduyimii dioulil marry 
Puctninvutip the Atatcf of Ukc King of HuL Jov«!i hii 

iFifc- Va4a4~adAllu ton muc:h to take luu^tfacr wife. Ttie wf!y 
mtnlstcT^ Yul]gfltii]bttniy»iia« tTiglrjcrn n conUjigmtkiti Atul cauau 
it to l>e r-eponed that he h&a periahed in it with the Queen. Tlienp 
in the dii^ive of flO BMlkr, uwtnpmujed by VaaavocUtin^ be goes 
to the court of Mnghudfi and entrustii his young sister its he 
ealit tier, to the PtitMSia* We htum nothing ct whal VaMAvadatta 
tbinkti- We can onty Buppoee, ba H confirmed later* tb&i thb b 
m BBcrirke which Bbt makes for the good of Uic King and the Stale. 

LuLuyaem asks, for ilte liuiid of PiLdma%'atL Ynsuviidatlai stiil 
in the gube of tb* yoimg ^btrr of the »KCtio itnd ehnjnbcr-woman 
of tke Princess^ luu to weave (^rlimdA for her b^iAhoiid'^i wedding 
and, oltliaugli slie know* th*t U b only a poUtlcikK ituurm^, she 
jLulferi sorely. 

Tlic two wnmen Wvc become Intimate friends, and ore nc^'er 
sep&ratefl. One day they evicrhear llie King inking with )xla 
confidant liUo an ignorant^ abeiird^ oDwardly Uralimimp 

but the faitbfid frknd of the hemb Tfte King b alTccted by 
FiixfiiiavuU's i^eCi but Ih: still loves VoBavodulte deeply^ onet m 
he speaks of tbc wife wbntn he suppcArs dead be weep^« Thb 
deLsdl would not suit the European whioh is more reserved 

and harder about oulwoid nianircstatiun.'H of suffriing* T7ic 
Biuhrruin brin^ him wafer wilii wtkieb La wiuh Ids ryt^, and wbra 
RidmavutL cdrncti forward the Kli^ tells her tiiAt Bontc llowcr- 
poUen I 1 S.S fatlcu hi them. 

One dny^ when asleep In the Wtha. he dreams of Vasavudnitju 
S1»e conies in petKon at that wry moment* expecting bi find 
l^ailmavAti- Hr htfin her itauiq^ and alir Mix herself into lib lirenin, 
but vanishei os $oQn ns he wnkes. Thb b a touching sccOCk The 
etejfoucr of tbr neutimentB beam witness to a. life which b not only 
rvillivntcci but highly niined, althouj^ rather hUe# In the riid^ 
thmu^b A portrait of Vosavadutta itmt iu U<layana by lier jmrvnU. 
(dx b fcougni^^d. She ticcomes I'lrat Qiiecfi omje moTe, and 
PodniA^'Ati b the iecond. Tbt^ aiibbter ounfme^ hb plot s i^oficy 
is iiaUsfied and so is the heorh 
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This hi ihe (tmmo of fine sentunenU ’file two yoonjj 
women arc nohie anri onseUish. Tlte King in ui otiee a ruithrul 
htuibjuKj anil an elegant Jovw, diWd«l l^ctwerti hb gay, 
wnsuol lovt for P^LtUiuivfiLj and hts deep allcetiori for 
\ asavadatu. 

Bhasa composed anollier piny on the same dubjeet. 
laugandha^jiuin hu Ffomitc. The prevailing 

sentmient is the fideUtjr of a iTijTiist 4 ^r who siioccctk by ihn 
aacftfice of hims;ejf m bringing- about a u^til allmnw. 


B. Thf Muldk^dMt and Politieal Drama. Siidraka and 

VitakhaditUa 


I uidUiislied play of Bhasa, Cttarudaiia. wai pcoTitten 
by king Sudralta. I say " tewritten ” because tlw fint fmir 
acts are fcpeated with few changes. We know tmthing of 
the later author. lie is mentioned only by an eighth-century 
th^mt named Vanuma. 11 is period carmol be determined. 
Sylvain Lcvi > refuses to pbu» him before Kslidasa, who 
rtott not mention him in the prologue of Mdlarikd among 
the famous playwrights ”, All Umt we know of him h taken 
from the prologue of his drama. “ ile knew Ihc Ri^da, 
the Samaveda, Biithmctie, the art of the fourteson, and the 
management of tlie elephant.” By the grace of Siva he was 
eured of an ailment of the eyes. When his son was cstablisJicti 
on ine iJirotie and the botse-saacriflee wns hhmIci he ivcnt 
on to the funeraJ pyre at the age of a huTidrrd yeaw and ten 
^ys. "Theprologue, wlucliascriljca theplay to KingSiidraka, 
hardly dcstnes conHdenee, for it deacrilKs the ilenth of the 
poet who wrote Uiese lines were added after* 

w^h by Cither editora, 

Sudraka is not higlily regarded by the theorists, and is 
quoted littti- and only late. Possibly this is because he was 
m the Sadrs easte, or it may be b^ausc his adaptation of 
Blia^a’fi play, under the title of AfTichehhakafikd* tlic " little 


* crt.. ^ mir. 

Vn, rv!^ « nr* W lijr Hippalyt* PAurhe flu 

"■ .T J Tk .L. rftAifwnw. M-i*. TUiiqtai^d into 

M;. li. 1 t,y A. tv, ll«ter in 
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CJiiV Cart doci& not confarm to thfr tuhis of di^niatic 
poetry. For this latter reason it is the more apprecmtctt ill 
EuroiKT. Two French aduptations liave uiifortimalely tic-L 
been soceessful an Lhe alage*'^ 

Thr merchufkt m Bfulvnum by ckbIc, w liobtc ftmi 

ciiHnrrd^ bat hjw lm|KWETtshr<l hinLwlr by ycnenwty, lit 
las'tA ibe t^urt^Kin \aamtoMnA. i^lie i* prrsrviilcd by 
%h^ hmtlief of lhe myal cmnibltwri H IliMikiLt 

UjM^Art^ iviui i* |«rMicrfiil llumiab Use fnvour of Use Krup;^ 
^-lusaritawnii take* refu^ t^mpi^rflrily m the hpiiic af OiunMlHttii 
wbrir UwLMa on (raving lirr jcwrl-ciuhr for safety. Thv jK»r 
Bntlniiuii SflirviLaka etculs llie Jewel-c?aM in oRkr that la? rfiay tell 

contents and but' Une frredcsni of MsKLafiikii, a ycunig 
of ^^sHuilasenu. lie Is dUiyoufied from b!« jirojeet by the ^ff 
brcimd^ Hisd return* tbe irm^ tn Vaswitajsjjjia (wtio iuii lw*w iirrtcilt 
al iJwir cajivcEffiitlorn iutscrnj n* If he hu^d tiwi iristxnctcd to take 
it iHtek to bcr» In retunj* VagBfifajscmi uivci j^ljnlujiikav In liiiii 
witlso^a iiayaimt. Tlie wmcquence b Lhiit lli* Torinffr irla\^ 
iLcquire* a hi^1t«r fwiaJ rank tban Iwr fsii«trrss» lor Vaiftiilofcctui, 
bihr all iser wcalih and culture. beJongii Ui the low citsle of liuTlot*— 
—B Isrmbtaty iroftasiott—aiiil i* not free. Only a king tan iLliende 
her, Off happetkH at the cmi of the pUy* wbi-fi tlic la=rdininn Aiy aka, 
a Wemi of Sarii ilaka. Is nuddeoly placed on Ibc tltronc by 
a xecolutionb 

But Xicfotr lluit Vosanlmspim ii knocked iloi^a ^i^suis&lhaimkH, 
in Ills ni^ nt her loomkipt UI® ffTerttifra. He thinks Iwr detul andi 
ian^irtg Isei lualcr dr\' leave*, atseuses Clmntibita of her murder 
before the courts^ Jfowever, the crime huff t*«rn wUTi™r<il by 
a Rmidhbl monk^ to whom VasiintaaifniL baa dmie a service. He 
Luul once tiecii u iniMalciir and a ^sestet* and. ha^liitr Ix-en ilrhcn 
r>iit of the gnJtiing-den by the proprietort bad token lyfuji^e with 
tbe cyjurttAfln^ any in j* ttiat he was old ^eri'ant id t hartiihitla. 
Vamicito^eivi ttflii paid oft bU credfUirs and he, sick of tlie wt>rlil, 
lull! taken to a TtUljlioiis Life, lit now i-evtvca VitfajinUiAcriA* Hikes tier 
to hi* convent, and tend* Ih-t. and prowtiily t\w iwu of ilmn 
apiu^r hi eonrt to overtJinvw ttic iblsc uci'iuiathwu They arrive 
Jiisl a* the executiouer Is riibiua his icvrord ovi-r Charmiatta. 

T\ie ilralh ♦ciilcnire L* tjawd on Hie fact tlwl ceitiLiis jeweb of 
Vaanrilaaciyi were rtiuml in the bands of tl^e clowns t iiarmli^tii^S 
frienfl. She bml put llien^ la a toy carl of vlay Iwknneing to 
ebarudatU’s lUtk boy^ bi mtlcT ilial. be niiffht buy Use carl 
wliir'b he wan^ed^ Henec the naine of the 

Ill lhe tcotb lu't all cud* liopplty- SianiAlimnaka flii^ In sluunc ; 
ilvt ex-m(iie*ciiT monk beewne^ a a^iyierlor ut ; Clinrudhiia 

I* rimde ipn^nnsr of m pn>vii^ee by the acw kioi; : VahauilasicJiJt^ now 
II free woniiin, licRifni!* hi* second wife, h'or tic bos a first «nc; 
we inufit tHit fiirgrt lliiit. Slw has even ilairm her tkvution to hfrt 
UusbAiid by sendla^ I'asantascna her lotat riecklnce^ to loake np 
fnt the lait Nnw vhe ihow* her di'llglil M sbr in!ct-|jiff 

thf Lovely cirturtciaii as w sister^ 

* ttv Mi^rv mhil (]«tard Ot NCT»'»1, Pmi** 1M« ! by V. HsRiUnJld^ Tara, 

)Bas. 
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packed fit]] of iituatioti* wid types. 
It IS the life of every day. We are even sho^ a traflie-block. 
An unin ten tioml c^ehange of palankeens, the flight of an 
outlaw, the brawls of a gambling-house, children at plav, 
a concert (descrihcti with enthnsiasni by Charudatu on hi* 
return from it), a slotm, a Iptcts’ meeting, ruses and intrigues 
and the opufcnt life of high society, the insolcnee of favourite* 
and the quick wit of burglars, ail arc fdl to r-vcrflowing 
of liveliness and swift action. This dnuim, breaking all the 
rules and partaking of two forms of art, is really a novel 
set forth on the stage, 

Uhosn, who is Bid] governed hy the spirit and tone of the 
epic (except in the Jfrapna* t’dJsacadttUil), chiefly uses Sanskrit. 
Sudnvka, bringing in pcfople of the middle and even lower 
^ss, mokes them speak the PrakTita, Seven varieties of 
them occur m the ploy, This would be evidence against its 
supposed antiquity, esiwciatly since the Sanskrit is somewhat 
deboMd. But this defect might suggest Uiat the autlior, 
who 13 obviously steeped in Buddhist ideas, was not a Brah¬ 
man. ond therefore did not know the saetvd language 
thoroughly, L'ertnin simpKcitie* of tmhninuc. such an the 
suppression of intervals of time between the actions of the 
characters and the change of place with ohnpst everv scene, 
may imlicatc a peritnl before Kaliflasa. The descriptions, 
which are too long for the stage, although they take up 
shghlly lesa room in Bluisn, still point to epic methods 
transported into (he drama, 

r w ®”™<^thing of polities, as a deuj ex nmckina, in 
the LiUte Viay Corf; there ia more in the Praiijmi/atigaa- 
dhara^^a of Bhnsa; there is nothing else in the l/udrJ- 

(the “Seal of Ilakshasa ") of Vbmklmdatta or 
\ isokhpdeva. 


As with most Indian writers, wc know nothing of the 
author. There is not even ngreement ahoiil his probable 
date. ^nousMlioIars place him in the eighth or ninth century, 
and othcra no less serious, make Kim almost contemporaneons 
with KuKdasa. Ili* drama, hin only irork, was probabTv 
^Iten about A. D, 410, It is a curious (day, without a love- 
interest and without a heroine. Bui of politics there is plenty, 

(CWi, ilj. 
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The praii^ of polities is sung in the prologue, and about 
polities the plots are wound and unwound. There is no love, 
but there is passion—toj-mlty to the King and his glory* 
The play, which in its workmariship is not unlike the Zftfife 
Cta^ CarU Stas an unattractive subject for uj^ but the author^s 
dkill makes it thrilling. 

llw minister Clucfiakya dcthmnfs Uic Nsiida hdog, who haj 
i^ivd lijm,imd se^U up m bU filnce n Sildm nimicd OmndnigHpLa. Id 
ilia de^rmunAtLOP to destroy Ihc In&t niriabcr of Lbe NujuIa tuiu^ 
and to obtain for CluuidragitpLa the support of the fomicr muiistcr 
ItakEhasa, lie rtiKam to en^^ry Kakifhjm Jlics, and wiiri^ 

for bb tna^rts abroad. QiAia4}c^'n siirrounds him witli spies and 
corrupts oU lib friends, except Chajulanadwtat who Ls £uthfu| to 
the death, V. bandnimdn«a la aotut^ of haviDg alitltered liak^hofiaV 
fomib' and b Ud to exeeutioo, whercupop H^JcAhnsa,. to ■a\‘e him, 
giw hipwlf up to llifiiiBkynu, Thii last bids him dioosc bet wren 
acting as mtnbter to Chai^ragupta and Bniiig his friend put to 
death. Raksbasa avows hinuelf de rested. MIa l^ug Is dmd, hit 
plou Jmve foUed, hi* aflJcs have ^tmyetl hini^ Tie accepts the 
geDCToiu Dlltr of his sdxtisarj- and entem Ciuuidmgiipla^B servlM* 
linking seenred for the tliromr the aEsiitance of m\ able and devoted 
minister, iiml having restored ihaoc in the land, Cltanakya retire* 
ftojii the world, presumably to Write Ids 

The author of the Mud/d^Rdkshusa^'^ Syivain JAvi 
writes, deserves to be cximparcd to Corneille. Itoth, in 
hirngiitg ]kjUUc$ en to the st^* have hud the happily- 
inspired courage to choose the ^ntimerit of admimlion m 
ihc inainsprijig of rlramn*^^ ^ Tor it is with the sentiment of 
admimtinti that I he phiy tfid$. Uukshosa cannot help admiring 
his conqueror, Cluuiakya admires Raksbasa's taleivt* and 
dignity of character, white he dteumvents his plans of 
resislitnee and brings hiin over to the side w^hich he has 
been combating. The play is ifitcnsely interesting but, unlike 
the drama of Comcillct it Jocks grandeur^ and it also lacks 
pity. The cause of the downfall of a dynasty and of civil war 
is ti mere i^ctsonoJ insult. Allhoogh Chiumkya, the unthor 
of all these disasters^ aetn for the good of the king whom Ite 
has set on the throne, our moral sense is not satisfied* The 
tragic death of the lost of the Kandas is merely n murder in 
disguise. All LhUi abyss of InLrigtic and spying, of eold^ 
cnlculati-d enidty, inspimr^ m with aversion for the hero. 
The two minUters arc equally skilled in policy and equally 
devoted to their masterSp Otic might say that they are equnlly 

< op. ciL, p. 
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trciichcTOus, but fUkAiiaM, \mng attachwl tD those who are 
dcstinwi to be dcfciotcf] one] perislii lacing defeated himsetf# 
and* lastly^ being cainibb of strong frienibhip^ attmetii ua 
more* Chanakya is odmimbly drawn as a powerful, mefuicuig 
iiiteUigenee. The begiimiog of the play allows liim devktitg 
hb schemes in a scries ot short, rapid scenes ; the end shows 
him satistied in his hate and in his loyaitv^ 


III 

kmji>aaa. the classical rm^TUB 

Here again we must rctiLm to Kalidasa^ who covets the 
field of the IiKhnn drama as he does those of epic and Ivricat 
poctiy. 

The peat’s first work waa the M^^avikJlgnimitta^ This 
drama is so mitike the others tlmt II* H. Wilson, who translateti 
it, expressed doubts as to its oHguid His seeptiemn was 
unfounded. KaJidasa amuses hmisetf by describrng a jwtiy 
intrigue of the zenana, not devoid of humour. TJiat it is 
a first work wc gather from the prologue* in which the 
manager apologizes to the nudience for neglccthig the faniuus 
authors and introducing an unknown man^ 

For tlur theme of many plays of this type we may again 
turn to Sylvain Lrfvi** 

■* A |ninc^, wbt> im lo fnany a Idng, nilla vlclhn to ionu^ 
^drnt whfcJi mnui to ™kc the ipatrini,^ iinp4wib1e. Witbout 
bemg ncogniuid, ahe rnlrn Lntc» tJie MT^-ice of tla: Qa»D whian s^ic 
•tioilU have supplanted* Tlw Kin^ seen Jirr, k slmck In' Iict l«uty 
uuii diiUmnioii, and rullif in He ovethraT^ the ecmfldcnm of 

the giti, wto lian out gi™ 1 m?t liairt chewheie. The loven tnjilte 
an astlgnation, Inil the blmderliig of the elgwu cnahlei Ihe Qui^ 
to hJeflit in on their Brat merUng. Slie is ftiriuiA, ami the King 
tH(» to ikoelly her, hui ahe ii^aia catchei lUm ^IrByine. A ciiiaocc 
clrcuniitance changea tJie Quern'a temper. She ft ftifiemd, fijal 
hei^lf oifeni t he K rng lier rivari ImmuI, ami itsiially Uik nc w iiuin4iige 
hrinys the King, In fuhUment tif h pKip^ie^y, onivers-at suverrigiity* 
lliat k the Hclieme of IIlc M^tMuilcd^ 

Kiirpi^T4i-manJti7i, and other The rudv 

variation eb in the iiieidenta which hdriy the kivm face lo fnee, 
lead the Ctuven to the fiwUng, suddenly pwclfy iicr huy. anti so on. 

* TTimiiU.lcd into PrEiurJl 
efertifriffwif. jiiv^ j by Vktof 
StkI nh, Cairutm, t^an 

* op. cit., pp. ler-a. 
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Tbl^ mjUh objt^ Ef to tht states of mind of the two 

iu pLt^iin^ vtrsc and U} tntrudife« a tnvr dr^ctJptkttuf ot lafid^capes/* 

In t*Kj piny with wliUJi we art deatiuji, tbe King hn» seen 
Malavika'ji [K>rtTait» niul wants to tw the rirIgtnaJt tiut the Qnctti 
in JeakAtsy tiidr-ji hef^ 1 lawtviri, a daxiHog ooaipetitkm brings brr 
on to the stage, wd ihe King's heart if efimptonx!, Tlic twn 
Fint Queenf rruci cucb in her uwp way. Dlmiini^ wbo is noble emJ 
proiHtv flnda wnne forgetfiitness ui long conversations with the 
niui Kaitflkl, “ wSiofie powerful intelligenct? adapta itself to alt 
qieeujiistancefl." while who la vbjlmt atul ittusterfijZ+ spies 

cm Uie the Kingp aui) luu Mulavika impriioned. 

^Vlien tbings are at tlieir worst | a body of pdfonm fi!Oiit Mtduvlka'tf 
conntlT)'' tODpgtiisec: thetr priixcef^t who wu believed dead. At the 
same time it is reported that Pborini^s «ti ha* gained a gtent 
victoryn She murks her Joy by preseatmg the King with Maluvika 
as hir ttiird wife, and Imvatl hm to agree. 

Ta the Jlnrt act there is a quarrrJ between the two baLlet'-mBsterv, 
who are jeaknis of the King'a fa^'OUf. Thbs oonUc iiurirleat ii aooo 
roiited to A higher level by a speech on dancings the dJvinesI of all 
arto. At the end tlic nun Kauifkl deliver* a rtry rcusormble siumm 
on women wlm, themselves true and cluiater bring tticir husband a 
new htide^ therein being Itka rivtfn* wldeb do not ptrvtui other 
streams from dowing Into the sen^ King Agnimitm^ amorotiff^ 
seriBuuh reftiicsl^ deliCifttOi and full of consuiemtion for the women 
whom he d&serts, will nppcm- agnln iPuirr other iwnes, us he has 
alni^dy been seen in the tmeetiortate beroof tbc-Suopna-mroofidalid, 

Of the mrts^ nccordmg to the Indian; theorists, the best 
j£ the drama ; of dramasi ^akuniald of iSitkimtaidt the 
fourth act ; and of tiiat act, the vers^ in which Kanva bids 
IkreweQ to his adopted daughter^ And indeed in the 
Abhijndna-^akuniald, the Recognition of Sakantaln 
Kalidasa^ genius attains its highest point. 

Tlie subject is taken from the Alah^hdrfitn and perhaps 
also from the PnrHuas^ 

l.lu^hyant*, hunting iu the rarest. ctiwic* to Ihe hennltu^^ 
of Kanvu. The lieimlt h not Ihrro, and a girl ooifucii forwi^nT to 
pAV the duUc* of hfispitiLliCy to llie King. It 1 a Sukuntalu, the 
^louglitcT of liic Apunrw * MoiukD uud the syigii VLsvnmitm^ 
Abi^lanrd by her iiiotber^ fen fhe AT^mses do not rear thrir 
rJiildtTnx shr bu* hwn tulcfn iu by Kanv-u uud brought up by the 
heniiits. She tiei^lf rclatn ku the King her ort|pn — -how the 
ustwHc luid tierti M^hnred by tht. whi>fti thr gtidn hajil seol 

on purpose to destroy the fruit of the holy nmn's pcnnnoelf. Tbc 
Khig fjilhi ill hn^ at fti«l sighK aiul leurm with Joy tluLt tlie maid Is 
not of the Bnihmjni coste, which would Imvc pnci^entcd theif 
union. King tluiugh he t»c, tie htu not tlie riglit to take * wHfe of 
A lilglirr oudr-. Nor con the thtiplc-mindcch honevi Sakuntul* 
coR<!eal her love. She writes verses, or mther scmtclies them with 
her naU on u taius-lcuf. The King offtt* her ni*wiagt In the 

■ ihur of the Nyiuptu of tbe C^rriJiJ. WMera, the Duarinrg^rb of HeAvi*n.t 
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Candlmpu fufiiDn—that H, ft nuirriBicc mfitiactol vrllbnit Ibv 
at ihe |M4Xt;ntJ», hut mac the km legal, 

IVcsiajtly the Klug, TctBHed Up hlji. i^nilol, leav»i 
the htmiiAgc, pTominltig to send for £iflkimt4Uft in iri^t iicHiin, 
ami jr^ves ber lUtf Hog. 

Then U^uhles SrkkufilALi, deep ia meimmei of Let 

Jiftptiinw. doc? aot hear tbr niimmntilt nt the sm-^r umI ir^lble 
Oiin H«aa who, pHsalng by the bermlbi^, nak* h^ltmhty. 
lie mrfca her i ** May hi? for whom ymi rof]gFt resrict^t for holy 
mm fnrget j-out" At the entreaty of SakimTaJa'a frtemla^ tlic 
ttuidezu Aufuya^ ** I and Ptiviun^'^ula, ’’ SpcakJng- 

pJeaaajit-thiiiga, ’ lie mlti^tcK bU cutK { wbm the loved cne 
tJie ring hx wUJ rmicmbcr. But Sakmttftb. kmi In her dieam, 
knowi QotiuDg at all what baa llapikcned^ and her coftipoiUoiia 
are i^fuf not to dietren her* 

Hanva relumi. Tlie vam of he&vm have toJd him of 
Sakuntala'a weddme ojid of tJw gkiriotu dntlDv which amlta the 
aan whom ihe will brnr* It la time to hand her over to her bride- 
groom, who u sttungely lat* in amdltig for her. Sho *eta olf* 
AOCQinpaTiif^ by good Gautarol, her adoptive motherj and two 
uf*’ j ^ fourth ftct* Sakuntala'a ^rewnll to the forest la 
^pable nf fiu>vina eym one who disbkei Lbe Indim drama. The 
miK' i y ta mlnglrd with tin; tvaJ. The trees bmd in friendfiliip over 
who h^ tended them, ai^d the volees of genies utter bleKlnea. 
bhe Hihedfi tears im ihe leaies t he J asinine boah whicli she bos reared, 
ftnd her goalie rurvi after her a kmg wny, to Irod her hiidk to 
I hr hermJUge. Kwnva ipemks of the solenin duties whkh await 
hvT, and of his patertial low which mahrs him al onoc happy and 
iinhnirpy, and her friends ndvtae Irtr In whUprra to ahow her ring 
to the Itiag if hr does not hfiow her immediately, At that 
SnjctLtitalu shiiL'eTi with forebodji^, Tumlmij; round <moe agnin, 
ihc asfca Ka^iva when ih* will wee the licmiitjigc agtiiii« ^ tVlicn, 
haymg your huAlomd fur long yeaim and reared up a too 

worthy of his nnttu-^ you sec him give the reins of go^*errunenl to 
thol hcfok? son, then, w ith your hmband, ytiq wili «ime !sack to 
the repose of our retnost/* 

A cSiitjd Ilea on tht Kiug's memory. IVlieti hr secs ^aktmtab, 
be dore not lift his ey« to her* for she Is with tidld. oiid tlicrefore 
married, lie remembers iwilhin^. She would sIh>w him the ring, 
but It Ira fuUtn into the river. Tlie King sees in thin only feminine 
pjlle. haktoitaUi is hurt cuid angry* The ascef ioH tell her"nevertbe- 
wsit to remom in her husband's house, ami they wdlHlmw, Jn 
drjf^jr slie cri» out* “ Korth, open under mv 1She calls 
on her moUicf. the ApfimnaSp to Mp her, aiwi im she Is bdttff led 
•way a cloudy shape «-ii« her and vaiyslics with hrf toto the tank. 

tn tbe^ enth art. u ILshemiJiu la Hrmted for the theft of a rifuf. 
whteh be deelares tliat he fuu tostml in a HiIl Tlic Ktog fHSoenhses 
m OWE ring, and his nurmary retiimfi. RegretE,. melancholy* 
Tup pn^. The gotl^ give the King an opportunity to fight and 
tlir ^tfimis. On tlk* ^ir of tntlm* hy the ride of the diviue 
^ 1 receive his reward from holy MariehA 

•lid ]^iia wife Adith the august an™tors of the worhL In iJjc abode 
or the gods he sen n yuung hoy playing wiUi m Uun-oub. Two 
att4:mlujiu wam the child ngnirut tlw lioiu^, hut lie Is not afmid. 
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lie U Bhniafa. Uic King’* ton. Sakuntals it theft, m an uotrtle, 
but p«acefiil. The Irntm □« reuniUsI. Maritba (imiihcitlt* tlutt 
lihArntn will Imve tiio eiiijiV« of Hie world, and (lilowt tho whol« 
liiinily to Ktum to eurth, to Duibyahln’t hinf^uiti, 

Tlie AUiijHiW'^akttntafa is not u drstna iit the Gretk aiid 
Euxop*tin sense. H, Oldenbrrg crttieizea it vety severely.* 
Nothing XU it is explflincd by the natural course of things. 
The curse is prououiiced by a *" sage " who cannot control 
hlmsolf, and therefore kdts the flnit quaUrication of the sage. 
The King, though guilty in fact, is fundamentally innocent. 
Sakuntak’s misfortime is immense and unjustiBcd, for w!mt 
wr might regard as light conduct in a woman was nothing of 
the kind in India, wlxerc the Gondhorva marriage was lawful. 
It is by mere aecidciit that Sakuiitala does not hear the sage 
calling and afterwards loses the ring. Only the faults of 
a past life can explain what is inexplicable in our triala. 
This is a convenient theory, and Kalidasa may have used it 
as an excuse for uitrodneing into his work an element defying 
all psychology. Hut if he had not introduced it his hem would 
have been nially guilty, and that is not allowed by Indian 
dramatic theory, 

Tlic play was translated into English by Jones in 178&, 
and from English intrt French in 1808, and it aiouscd ihe 
cntliusiBsm of Goethe, who in 1791 composed, lus famous 
elegiacs:— 

|Fi« ich die Blumen des friihen, die FrikhU des spdlerm 

tciU icA, teas rcizi und nitiSckt, naff hA, mas sdUigi und 
nakrt^ 

mfl ich deii nimmel, dk Erde Nii( Efnm X^nrnm begmfm, 

netm kh, Sakontala. dir/i, umJ so isi nUrs gcsn0^ 

The play lias several times been translated into PrcnchJ 
and it has been pcTfurmetl on the French stage. Sarcey, who 
was not likely to fmd poetry of this type congcnlat said, 
more wittily thmx iuslly, " Ceat Venfancr da OkSlre ft ie 

“* Bif IMtJvdnr tlrt ttUm ps aO^t. 

■ Jtqd i>I limt dlrllghlJi ami nil thiit 4Uit«ln«, ml tmvrii 

■till nU Wfllli BfB cispMKd 111 Uiff lymse SakunTAla. - . * 

* uitn- Frtrtch fivfln Sif V^'u Jihw* v-tif»k>ii by Citpwii A., 

Drtibukt'nt P*ri*t \ from llw by Fe FquhuiXp FaiK 

Ktd lfirr4 j by AW Bernul^tiw Mill Fmil tjtha^uj^ FfltK I 

by MoiiitT-Williimm, eih od.p London,^ IS1S4. 
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tt^dire dr /Vti/aMw.*’ II b Irue ctit«sj.h Uiat for the RHum- 
foctiircr of wdl-ci^nstructed Riidd[e^ta^4 cortirdies. the cunsc 
wtiicli acts the pky in motion Js merety riUtcuInuA, ajid the 
theme of the fing foe other tnrAiia of recognition) mtolcmbty 
hnckiieyed. This theme recunt in Indian litemtnrc ad 
naujteam, «s it does in ntl tilcmlure.* Vet one eoulil hjirtUy 
IhifJ n niore poeti^I work. The verses are simply enclumlinc. 
No tmiislutioR “wiH ever convey their brmtty, 

A fiiiry^lidc of the love of b godded and a inortiil, a tt'pe 
wlJed iretoAo, is the snbieet of ■* Orv-asi won 

by Heroism/* the third and Last play of Kalidnsa, It jJremly 
<ihoi\s of oommem^in^ UctJine. Tlicrt? are t-s miinv 

versions of it as of iSakuHitduy and they nre «o mnnv and so 
different from one another that it is diffieuJt at ihU day to 
know u-hal the original was. It has been translated into 
£<iiro{)cati hiRgiiages. nrid an opera has been made of it at 
Murneh. The audiences ha%Ti felt the lack of dramaiic ptot 
Ceriam verses of the ^igveda (jc, t)3), tiw dialogue of Purumvas 
nriij Trvasi (ef. above, p. liifS), have futnisbed ICatidasA with 
nmtter for five acts, But here the nymph is not cruel, but 
^licetTOnifite iind tet^tder. 


hy the dtitumi, site {■ liljerated by 
I^inira\iu lual ImiUfdit U»dt hU chariot, Tlicv (all in lose. 

(r<trai*t heaven. Imt at the fttsl nntiortunUr olie 
n|ip«ii^ hi tlic Kin^'. park and their Im™ a love-letter far Ihe 
tvinjj (UKc tfie vcnfca which Sakunlala wrote on m taiii-u lcf i 
Needl™. to MV, it (kUsinloRw hiiad, of (hr Queen .iml «he (satierv. 

A nby » perfomifd tq hrav-en. La which t;™l the pak 
nr Lak^inii. At llie qiiertinq, *■ Who Ii ttie loM of tbv tiCAft t " 
tratrmt of answennw » IhiruMholiaqia" (1*. Vhhiiuh slie mw, 
[hiruinvwi , mij liHi i. Dhe in her fovo. Tlicn Bharuto curse:* her, 
hut rniJm piUcs her imd najUJltc* tlit- curw j m\x may rctiwln united 
h» I imiravus lutLil lie »cn hi* wfl. Lion) of her. Hut to n uioracnt 
ft wflJidrriiiff wihlly, enleei ttte aiienxl wocn] 

ri^hldm to wonien. anil nl oitoe Bhnmta’* cune act* aii<) the 
nsiiipU i, chaijged Into a erve(icr. The Kin* b in def^uir. an.] acelu 
Iwr m toIji. He oddrewhs* Ji coniplnini, beqqUhil hut calhrr k-oi t, 
ticiiiU. iiwU. iind Lilrila, mountain, river, am] fonst, until at 
VT “ hiafftcaL sione, hr ctasp* a creeper and 

dud* t rtuRi In hh am». It U by chance, loo, that he Ilndt hb 

«»tUy [n n hmnit«ee. 

f'''.'' li* '’■’Tiiona U>diic« Itidro in gmlitude 
lu allow him to take imck hit wife. i)|i, tinmt willKjjjt cumlitioiM, 

IBBl.i, ^ 9>tfh»r* Cmeow, 

jstxiz s.TrM.xStr 
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the fmirth and fifth acts several years pass, m 
hetwiMm the fiflb and seventh acta of ^ahttilaid. Here 
agiitn heroic conduct on the part <>f the child rcii’eals Ids race. 
Bii! in this ease Purunivas “ learns of Ms fatherhood only 
to find at the same time that they must part 

The verses of Purtiravas, who Is rather a pallid hero, 
arc loo lyrical, But this very defect attracted the successors 
of Kalidasa, and the play was much imitaled. It won the 
public favour. Xo one has e<]unlled Kalidasa in the art of 
calling up the most delicate shades of feeling, and no one 
hfas painted nature as he has done. There have been more 
colourful writers, such as Harsha in the Jfo/ndviilf, and othem 
wiiose dramatic talent stirs us more deeply, but none has had 
hts grace, his dcg&DCC, or, above oil, his nohle rhythm. 


IV 

THE SUCCESSDBS OT KAUnASa 

Ftw some time yet, with Harsha and Bhavabhnti, the 
drama was kept at the high level to which Kalidasa hod 
liroiight it. After them came inferior writem who esag^rated 
it,s qualities hut multiplied its defects. 

It was as a crowned nionarch, enpying a ^vell-earned rest 
after thirty-seven years of hard conqueal, that Harsha 
wrote his dramas. Tie reigncil from fiO» to 0*7 at Kanauj. 
which political revolutions liad made the ruling power of 
India. His friend the poet Banu has left a biography, 
convcntituially exaggerated, of this amazing king, and his 
guest and admirer, Hiuen Tsang, tells us wliat he wa.s able 
to see between fiSO and 6^14, thunks to the favour ^ven him 
by the sovereign. Inscriptions and coins tell the rest, ^ It 
might be maliciously suggested that, amid all this information, 
wc arc not told whether Ilorsha really wrote his plays himself. 
This doubt is no longer possible; SUinlitya Harshn. *' Harsha, 
Sun of Virtues,” lias plundered his predecessors in too royal a 
fashion for it to be possible to siLspecl a hand invested with 
less autlioHty. 

By race Hnrsha was eclectic. His gmndralhcr was a 
worshipper of Siva, his father of Suiya, the Sun, perhaps 
under TnUnences from beyond the Indus, and hb brother and 


^ literatl-he 

sister Were Buddhists, lliitrn Tsang’s rrsidcnw at the court 
led th« King to incline towards Buddhism, and he even 
composed hymns iu honour of Buddha, 

He is likewise eclectic in hb work. He draws on the 
MalmuAugnimi^a. imd rnnkw out of it two prettv heroic 
comedies the itiUnih>tdt * and Pn'jyadijT'/iitji,* and 

out of tiifw different snbiecta inspired by hie own imaginatlDn 
he corDpwes a mo^c entiUed A^^anando.* of whieh the 
introduction is dedicated to Buddlia and the end to the 
goddess Gonri. 

The subject of the Raitt^aii, the “ Pearl Nocklace ", 
is as follows! 


Tlie Priuc^ of CeyJon li to toury ihe King of Vataa. Her 

“I* unknown and beenmo mi 
the Q««n, The King notie« h™a^ 
tlw god of love hlmwlf. They 
Irf Hi* V*^ Qu«n mgcii and then bcn«)f offcis the King the ksnd 
by^«e/n«kw’^*^ * “onwiiTer her cousin, when ibe it reoognliied 


llareha embroiders this stale old theme with delicate 
arab^uea. The spring feast is for the reader a feast of 
sound and cobur. The imagination revek in the pictures 
wiuch are presented in profusion by the verses of the author, 
who js more artist than poet, but a decorative artist and 
a musician. 

Sagarik*^ as the Princess calls herself in her disguise, 
paints the King's portrait for herself and discJiwea her feelings 
to a fnend. One should note how cultivated these dramatic 
heroines are, Sakimlala composes verse, Sagarika paints, 
ah dance aiid make speeches, and tljcy understand San-skril 
and speak it in solemn moments. The heroes, too, rtsfort to 
painting to remind them stives of the features of their lady- 
loi^. These repeated charactcriatics help the pby along, 
and Eo do bmiliar situations. In tiie Jtnfndfafi, a monkey 
^pmg from its cage causes the disorder which bads to 
the discovery of Uie heroine's secret love, 'fhe same dewee 


int.' u'li::::'"'*’ 

the W Pi^rii by a. 

lAbdaii. l8Ta, ' KXvU) \ Imto Et^Eimh by I'lUiEier Doyd^ 
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b usetl twice by KMidosu, In one case an elephant bring the 
cause of the troubJe and in the other a Ttionkcy, These two 
arc the favourite animals of the drama atid the tnte< Often 
a parrot is brought in, which repeaLs the conversation of 
the heroine ead her girl friend to the King. 

Knowing ttiwt be is loved, the King declares Uw anloar of liis 
pawioa to the Princess, but the Queen conus in, sees tJw portrait. 
Ipusses wliat Is happening, ood goes out, cold and injured. The 
Kitiff Insplores licr forgivearaa. ** Queen, my treason Is tail too 
plain, Ycl hear me. As I lie prostrate at your feet, my htnnillatcd 
brow reddens with Uie laeciiur with which they br painted, but if it 
ran also tiihe the redness of anger fram your Ihoe, lowly as the 
iDDOP, then, O Qaccn, haw pity on cue! ^ 

The story of PriyadarMa is vety similar, and in the third 
act there is a play within the play. As in UartUeU it serves 
to tell the truth. It tells it only too well, and gives rise to 
complications. According to a custom, which no doubt gave 
the audience pleasure but is not in the least ncccssnry to 
the oction, it is announced towards the end that the generals 
have won a victory in the King’s name. The hero is thereby 
covered with new glory*, and con give himself up to his love. 

The Nagananda. tiie “ Joy of the Serpents", lias no 
value as a dnuna. Yet some passages have merit. The 
typical man of pleasure {tv'/o) and the humbler foik ore wril 
drawn, especially in contrast with the delicate scene between 
the newly married pair. Prince Jimulavahana and Princess 
Malayavnti, The Prince chooses the inopportune moment 
when the enemy ore attacking his country to reveal that he 
is a bodhisattVii. In this the author follows the orodilna, 
which liad spread as for as Mongtdia, In virtue of the 
character of its hero, this play had great success in Buddhist 
circles as a rrligious drama, and Ltsing. twenty years oftcr 
Hitien-Tsang, speaks of performances of it with songs, music, 
and dancing. 

The cult of Gauri, the terrible wife of Siva, as described 
in the first and last acts, b of interest to the student of 
religions. Gauri appears with her arms entwined in snakes. 
But, though she is the cruel, iinpIiicHblc goddess of the 
Tan trie orgies^ she can have pity for those who call upon her, 
and she restores the bodhisaffva Jimulavahana to life, 

Tlie Indians themselves place the dramatist Bhavabhuti 
* From S. lAvi’t tniuilatlaii, CCXdV, p. OT. 
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i^cduydy Kalirtnsa. « Katidasn suggests Mine, 

lihavatjJuiti cx^iressM it.'^ with disturbing intensity, lie 
iivcd at llie court of V'jisoTrnrmnn, King of Kauauj, who 
ici^cd at tfif end of the seventh centiirv am] in the Hist 
hajf of the eighth. AJthongh devoid of any inventive nower, 
BImvabhuti was one of the most Jeamed men of his time, 
wid had an unequalled masten* of language, No one excelled 
him in Imndlmg SaiiskHt and in restoring all their power 
of expression to old words already obsolete. 

draniM of Bhavnbhuli are known. Two, the 
. ahm:ira^eharila and the UUara^RaTfUi^cfuvita,'^ are tJiken 
froin the Ramdt/atta, while the third, the Mdtan^MdiUtava* 
ts a bourgeois drama, one might aay a comedy, with a subject 
taken from a collection of teles and the accessory detaiU 
from observation. 

• Pl“y* dealing with Rnma are merelv scries of pictures, 
without much unity or life. Tliey seem'to be intended to 
M read, not acted. There b more action in the Ultara^R4ma- 
c^nta. From the UUaea.kit^, a kte addition to the 
ffoirtnyano, the poet takes the idea of telling the storv of 
the second part of Hama's life in bis parUy dmmatic'but 
mBialy lyrical manner^ 


Hanui Slt4 toolc ut the picture-cftllcTv in whidi the Mimter 

IJh?rhMW* *™>w tlie Itoiwl jfl 
whi^*hr hM Wt ^Th iuf hiuhwiH, to «ilc but han>v. Tliis 

iL ^ "ulTcTfng, Jon. «u?K onier the more tenderlv. Siln 

n«™;. Maa ViMKhth* anvUei 

piwenl fooditlon, but 

Bhove all to r^wt bin diiif„ (<, the « i* ^ ^ 

fteil nimlillnc of the appioaphtiiff Riorni. ntid fitmvabhuii U a 
of*l.k "■ «nmB, under the donimioD 

nV^n ; "’r* lip liec* tile nugtml wva(ioiu. widch the Ini'! 
given hmj lo tmrufer iJieniael^T* to hb wd bom of Si la a* >c»t» 

nesiHag to know the 

ote '■ ■!««. « is • kmg'ji duty. Now 

^ of IW inrcniw h,m that (hr (imple hre riiitm.urliiii cMtaiunt 
Sita ill, «,e ipuund tbm U«r haa lived too long In thTlaaMrDf 
Ravana to Iw worthy to be tbdr gii«n. Hatna brolccti-Lartedly 

tViESn; (S, ^ ^ DriwKb and Paria, 18M; Into EngHtli by 


' irouBlatal 


P™, l«tW (JWM. 
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stibtnlU lo duty, lie vrlU scad SJtii away. She will Ivt taktJi Ko 
iht fbrefttp bill: she witi not c^ame Inwk. 

In tbe tiilrtl wl we leam Ll^iit Gun^pi hiui vi\v^ wlieu the 

to die aJl<?r f^iviiig birth to twin eliildreiip tlmt the twifu 
have Ijcen gi^'rli IftUr tlit care of Valiuiki (ef. nliove, p, IjtSJ, uml 
lliil Rhv herself \i cumin^ ua^een to vlett the places whidi she cmce 
loved. Banut nfriven tn tltrir eitir^tlnn iMJth faint , each inh^ 

the arttd of an alteiHlaai, Situ* sliJI invlailNc* a|}proflclm BuHiar 
and tlwir nwft cooUud hrbi^ lioek their knnwleii^ of their Imt 
Impphieu, TliU acene ii a wodd of tine Imliau ra^a. _ PaUlO* la 
inio^led with pltj% and the ieiMtemcsa of lost love* the vain attempt 
M> i^hte I he tJear ihorkiWi the mehwiMwdy djffu«ujd m a world half 
unreal, ludf human, all in « |an|piAg]C In whkh every word Acemi 
In tfeditiye with cim>tioD, are sh«r mn^- 

The Uire^ mntt octa uitKsIuce us to t lie fOlw of ttaina, who nre 
not yrl fbU-grown hut arc already heftica. The weapom 

haveT of eoiuse, come into their posacs^kro* but Banni da« not yet 
recognize hU children. In the iwventli oet, when H^b wiUieaaea 
the play which Valniiki itaa written about his lifc,^ the flnaJ 
reeofrniljon takes place. Tlie goddesse* take part in the petfotmimoe, 
which b awtfnjiaiucd by a series of fhintA on ihe port of HanmT ao 
ijreflt is his eniation. At Ust Anmdhaii, the dhrue wife of the wise 
V'ai}Uhtb4, InkcK SiU hy the bund and brln^ lier, mlpred to lifCp 
to Hama, while Valmikl presents the two piinccs to the jicoplei 
who aoe.laim tliem and their mothrr« 

The comedyT if it is not a ttagody^ of JtIuJ'afI (ind Miidkims 
iS the story* in ten acts* of love iriiimpliant over many 
obstadesn Some, limlmg UhftVabhuti as an ludion Slmke^ 
speare** have foiiiid in it a likeness to Rotuco 

Malall li^vca Sladliavn, and their parcdU LWiaejit to ttw union, 
but N'aadiina, the King's favoUTite* wanta Malati for bli wtfci^ and 
hci faUieti not ilarfiig to resist, protnue* hef to tdm. Thanks to 
the lutcrvciitioii of the Blldfihbt nun^ Kajiumdaki, all turns out well 
and the lnvcri ate iinitcd. 

Knnmniiakk who is the big nnud of tlic plaVi is 
m coiLsutumatc diplomniij^ii knowing life as if she had had 
a long experience of it; otir may i inileedi call her a go-beti.v«n, 
and one undtrstandd why Bhavabhuti, an orthotlox Bttthniftn, 
mnde her a Buddhist. But there is nothing difehonmiraldc 
in her conducti and if the author was to brii^g in n clever 
w^oman indcjiendent enough in be able to act of her own 
authority* he had little choice. Xiins were the only women 
who did not belong to their parents* or tlicir husband, or 
cverjdji>dy- 

Old tricks—the scene with the picture and a verae of 

^ A pkiv wHhtii A play it dtUud ^arithdiika^ “ cmbiyYmlc ojst,” 

I Cf. nctf.TXTVlTT, m, 
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dectomtion, tht non-rrcognikioji of a lover, an e$eaned tiger 
(mstcad of Ihc niotikcy or elephant)—nil «p time, complicate 
the mrect action, and serve to eaploin the mmtt unexpected 
events. What is new is the fifth act, in which Madhava. in 
despair at the approach of his loved one's marriage to another, 
cam on the demons for help, 


.. l<«niiag.pla«, nad in tlie ainkt of 

oilli up evil epUiU 
to «IIer tbem acw ifeth, hji own. Oiw we heard fnwii the 

m promM : before the etatuc of tlw diendful mdskm m priest lifU 
hj4 Itotfe to Mciiflce UaJatl, wbo tun tieen diawn to the temple by 

»««“• We love, end wilh 
7^ iwpmnce of the priertewL But we we etill ahowa 

^ ‘“'■1 «™ whipped in 
snalie», perfomu Lo honoitr of h« hinlnuid Sfvu. 


Bhovahhuti loves contrasU of Uglil anil shade, violent 
**^*™''- 11*5 contemiwraries called him Sf^anfha, 
Divine Throat," which is also a surname of Siva. Siva 
himit his throat by swallowing the poison which was about 
to destroy the wnrid. For this lie was calJcd " -Vt /o HYirijAfi, 
Black Tliroat.” or, in reverence, ^rfhtnfha, “ Cloriom 
Tliroat" or "Divine Throat", Did Bhavabhuti get this 
l^ne from hts love of the liorribtc amt of painful impressions, 
like Siva, who haunts cemeteries and wears a ■"»11 «t of skuILs ? 
Pcriiaps: hut for other reasons, too—his incxhamtible 
vocabularj,’. the sonorous eflect of his complicated metres, 
and his powers of expression. 

One cannot imagine an ordinary audience listening to 
Bhavftbhuti’s plays and at once understanding his long, 
am too long, compound wonts. His works demand an 
audience of connoisseurs. It was to be found in the limited 
eircle of highly cultivated men wlio aurrovmded the iiaecenos 
prmccs of ancient India. 


V 

THE DBAMA AFTEH fiHAYAnilUn 

4 dramatic literattm:. 

him UTcomc to an age of lesser men. Skill in veraiBeotion 
^C3 the place of the poetrj’ which is lacking, and erudition 
to displayed where there should be inspirattoo. Even tlw old 
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masters were not strong in invention. Out of respect for 
texts and traditions, or out of contempt of the real life 
surrouniiifig Lhcm^ they preferred to draw on the immense 
fund of legends which India oEfered. Their successors 
continur<l to work 00 the same mnlerials, the MahdhbnrotiSt^ 
the the Krifshna cycle, and, exeepLloually, the 

legend of Siva, ttcal life was left to humbler writers^ and it 
was among them that dramatie talent foimd a refuge. 

Die anthologies often quote fragments of the Irfd- 
samhdraf the Binding of the Braid of Hair". Drairpadi 
(see above, p. 251) swears that she will not bind her hair 
until the in^niU done to her is avenged. It is the idea 

as in the Mudr&Rdkskam fp* 806)^ in which Chamikya 
swears to leave his lock unbound until he has won Rakshasa 
for Chaiidmgupta. 

Polished Sanskrit stanzas were still turned out* but the 
living tongms were used to represent life. 

At the begimung of the tenth century Rajnsekhara of 
Karmiij wrote, among several plays very popular at Llie time, 
a drama in Prakrit. Ik wa$ not anotbei 11a la, who wrote 
in Prakrit beoau^ he did not know Sanskrit. Raja$ckhan 
knew the sacred language thoroughly» aiul it was to prove 
his mastery of the PrakriU that he w-role his KarpunJi- 
manjaif in a living language. The interest of the play Ue^ 
in its very lively pictures of popular menymakuigs. In his 
description of the Feast of the Sw'ing, on w'hich a girl mounts 
in houQUr of the goddess Cauri, he uses alliteration, repetitions^ 
internal rhymes, etc., in such a w^ay as almosL to give the 
impression of gentle swaying. He h a master of the harmonious 
and sounding line. But there la no action; he only makes 
oUuaiom to it^ and tun uses himself by startling m witli hb 
twiata of spcccli which are practically riddled. 

AmunUiviirdluinat a theorist of the ninth century, quotoa 
the Mahd-ndt^ika, the “Great Dramain which KaliJasa^s 
practice of rntroducing stanzas into the dialogue is carried 
to extreme lengths^ The is nothing but n series 

of stanzas and comes haJf-way between drarrm lUid epic* 
Ascril^cd to the celebrated monkey Ilanumat* Rama's 
friend, it returns to the epic narrative of the Rdmd^a^^in 
But it ^eems to be Intended for a shadow-Lh eat re. In that 
case I he atoiizasi would be reciicfl by a single speaker* as in 
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1 he popular »pcctacles, Tlien; was a l^feud nboat its aiilhor- 
ahip. U was Mid that Vdmifei feared that his RamdyaHa 
would Iw owtshotie by llaoumat's drama, and that Uauujiuit, 
who had carved his work on n rock, advised Valniiki to 
cast the rock into the sea. Centuries went by, then the broken 
fragments were found and lakeu to King Ithoja (ebventh 
cenhiryh himself ui autltor. II is unnecessary to say tlml the 
3/aAii'na^aAa was proliabiy written in Rhojjds reign and 
perhaps at bis suggestion. 

At the solemn aascmblies of the Biuiktas, who wnTship{>ed 
Vishnu, it was Uie custom to fMirfarm the mysterv-plav of 
the Oojmtti-kihcftatidriJca, the “ Mooolight of the Heidsmcn’s 
Games ”, Its Ihernt is the uneness of Krishna orul ttndhB. 
She is the energy {j»aAti> of her htjsliand, but really they h« 
one. This is the subject of the (ifta^gatinila (see p. 2fN>h 
One actor recited the pucm in the wings and liis words were 
enacted in mime on the stage. 

.pother religious drama, which is known all over India 
and has been the subject of mnch commentary, is the Pdnatl* 
parituiya, the “ Marriage of Pnrv'ali The hero is Siva, who 
very rarely appears in drinma. Five acts witlicul any action 
tell how Kama was burned by one gtajicc from the third eye 
of Siva, and how at last ParvaU got her husband. This 
slavish imitation of Kalidasa's (see p. 277) 

was for tong attributed to Itana, the court poetoflfarshadcvaH 
It is of much later date, probably of the Hfteantli century, 
and was written by the “ Second Bana ", 

The tradition of ttie allegorical drama goca back, if not to 
A^ghoslin, at least to the Buddhist dramas in ifencmJ, in 
which personified abstractions were brought on the stage, 
u,*''*'* ^ celebrated is the PfiibtMiha-chaTidr</d(tya, the 
Rising of the Moon of (true) Knowledge", probably 
written in the first years of tlit twelftli century for a roval 
fuitroi) of letters. The author, at once an orthodox Vedantiue 
ami a \ishuuitc, effeetjvcly combats liercsics with his 
undeniable gifts as a playwright and poet. 

The RW^riWi-niirrdfl, or " Dkiltusionmcnt of Bhartri* 
lian , a fiflcenth^century work, is not iLllegorietil but ii1iitu«i>- 
phicaL It miglit be called " The Strange Ending of a Mml 

t^vc , In It wc find Sivaitc ascelieiam and Buddhist 
FCJiunctation mioflled* 
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Kki^ Bh&rtrik&il hi« wife letuieiiy. fiiic dciC-joTn that 

filie oi>iiliJ sM live wittiout him. Ti> lest hef^ be cause* it to be 
rcpGitecI tlmt be hiu been eaten by a tiger wb^ bunting. EHj 
wife falK ileajJ at the ncwi. lo despair, the King wifkhea In Eiiotuit 
on to the pyre to be tiunicd with Im wife'* body, A Yogi arrive* 
and by hi* oneaUitcs pefmuode* the King that nothing la nf value 
vive renimctation. In ooiv*eqiJciice ibe King } 04 «i all Kntemt lu 
Ilk wife* e\cft when slsc ii rutored to tile by the ojicetie. Tfur poor 
QtLceri briiigs her cliUd, hut the love of the father la oa deod ns Ui&t 
of the hu^twiKL 


VI 

FAMCE 

The needed the theatre as much as the sefect few 

itnd if ncthing or alniosi nothing has com« down to ua of tht 
works intended for the people, it is because they were not 
considered worthy of preservation. Vet the did not 

disdain the ralUw shallc^w gaiety and humour of the faiw. 
It found it in the a monologue^ aud m the prahasanOi. 

or farcical comedy* 

Works of tins type cKidly developed the characters of 
ttic i?ifa and the vidmhaka^ They became principal instead 
of incidental parts. The vi^ who appears quite rarely in 
the is the iisua] hem of the to w hich he mimes 

and relates hh exploits or his conversations with other 
people* He has titcrary culture and a complete knowledge 
of the cotirtesaii. The bhdim and the pfahusma " take for 
their heroes debauchees, Ubertines, and vagtnntsi and for 
their subjects the vilest actions arid the most scandatoUE 
intrigues* The w'orld which tiicy paint is doubtless only 
a conventional caricaturct hut the exaggemMons of oddity 
and vice are on the whole far removed from real life than 
arc the pictures of ideal virtues * , * They constantly 
vergtt! otj true comedy without ever touching it 

A bhd^n of the hftcentii mituryji Sringdra-lAiishai^at the 
Ornament of the God of Love by Vamann Bhatta Bana^ 
the author of the i'djTOfl-pflrmaya, is sumnuirized by 
Winternitz as follows." 

The rnjtti of nleasiire (Nfit, wbom Sylvain Levi calk tile M 
o/ler a ni^it Of gai^Vr having tlie lan m eboioe 

rase, stroJk in the hortatji^ qiiarler* He mcelB whore*, bawthip 

» DC ^CfV, |>p. 

* GCL^X^VIJ^ ill, p, 300* 
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poranta, rJoinu, uid 9 a on, chntji with them Matt or In 
ftml tiike* tlvf wordji out of Ihmr mumtht* For foftium : ^ But iflio 
In Chat, the girl lii tho of that palaoc t tVlili htt efts ibe 

followi hi^f lovers w]>om her old niothcr bos Jimt driven out of the 
houie. Whyjl U V^mintika, ^ladhaTt^i daughter Z (Appfiwhiiig) 
“ UUk VnuaiiUlui^ wlmt are you doi^g tlletr, ol* that IdJi^ immt t 
Von say that you are admiring the sprtng-tbno verdure ^ the grove 
from aloft ?He laiLgha and qtiutea A vme whldi pntvt$ tfmt he 
has not helLei'od her for a mcnnenlp The alreet isertlieft iriLh U/e. 
Dnndng-girb gc» to the theatre. The goca in, adnum the gttkct 
of the imd does not Aail to jrmke deelatntlons of love- An 

old hnrluL nin» to the to eomplain against a young man 

who ImA mairictl her daughter far six fnontbs but has ruit p^d Iw 
the money be owes. We alio see a coek-flghti a fight between nims, 
and an athktle conlest. 

Tlie llindiu. incapable of C7«ation iti sober, straight lines, 
excelled in the observation of dct4dh It is for the reader or 
^Mnrtator to tcconstnict the general plan of the work in bis 
imagination. 


CHAPl'ER V 


NAftItATfV£ LiTCIUTVSE 

I 

FOLlC-tAl£ AXO FA)1L£ 

AS t^ie (tfto-^oirtnda, a work on tb.e border-Jise of tync 
poetry' And dramn, led us to speak of the dnunAt so the 
Indian dramn, which is essential[y lyric and narmtive, leads 
on to the form for which the Indian apirJi has shown the 
greatest aptitude, narrative literature. Wc Itave seen the 
heroes of the Mahdhh/iratit diverting themselves in their distress 
by ILsteiiing to fables and stories. In discussing lluddhist 
literature I have nientioned the avwldnat and the “ Garland 
of Jatakas Let ua remember Llmt at an early date India 
possessed the largest callection of stories in existence, the 
Jatokos. 

The Jatakas were written in prose, often inten$persed with 
stanzas (galhd). The Pali of this verse is older than tlujt of 
thr prose, which seems to sciv'e as an explanation, SometinK^ 
however, there is no cotuieetion between the verse and the 
story. Only the verse stanzas were admitted into the Buddhist 
canon. The prose is merely a eommentary added later, 
after the constitution of the canon. 

The oollcction, containing over five hundred tales, was 
translated from Pali into Cingaletie ut an uncertain date, no 
doubt shortly after Buddhism had spread to Ceylon. The 
gathdt were not translated, and vre still have them In the old 
original Pali. In the fifth century, or somewhat latet, the 
stories were translated hack from Cingalese into Pali, and 
this is the Jataka which we know to-dav,^ 

■P 

^ I'niwInUd tm&tt tiw! dlmrlcoEi af E. B. rombrkltfr, M^U5-lD0iS^ 

AtMl Lnta hv Jtilkn Dutoil. t^20. tor furnilajtifim^ 

■Br Utm ofticlH OR iUt JltAkiu in Jvwrn* Afifttiitm, 1^5, ISPa, jn\p^ 

Tin; riiniMniciiinJ nlitkin k V. The JdUiku iciih ^ tim* 

Wn( Taiw ijfihr mrtl^ rfQ<itmnA Btiddhm, <»odcTr by 

UtRW Aiidrrpicn)^ Lond^iR, iSTT-im* 
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TJicy are popular literaturc-^if not creatod^ at least 
adopted by tbc pcopte. but some of the stories bear the 
mark of conscious literary workmanship. They have descended 
into the popular domtuii, like the Mcdiajv'aJ romance, 
wliich was originally intended for the upj»ef etaases, Thus the 
J&takas arc hybrid works in their crolutimr and hybrid also 
in their foundation, for they consist of two chief elements, 
tales and fables, 

Tlie origin of fables lias lung been discussed. Some 
scholars said Umt they had their birth in Greece i others, 
per^ps with more elective arguments, attriliutcd Lhetn to 
Indio. Reciprocal inlluences and exclianges occurred. India 
seems to have given more than it took, Tbcodur Benfey, 
whose translation of the Patlchatanlra ‘ was the fonndatiun 
of comparative Utcraturc, maintained Uiat the laic and the 
anecdote were purely Indian, whereas the fable came from 
Greece, He also recogjussed the part played by the BuddhisU 
in propagating tliis litcmturc. Tosiay discussion would be 
idle, for no one any longer seeks to (iiid the birth-place of 
all talcs and fables in one country.* Only there are [>coplcs 
with greater inventive faculty, white others are more expert 
In litcmture. The lively imagiiuition of the Indian, fostered 
by an inactive life and a climate which encouraged rest and 
meditation, the hordes of pilgrims, ascetics, and beggars 
who attracted custom by telling marvellous or amusing 
stories, and lastly the b^ief, fundamental in India white 
fairly common elsewhere, that the beasts arc not a different 
world from ourselves, all prepared a soil in wliich both tales 
and fables sprang up in abundance. The Pa^chaiantra, the 
Five Threads " or Books *’ on pidiUcs and the art of 
goyerfiment, lias not enme down to us in its original form. 
It is composed of remnants of a ^onlraithyayikti, or “ CoHee* 
tion of Little Talcs ", and various other elements, traces of 
which are preserved in the Kashniiri, N'cpalcsc, and Soutlicrn 
Indum versions. The Pafidiatantra which Europe knows in 
editions * and translations is a late work, reconstructed on 
the lost ancient original and probalily a good deal different 
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from it. The researches of Johannes Hcrtel * and the attempt 
of F. Edgerton to construct the origiruil text justify one in 
con eluding that it was a hand-book of politics (ni/j-iacfen) 
for the teaching of young princes, 

nie TanUakhifay^a seems to belong to the age of the 
Gupta,s * and to have come originalJy' l^m Kashmir, which 
is supposed, aeourdtng to R. O. Frankc,® to be the birthplace 
of Sajiskrit itself. Tlie unknown nulimr of the collection 
hod not only the language but the style of the fcdoyn, but, 
being a man of taste, he did not consider it suited to the little 
stories which he told quite simply, but not without wit and 
delicate irony. Tic us^ old and in part popular materials, 
but by polishing and transforming Hiwrj he gave them Uie 
air of a personal creation. Dnc cannot say whether the fashion 
in which the talcs are boxed one within another is his 
Invention ^ we find tlie same tiling in the Aroian iiighit, 
a work whirli betrays Indian influence, if not origin. In the 
oow« of convcisstion, n speaker quotes a proverb in verse 
in tills way; “ If you did thus, you would be like the ass 

in the barley-field.” “ How so f ” asks the other. “ Hear 
then," says the first, and lie tells his story. Very often 
a character in that story does the same thing, and another 
story is started, Gruduully they get back to the first. 

There arc stories showing how one ahoutil acquire friends, 
for es’cn the weak are strong when united, and bow war is 
waged, and how one can deceive o? be dccci^ned, and how it 
is a mistake to judge hastily. 

A story added later, but full of liutnoiir, is that of Vishnu 
and liie weaver, 

A poor weavw ww » prine« and fell dek of low. Uis ftifad 
the Cartwright nuidc liim u GMnida of wood, tbr Coruda )>^g lJi« 
■Dythica) cd^k on which Vistmn trldiv. n« weaver went up on hit 
wooden eu^le, u'cnrln^ tlie uttributea uf Vishnu, and entend tlw 
girfs Apartowut*. She fUlJy betieved that it was Vuhnu, n^, 
yiektln^ to hii eolnaUca, she nuule a GaodhitrvH marringc with 
turn. To her parent*, at first fUiious and tlwii niarvetlinf;, the 
announoed that they hiiji: Vuhati fiw a aondn'bw. At night they 
saw hini eonw down from the sicy on his eaglr, l«carln^ thic disk, 
l]ie CMurh, nml the other sign* of hU power, hot they dared not ipcak 

' TonOfitAwtifiAw, tniulsted into Ciennan wiuh mtrodurtlgn and uota 
by ItcTte!, Ultiue and Etcrlin, ISOS; ed. by J. Herld, Berlin, laiU; Uvr 
/‘aitrihria niro in tmilftHd Into fipstlsii, TtichioofoU, ISST. 

' CCLZZZVL p. ICS, UndDit, IBCT. 
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U> liiia, tor R ilD«a ntA auSa the Appnriich of moitala. PnHtd 
of Euch a aoD'in-Iaw, the KiTifi pravnlied his ndi|thbouiii to srar. 
t*ivs«it(Jy his rapltal wns ticslc^l, and cthutcr stor^ him la the 
hicc. Tile auppowd VjVhnu e^iiHl the Tefus of the fwioeess itruj 
pte^kuecd to lUn^ hiiascif ibto the fmy next niomlng, for he imd no 
lopBcr AnythiUf; to ]i»e snil it niu hetter to tUe h* n hero. Now 
the rod Vishmi was efliharrwiwd ; either imo wmilil see tine god 
stuifiiiishccl Of he must aid the Itiihodtor. He cImw Ihe tatter 
ouunr, nnd the weaver was viotoriDiu. 

One cannot qtiote even lljc most otitusing storim. ’Fhere 
is the little hare who outwitted the lion or the clephnnt. 
There is tile mriusc who was turned into a maiden and had 
to choose a husband; in every one she found sonic drawback 
— in the sun, in the cloud, in the wind, and in the mountain— 
the rat alone seeined perfect, and him she chose. Everything 
Uiat irony and malice cmi invent is in tiiem. 

The ideal of the Taiitrakhif^ika and the /’udeWanfro 
is the average man, a good bouseholder and a good father. 
TToxpitolity and loyalty to his frictids are his chief virtues. 
Tlie duties of a king arc very clear—he mu.st fight bravely 
and give up his life for his subjects. At al! times he must 
protect the innocent and rule the land with the help of wise 
ministers. 

At a very early date the Panchalantta made Its way into 
tlte literature of the world. A north-western version was 
translated into Pehlevi t in the sixth oentiKy by a Persian 
physical) named Hurxoe at the order of his master. King 
ChoCToes Anusbirvon. From this translation, the text of 
which is lost, a new translation was mode into Syriac about 
570 under the title of KaHlag mid Dammigy from the names of 
two jackals, Kamtoka nnd Daitmnnka. .\n Arabic versitm, 
ampUfied, was made in the eighth eeutury under the title of 
Kiilthi oftd Dimna, and it was this that served as the basis 
of the European and other translations. In 1510 Silvestre 
dc Sney Iranslaled it into French.* 

But this work was known to Emope much curlier. In the 
eleventh century it appeared in Greek and was translated 
from that into Latin, ludian, German, and other languages. 
In the twelfth century there was a good version in Hebrew, 

1 A tafl(tuiMW which may I* mtkd MhliUe Veiswi, {» retaUan Ui Olil IVivtan 
■Jin dfi lliE etvfi ikte uirl modem on the othfir^ 

1*14* trBnulutkm of and IHmna^ Uy Kelth-Fttlfxicier, Cnmbrtrl^^ 
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v>'hic1t w*is transliited into Latin in thfl thirteenth aa tibrr 
Kalilw ft direetorivm vim humanM^ for it waa 

genenitly fegnixJe<l fti tJic most pefCect manual of ]>ra<rtical 
morality and wisiloro- Another Hebrew version of the 
thirteenth century was translated into French in IGA-l by 
Dnvtd Sahid and Caulmin aslriLTc dw ou to conduitc 

dtf T(nf9t mid a Turkish translation of the Pcrslmr work, 
dedicated to the Sultan Saliiniui I (sixteenth oentury), 
wos translated into French by tjaUnnd and Cardonne at 
the bcgmiiiiig of the eighteenth century. From French it 
has been transiaied into Malay. 

La Fontaine says in an introduction to the second edition 
of his FahifJt, in HITS, that be owes several of them to the 
** Indian sage ” Pill»ay, but by his time almost all the gub]cots 
already bore the stamp of the European mind. 

At this day llie fablca ond tales of the ancient Tanlrakltyd- 
yika have sunk so deep into Western literature that only an 
export con identify them in the /aidioiLr or in the Crjfa 
ffomanomm. A curious instance of the way in which an 
Indian story may be disguised in an Eurojiean foIk*lege{td 
is given by ^Vinternitr,* who has shown, beneath the Welsh 
story of Gelert, the Indian fable of the faithful mongoose 
killi^ in error. The Gipsies, who came from India and spread 
os-cr Europe, may bavc carried tales to verj’ distant regions. 
The Mongols. ii» their advance on Russia and Poland, may 
have brought some Buddhist stories with them, although 
their raids in Central Europe were of short duration. Lastly, 
Arab and Greek merchants, and above ail Byzantine popular 
literature, carried ideas from East to West and from West 
to East. Persia has always played a very great part in the 
propagation of ideas; without it we should never have 
known the jPoncAatarilra. 

On the north-western version of the Fanctiolantra is boiml 
the collection entitled llitojHidfia, Useful Teaching,* which 
has the oamo didactic object. Its autlior, Narayana, jjrobably 
a Bengali, was initiated into the Tani-ric cult. In one of the 

1 Tbr llciarpw Mwl Ijitiii traiwlutmni wfTf trenilntcd inifl Kmirfi by 
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finit $toric9 we retul that youn^ girk had to be offered in 
sacrtflce to the goddess Gauri (ct Malatl-iMddhoNt, above, 
p. 318), Sacrifices of this kind are never mentioned in the 
^cient texts. Therefore this story, if not the whole Ifitopadeiot 
is of the time when the Tantra wet had spread to Benftsl 
and bad already nequired some importance. We hove a 
manuseript of this work dating from the fourteenth eeninry. 


II 


THE Ltt:ElL4BY &TOTiy 


Thf BTik&t’kathii,^ md Suku^'sspij^ti 


Tb<^ epics were tbc two chief reservoirs on which 

writers ncyer wearied of dmwin^. But there were othet^ 
of tess iiTiportftticc- Ofic was tbt C3^cl!& of ICiiig' Udavaua, 
narrated by Gunadhya. 

UTien did he live ? We cannot say. A verse in the Mugha- 
data {see aliove} says t!mt the oid men of the city of Avanlj 
loved to tell the story of King Udayana. Tlic commentators 
^pose that this remark refers to the Brihai-kalhd, the 
" Great Homaoce " of Gnnadhya about the King, In that 
case the author would be much earlier than Kali<lasa. If, too, 
as is probable, Bliasa (see above, p. 802) took the theme 
of his piny Sropna-rdrm'adoda from the Brihat-kathd, the 
“ Gt««t Romance " would be earlier than the third century, 
A fairly late tradition, only mentioned in the eleventh 
centiirji*, makes this mysterious Guniuthya, of whom the 
rotnance^writers Dandin, Subandhu, and Barm speak with 
such respect, the Tnimstcr of a King Satavahajia, lint there 
was a arhole dynasty of Sntavalianas; we know of one of 
them, Hala, who wrote the Saltasttu It is therefore itsdcas 
to try to place Gunadhya in the Andhra countty in order 
to have more exact infonnation. The geography of bis work, 
if it has any, rather suggests a northern district. 

To crown our misfortune, the work itself is lost. We only 
have minute fragments, a few verses insertixl in the lhakrit 
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grammar of Hflmachfliiflm, We ojily know tlmt it was written 
in tlic Paisochi language, (he language of the demons accord¬ 
ing to the theorist DandJn j more probably in some Prakrit 
dialect not known from other works of literature, perhaps 
of the Vindbya region, according to A. B. Keith,’ or of 
Kashmir, according to Grierson,* Wc have already seen that 
the period about the beginning of our era wnw marked by great 
activity in tlic Prakrit tongues, and Sj'Jvain LtH'i tells os* 
that an inscription (unfortunately of the ninth century) 
Gutiadhya the friend of the Prakrit language. In any 
case, what we know of the shows clearly that 

it was intended for the cuUurtid few. 

Three principal works, not to mention the less important, 
owe their origin to Gunadhya and are transformationa of 
his Paisaebi work into Sanskrit. 

Of the Nepalese recension of the Brihai^kaiha there is on 
abridgement in verse, the Bphat-katha'Boktt-^atttgriiha * of 
Buddhaavcindu, who is supposed to have lived in the eigiith 
or ninth century, llxe fifth book Uurga) of the $loka-samgraha 
mentions the Greeks as clever craftsmen and artists, gives 
scenes of iiicir life, and speaks of nying-mochiacs made by 
Gic louians. Is tins a rerieclion of the artistic age of 
Condltam t * It is a further proof that the originid of the 
Bj-ihia-kothS belonged to the north-west and to the Drst 
centuries after Chrisi, the place and age in which Hellenie 
art and culture made their tnllucncc keenly fell in India. 
The scenes of the life of the iirtatVai and the descriptions of 
their quarter and of the palace of the fair Kaliiigasetia in 
the tenth book find an echo in the LUtk day Cart (see p. 305) 
and the 

The Kashmir version of the BTihat-kaiha was used by 
Kshemendra and Somadeva, both of tiie eleventh century. 
The former has left a work in verse which his mannered 
style and extreme concision moke extremely hard to read, 
Briluti-kalhd-manjari, the “ Bouquet of the Great Komanec 
full of erotic passages. The latter, whose style is simple and 

* ccT. YifTO <!mi dd, p. m. 
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has written what is alnwst a masterpiece^ the 
Kalhd-x^t-^dgsra^ 

It is iadc^ an “ Ocean of Rivera of Tales ", with its 
three hundred and Rfty cpistxlic nnrmlivts very loosely 
connected to the main story which forms their friimework< 
One finds cvcryLhing hx it. Taica of riiarvels, nnvdetlcs. 
atones of sailors, briganda, and thieves, picaresque novels, 
love-stories, myths, and legends, a great part of the 
Pmeh^antra, and an independent series of " Tales of the 
Vampire** are jumbled together and Iwtwecn them make 
a huge nowl of manners which gives us a view of the real 
life of India, Rut of what fxirtod ? Of two or tlirec different 
periods—^tlmt of Cuimdhya. the earliest, then the very long 
period during which his work wns swelled by additions, 
and lastly a time not far from that of the eoinpoaittoti of 
the Kathd-sarit-saga/a. 

The narrative which forms the frame work, or rather fails 
to do so, for it b lost in the mass of Ktories piled on to it, 
begins by Ims-ing for its hero Udayana, King of the Vnlaas 
in JiorlJicm India. 

lie marries Vasavadiittu. amj nfter»'ard» Padiitavatl, wi we 
knaw frnm dnmu. Thn two raftcriiu^ are dcHribci! lui 

mtipdiictioii ta list fltosry o| wm. 

He u bom ^ith the thirty-lwa ^iiApicIqtiA rnircks of fbr ehakrtwarHn i 
tliw i^na tliftt tf he leaves tJys Wfjtld fcit wOl be^ofne a Jiuddhn. 

^Iherea ter the scculai- life he be an emtx-ror. mcr 
u life of aJwttUire. m the kjiitm of ithkh he lu* beto\^ nnd 
liee lAifrlc, he of tlie ^'^Id^'tkilharaa., tbcAcnilHJlvintf 

umiibjUuiL* of the IliiiialayTi. 

Hb adventures with his Ix'trothcd (the fourteenth book 
of the Kathihsitrit-gHgaTa) recall the alxluction of Si la in the 
tidmaynM. The minister needed to bring things to a happy 
conehisinn is here called Goniukha. and he displaya tlie 
qualities which Jlhasa, borrowing from Ihc BfOutt-kathi, 
gasc to Yaiigondharayana. The heroine ha.s her counter|Nirt 
in the Vasaiitasena of the Littlt Clay Cart, being a courtesan 
(in this case only a prospective one} whn wishes to emancipate 
herself fnim her trade. 

The whole story is divided into n hunclrert and twenty- 
four "waves" [to«7pgu), or, like Gunodbynb work, into 

t>r, '*'*'*“*y' * ISMj 11^ »d.. 
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eightctII book^ fifteen of whidi Are ^utliciitics. Of the reiimm- 
ing three, the sixleesith IcUs of the denth of Urtnyatia nnd his 
wivest who dceide that it is time to go to henveii. and kill 
theiiiMdvL^. The la.st two hooks give some legemia. Soriiadeva 
is a bom story-teller. He shapes the rough stones of popular 
lilcniturc into gems sparkling with gaiety. 

Aniuin? the iwjplfc whinn he de«ctibe* are ike foot who, being 
hqnKr>% tuui eiitcn seven cake? and wishes that hir hud started witii 
the flfrvenlh ; another ttaTin|r been toUl to guanl the front door* 

puts it m hlb bApk and goes off to the tliealrr with it t and ihe three 
fa&ttdJuii» of wh<icD the Unit cwiuiot eat riee becaiiK tie 

perccKi^s the tiurte of cverytldng whieh its roots have dinwri from 
tlie ground, the woOfid i^uiplaLiui Hint Ida girl sundla of the gwt'* 
niilk on whldli she wns fed as a bal»y, and the Ihinl <riwnot flkep 
tftecntiw then: is a hair uoderf id* nev^n inattreisM^ 

Thieves were always sevci^ly punished in India- But 
their cunning is Hdmured. It is the snme with the worthless 
man who has risen to Idgh ofhee i vve laugh at his tricks 
ajid jeer at liis dupes. Kings and even gods are outwitted by 
rogues, and their diflieiillics are a source of fun. 

The most amusing aiircdote* deal with feminine frailty. 

'fbr mimciilauji clrplumt nf u Idnfr Iw btxn hart by a fnlh 
A Voice ffOJu hea\ieii onnDini-oe^ that it will rise Bjjtun when it ie 
tcnichcd by a chaste woTnen h The ladte* of the itcnmcnt mid iIidk of 
the rilyi to Uie tltimber of eighty ilNJUssnd^ pai» liefore the ckphttati 
wittbOiit producing luiy clfeel whatever. At last a ponr servnnt, 
ugly mui dirty, pcrfomui the. miracle. 

Other stories are in honour of the tcndEr, faithful wife. 
An old couple recall their [last and sec themselves always 
united—an Indian Philemon and Ihiueis. But a rule the 
wofumi and the iiscetk ore objects cif satire. 

While Cumidhya sometimes follows Buddhism, Somaticva 
b decidedly a Si voite and a warshipiicr of Durga. lie describes 
the liloudy orgies performed in her honour. The halTsavage 
Blub cNinrtuet nrnn-^htmU in order to supply their godil^ 
with regitlfU- victinn?!, and magical ritesj are perfomdeil with 
blood and entrails, Ttie cult of the “Mothers" and the 
activities of witches arc painted in lively colours. We sec 
women and girls praying in the temple of the phallus (lingd).^ 
Siva doats ulKJve alh and the author even makes him rcccivi: 

* TIutt" li nidhlnn cibwnir lli^ cult. Sec A, Uaftiv Wrii^w™ dt 

riwie la Ut, vtA. a. Purti, 101^ 
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MfciMitijp from a bodhisaiti'itt JimutD^'nhana. MnniKn (stt above, 
p. BIS) does (be name thing in liis Ndgdtjmida, For tlie life 
of the miaftle daj!$cs the Kathd-itarii-idgara is an invalunblc 
source of information. 

Within this collection is a smaller coUcetion entitled the 
Fdfl/a-pofTrAntuWoriM, the “ Twenty-ftve Tales of the 
Vampire ", by an unknown author of unknown date, Tlie 
versifi«iti.>n is simple, the foundation h Tnntric, and the whole 
seems lo be intended as an exercise in [>o$iing riddles. 

liiiTry day a Yrijfl hnaight to King ViknUftoanu « fniit. wlikft, 
ftwontuifl to tlie csjstom. tlw Ring bntideil to hU tjTKnurr. But 
one day the tame inonkey bit the fnrit, nad out fell a priceless jearb 
FJonouf ubU^ tlie King to return the Yog* ut erpia* «rvi«. Ht 
ueirfprc Hgwd to ^ nf^ht to llic mid nl; tlw 

t>r the Yogi*—it H a v«y idjiling fleeiro—he him 

tjie body of a tmingcf] man, which Ins had to Msek ml m Arinin pUc€ 
Btid la a (vriain imutopr. AcoordiOK to Brahumnic ideas, lo toucli 
A corpse "waa llie w^jrst d^E^lc^nenl, 1>ixmliig^gmtiticLBi wen? th#!' 
Kent of cklnomAcai Tht Kiim, true to Ills pmmuie, took 

the ootT* over hk ithuukkr. Tlieii tin? v^inpirr wbkh ihrrlt In tlic 
body said, “ O Kiri^, the TDUd ta To tieiprlJc tlie way, llili 

atop.* the not sinfy licgiiLf. Itcnds with ft point ofiTusuistry 

which the Kin|f must settle urtfli^r tmin of a eiioe, HATtlly lnim he 
^dy<m hh opinifiiip when tJfcc corpae Is AgnEn hnnging on iu 'trcev tiic 
King must jignln dclArh it and plnor it cm hU nhoulder wnid the 
UendJ^h hii3gJitcrcif the imd again the vuinpire hav'h, " O Kir^i 

the road is long/* and so on. 

Some of these talcs are cruel and rdenttess in their paint- 
mg of human perfidy, others are amusing and witty, 

iFoj" example, the dsughlee of u HmlittMiti wdjb iijd£e*j Jn marriage 
by three vuit4:fri. While lurr talhei- wna piiEKted which to chm»e 
Hl» stepped oji ii bluek Hcmke and fell tkad, Wddi-dc>ctoise»mc to 
^Ive her anrl, after nuaoy ineaintnllom^ fleciuifij that, ItavLiiir heeo 
hiUcn by u Uook snake, she wa* indeed ihrad. Her fitncniJ 
Mmaaonlcs {t^kdra) were performed* and of the ihm lovers o«e 
ellmLed on to the p>-fe by her nhJe, Mnotber eTtahlithcd hhnaielf m 
a Yogi on the plate where her nahea were, and the third took to 
wuulcriiig ai a mesdiewfii munk (paTimynlr4j, lie liiippened to 
go into the hou^ of a Bmlunjui, mid waa* horrified to aee the eA>tlict, 
nagry witli her ehild^ which would oot leave her In pniec to do 
her coQltitig, tliraw it ftdo the hw. He n-ftiAed to take roi)d in the 
houK, but the Hnihinan ciUiiied his ierupk& liy taking a book und 
f^lnc a Moofru, or spell, wlicrru|jou the eJdkl r»ted m if 
he luul *lept. At night the >oung njonk irtole tlie book *nd mn to 
tlie btimink'-ef^Miid. lie H-sid tiu? %pdl and Ids twlored ro-e. living, 
and iirith her the auitor who tuul bceJi buTiied with her. The Yogi 
wtts Xhm too, and there they wm, all three, again idnindnff the 
lady, Wlio ohouJd have her T 
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Tlw Kmuafiswtrtd = “ The mm rcanimiited her b htrialher, 

hc<t(Uite be fi*Tis hcf life* He wkj wna ttUrm with her k tliriThir 
her hrolii^f. Ofily the i»Jtn who did jiwthii>g at all^ the Vogb cam he 
her hu4b*nd. 

A pmhiem widiih the KJn^ eaiunat nolve 1 a that of the itdatfon- 
l^hip between the children and (fmndchildrEii ui m nyithcr maoisff 
by her mn and fif lief damgiiter nmnied by her fathrr. 

Bat the vampire^ who is Siva h|niiAclf*«itiflfied irith ICinE^a 
oonAtanr'ji. reTeoi* hj liiin Ihe evil itltcnlhijiat of the \iigl* who 
wbhe* lo MJ tlic King wfUi the old cif Ihe ilcniana andt by doing 
niBgkr with hla boeij% to obtain occmlt pcrtnzf^ The Ivin^ vinyv the 
Yogi and gets the njiigk power for hlmKlf, and the ** Talcs of tile 
VonipiTe ^* end. 

Many of the stories in this work appear in other literatmetii 
without it being possible to deterntine their origin or line 
of descent. Western motiveis are lo be found in it^ One such 
is the story of the Trojan Horse, which occurs three times 
in Indian literature, in plays or ictleSf witli the local difference 
that the animat is on elephant, 

Needless to the SrttAd-mrii-^agara was Ukewtse much 
imitated. The momier in which the stories in it are boxed one 
in another is simpler, but less tmtural, thnn in thePancAafuolru, 
m which they arc introdueed according to the sense and serve 
to prove on argument. 

Tlic Seventy Tales of the Parrot is 

fl work of the same type^ but not of the same value, as the 
K ai/id-^arit~sdgariK 

A yoimg mercknnt, being obllgi*d to on a biiiiiu»s |oinMy, 
leases'Uiit wire in llie keeping of two parrots, which mre really tw* 
fiitruthrtrL-m which ha^x heeiL eacipeHnL to five in thU Eurm omaiig 
men for n fsertmim time. On the first day the young wife meuruA 
her absent hustfand ^ on the vwmd ibe La ho^ ; ntid on the 
ttUjil eomploins to her frlmdsr flu their mlvlee she accepts on 
afisigmntioii, and ndoran herself to go to it. The hen pnmit 
bi?e# and iieitily lioa h4:r neck wrung for iU Tlw encki 
on tilt other lumd* ftppitjvcs of the woman'll puipose, but wnma 
licT UiML if the h caught the will have loeaetricate hrr»clf like a 
eertniti fvDmar , whose story he pTocceds to relate. It ia an lnti!nsety 
c 3 tdtifig Btof> * JUKI the wife paU off her iiiexting till tlic neat day 
in order h> hear tlie end. But tl*ie porrot doea not tell Uic end 
until the follawing rvraingt and at once begins imother *hiry. Tlie 
aasigitntkn ia pui otf from evtndng to evctUcig, nad after seventy 
evenings have been in hearing storici of the liilthlesous* of 

women, viUleh la ceprelieniible, of that of men, which is ptwalonabV, 
of liaxiota, Ibim'ei, Ixiguit aseelics, and oliMir kindi of rogue^ the 
kii&boful letuzTu from hi% foimiey and nil I* well, 

► Hictuud ikhniliSt, ^iJiom|dnrl. WmitfiefiFr, ed. mid tram.* KkJ, 

IS04 ; ijmaliiqT, td, mid inm,, Stollgart, 1890. 
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Pomrjgraphic and obscene stories im? found Ride by side 
with subtle and tromc, which, it is true, luc conHider- 

ebiy fewer. On the whole, it is a very incdkicix collection, 
interesting only for the great eartent to which it spread outside 
India ".I For this work, the author of which is unknown, 
is one of those whtcli has lietti most widely read and 
translatdh It was through Persian translations, the first 
of which, the Tuiindma, is of the fourteenlli century, that 
the “ Talcs of the Parrot " entered the literature of the world. 
Etuope was particularly taken by one story of an ottltal 
by tire imjm&ed on u young woman, the Lhenie of Trutram 
and Ymilt. 

shall never be able to say how inucli India gave and 
how much it took. Tim story of Sind bad the Sailor scema, 
on the evidence of the jkriib historian Mas'iidi (tenth centujy), 
to 1 m of Indian origin. It begins just Uke the PnwrAohiHlm. 
A king entrusts his sons to a wise man, who promises to make 
tiicH) leameti at the end of six months, Who knows how many 
In^n elements there are in the Story of the Seven Sages 
(V’iiiers) f The construction of the .troAmn Slights is entire!v 
Inditm. Jt is said that the prototype of the eontfuning 
narrative is to be found in a Jain comnientary,* unci tiiat the 
chief elements in the cottecUon arc Itidian subject*,* 

We should also mcntloji the “ Thirty-two Tales of the 
Ttirorie’*, the “Thirty-two Talcs cjf Mendicant Monks”, 
and the “ tieean of Tales ”, They differ greatly in age, and 
also in value. The period round about the fourteenth century 
was favoumbk to the output of such works, which wert 
produced to saliety. India, adapted to Mussulman rule 
and divided into smalt states, lived sliom of her ancient 
glory. The great men of her history were made the subject 
of tales without a shade of Iniih- IVr iters found a 
cantankerous pleasure in telling tlie great ones of the earth 
what they thought aboiil; them, 

la Itw ihe ’* Test of Atm/' a thief ooodcouwd 

to tlcnili (theft ttetiig vtiy enielb' panUhed liecauic ft wns verv 
(Iimcuh to ((etcet the author) uyi tJmt he Iuh ilie seiscl iif gmwljig 
golfl and nudchiji it bear fruit. The King leaps at thr ciuuwe of 
^ m, itqU iih, -llOr 

I ^mxrk^JiUddha^Mkithlrnt UpiyUdi. JllOft. 

H. <l*ir Milk pt Vttt Soil*,” 

ItMMu ^ 


in 
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■nnliiDg hituidf ffch, (md cdK Uw lliirf to him. Tht Ultto- preiKO^ 
the ground fur sowing# and l^p-n saj-* tiuit a ivJni; la no 

lib imrt. A Uibf* 1 m: owinot iki^ foi lib I twle iti to steal 

it » BO a lima has wver titoEcii 13 needed. Such a tTHUi U nt 4 
lo'be found, the King binuelf b not bknieLcaii. anil tht thief U 
pofdonecL 


III 

niF_ tlOMANCiS 

Damfiftr JBflifid* 

Except that they &ie Tiritten 'm prose, the Lidiiiti roiuanects 
haw the quoiittftj and defecLs of the poetiy of the A'dxtj^u*- 
nier« is the sanie superabundanw of descfriplioas, far¬ 
fetched itjiHges, unexpected aimUcs, ptms, and long comjjouud 
wolds which dctfuiiid sustained atteution from the reader 
and, when the sentence ends, give him the pleasure of having 
solved a prohlem. The subject is usually taken from folk¬ 
tales, fairy-tales, and other M'orks of imagination. This 
nucleus of fiction is wrapped in amass of details taken from life. 
So, although the plot is improbable, tlie romance brings 
before our eyes aceucs whidi arc at once pictures<jue and real. 
TiVhat distinguishes it from the talc is its finished form, TSie 
constructiou is the same as that of the collcctionB of talcs— 
episodic stories contained in a connecting narrative. 

The most famous romance-v,Titcr of India isDaJidin f seventh 
century), the learned exponent of poetic tfieorj' and auttusr 
of the the “ Mirror of the ,\rt of Poetry . 

Maintaining that verse is not a necessary attriimte of poetrj' 
and lliat it sometimes clothes the prosiest ideas, he uses prose 
in Ills poetic work, the Dasakuiniifo-ckariUl,^ the Adventures 
of Ten Princes written in the “ style of \'idaTblia ” (Bcrar), 
In Dandiii'a time dllfepcnt regions had their own poetic 
style. That of Vidarhha aimed at the ten chief conditions of 
beauty, which include the use of compounds, but also clattty, 
rhythm, sweetness of stmnd, and pleasantly surprising 
TOctaphots. The style of Gaudu in Ueng^ was suited to lofty 
subjects, and set out to render their majesty by complicated 
turns of [)hrase and very long compounds, Dandin as'oids 
this style ; tliat of Vidarblia, emlicllishcd with ornaments 

^ TnunBl^tEd iiiict ^pcrrauBn by J. 
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{aiai/Jsara), suits the eisy narrative of liis picartaque 
ninmijccs. Ttie adventure of eneh of the ten princes is a 
roruaiice, fuJl of ruses, an Incliaj, GU Bias. a runmnee 
of manncTB. the Da/akumdra-fharUji is of the hijjhrst interest 
T^ntness the daily life of a king, with its duties and its 
advHjitages. The latter an- «>inparativcly few ; bomlom 
and ftur scctn to W royal prerogatives. A prinoess plavs at 
hnl] ill honour of the gcxJdHs. and the game is a prolude iiv 
tlie choice of a husband. Tliis trace of an old rion-Arvau 
custom IS of groat importance to folklore. Popular festivities 
are giveu in detail, Draina and force have Kimetimes taken 
s«nes from Dandin (e.g. the LiUtf Chy Cart). Never has 
the underworld of a city been better painted. 

Dandin is an enemy of all hjTJoorisy, The frankness of his 
her^s always borders on cynicism, if not on lack of consctence, 
fbudamcntal tion-morality. One of them orders a town to 
^ loo^* It IS full of old skjnfltnts, he says, who are too 
fond of theu- money, ajid they must be shown that the goods 
of this world are pcrislmhle. Besides, the proceeds of the 
pi^e wtU enable him to restore the fortunes of a poor man 
who Juis been mined by a courtesan. 

Another commends an adultery bv which poor parents 
^ve been re^ued from poverty. \Vliut is called crime may 
mvc the religious merit of a good deed. Love-scenca a« es^ieciat 
favounles witli the author. The iucident of Prince Pramnti 
^ng asleep in the forest and transported to the lied of 
Pnne^ Navamalikn is of great delicacy. On another 
occasion Datidiu creates for him.self extreme difficulties of 
hinguagc, as wc have already seen, for a lover whom his girl 
has bitten on the lips cannot prononnee labials, and the 
author perfonm the most remarkable Utitrs de fora to avoid 
them. j\s a master of Sanskrit he is ineomparnblc. The sweet* 
nes and musical harmony of bis stvle liave never been 

wiiile Diindin’s painting of reality is intensely interesting, 
the adventures of Ids heroes leave 115 cold. There are too many 
marvels. The gods Ukc charge of the berta's as soon as real 
danger threatens them, and fate {kanrtan) has predetermined 
everything. We know tbul aU will end well, and oro merely 
amused where we should like to he moved. 

The work is divided into chap ten* entitled " Sighs ■' or 
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** Brcnths (ucAtWsdxa). It was Mt tinflj^ishcd. or ebu it 
has been mutilatefl* more probably the former- Instead of 
ten Toiniuices we have jfceven* ami the l^cginnlug h by another 
hand J In this respect Dandin^s work has lieen as unfortinmte 
as the the Kaghu-v(i^iaf and other works, 

Snbaridhu, tlie author of a nnicii admired rotnancse* 
VdsavadatiO^ gives ns talking birds, enchanted horses, and 
such tike, and plunges us into the Gauda style* with its 
interininsblc compounds, puns piled on puns, and too clever 
similes* His work is yjitnunUataljlc and barely readnble* 
Ofie must be very well up in the philosophic and reJigimia 
amtrovemes of the seventh and eighth centuries^ in the 
^^rious Sdstrets^ and in flfamJfcdra, to have an idea of the 
pleasure which a leanied iftful cultivated Hindu deri\'^ from 
this lab<irio^ts Tendings 

Tiic subject of the book is as follows : — 

A priace ^pces nn mUtuqfwa jrrinecfii In a dream ikmI in kiive 
witli birr. SUr doea likewi^jie^. The eon^'emlioti uf Lwo pnmts 
VfhicH tJie prince cvefbeara one nigbt icUi turn of lier JovCf. V%i(h 
tike aid of iiif icindly binls the loven arc nhJe to meet, euid cm Xhc 
night ijefore Itie priaew la to inoiry Ute rolcr of the Vitl>TMlluirt» 
at tfit Kine'i cnmmmid they Oce on a nini^eal After vnri^u* 

uMlvetiLufCfi, VaKiViMJAtta is Lumed tnto stone, but tht? Umoh of ihe 
prince restotea her to life, ej to tlue Vifcrmmrrrd^- 

Tlie interest lies in the descriptions—those of the beauty 
tif the ptincess^ which a« too frank for our taste or too 
comjjlicated <she is mkiapdJa like a grammar-book, her 
fc€t being painted with red lacquer as tJie acotions of the 
(jrammar ore marked with ted lines); and those of fmtu«, 
such that in which the lion of the i^wn has dawed the 
elephant of night so tlial the rising stin is blood-cotourrd* 
llicre are yet two other works of the seven l b ceut ufy 
wluch are still famous, the Ilarahn-thariUi and KadambitrL 
llarsha lias already been mentioned in connection with 
hw plays* llis court |>ocl, Baim, wrote a romantic biography 
of his sovereignt the tliirshn-rJtitrita^ which is a panegyric 
in proiM? with occasional passages in verse. Religious 
ceremoiucs lake u p a eonaidemble place, and Ran a, a pious 
Brahman, docs not lack opportunity to describe tliein in 
ilctaiL Yet anotticr quality makes hiui useful ; he likes to 

» 4\, GMWTQittkh Sitr/xMi^kr Vn^if^TMuehw^^ uniJ 

daa UHTT. 
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t^k abmit himwlf, niid ;fo we can reconstmct the Ufc of 
n ttuti] of Irttcrs of the time. 

The t:xtni\'agaiit pmise of the King, of his outwnnt man 
luid his tnicnts, hnrdly interests ns. except that it is written 
in a choice *nd careful style, Batna, who is more of a pout 
than Siibandhu. writes in a less rompltcaied style, lU though 
strings of atljcctivc?s and jiarticiple^ make him monotonous 
to read. When he desorilKs the death of King Pnihhakam- 
vardiuiiio, Ilnrshfl’s father, he achieves a dramatic note. 
One of tlie physicians, a youth of eighteen, fanatically 
attached to liis sovereign, kills himtfdf on a pyre. The Queens, 
tncludiog llarshii's mother, resolve not to sun-ive, and l>id 
touching farewells to all around them, even to the (towers 
in the ganlen.* 

Another romance of Bana is Kadamharf^ which was left 
unfinisheil by the auUior but was coutioucd by hh sem 
Bhashiia Bairn* Its subject is taken from Ute Kaihn^mrii' 
sdgara. and it tiio consists of a «irics of stories one wittiin 
another. A young Oumdalu girl * brings a parrot to King 
Sudraka. Tlic bird, which Ims lost its multicr and has been 
piously brought up by a dcvotcfi father.^ as Qhjia w&s htmsclfi 
tells its own story and then repeats the story ■which H has been 
told by the snge Jabnh^ whosceye jtecs past existences through 
the prescnl. The «tory is Teiy ifivotvcd* Two pairs of lovers 
Oiipire to reunion and n'arh it only after long and cruel 
waiting. But death itself h the moment uf rebirth, and the 
tears of grief are tears of joy—hi another life. 

The text is vcjy" httni to read, even for one who kncpws 
Sanskrit thoroughly* But Indian eritjes lulmired this 
work, with all its (lifbeullics^ Thty have above alt c^teenasd 
its |Miwcr of sugge^stioii {(ihvani), which causes the rradcr 
to live in a dfeaiTi-W'orld. t or us there are too man v assonanceSf 
as in SubafiiUni, and the nh uni lance of mythological allusions 
sofiietimes titukcs it hart] to follow the story(, w'hicli is already 
Complicated t-nough. 

Ilona was severely eritieizec! hfty years ago by A. WeWr.* 

* All pf tUif iuhjm Ul Bh-cn liy p, iMoCkiif \u Mitaiuta S. Uci. 

IjtjjliiJl tramlalbn by CowuU MEpii TluiRiai, ilk\K. 

^ ^ iiAT ^ ^ " mlstnl nrul dcvfpi^i^ hi.mi *f die moniw 

bomliHi * Boihiniui wooion. ii uaiutiiitfu l by iUddioj}, 

* lu irnii^hf Atrrffcn, I 
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WVber tike&s Iiis prose to u mnk juogk in which ha* 
to etit down tile undeigrowth before one can penetiutc itj artd 
difllcult and utiknown words lie rn wait for the reader as 
wild beaj^ts watch for the truvclltr. Bill o^e ^ihouFiJ rccognisic 
Baiui'^ gift of description, hh art of using eontrest (c,g. the 
peace of the hermitage and the bustle of the King’s court)* 
atid above all his love of colour* ILiong after one has read 
hint* when one has triumphed over sentences a page und 
a ludf in leiiglh* one^s eyes are still dazzled. 
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THE ART OF INDIA 
I>rTuoDL'crnQN 

T SHALL here Attempt to show in the evolution 

^ of the chief le^tlirLic teiidendea to which Die art of 
ZnclltL lias been subjecL With this purposCp I sliaU 
times simplify ffreatlvj at the risk of being ineomplete and 
slightly distorting the facts. A sketch, as wc knew^ iti a few 
lincfi^ which ore usually untrue because they arc itiolaied 
and cxaggcratetlp often renders a moTement more ccirreetly 
tlmn a dmwmg which copies the tiuxld faithfully in nil its 
details. After foSlowtng the various tines of development 
which we eneoimler tram the third century u.c, to about 
the eighth century of our era and sketching some of their 
bter extensions^ all that will rctmdn for me to do will be to 
put tc^ctherp to tie as tn a bouquet, these various tcjidcnciea 
which curve, cross, and mingle, that wc may have a gcncarol 
%iew of the whole of IiidLan art and determine its posiLiou 
omong other arts,^ So wc shall have quite a differenl view of 
that art from that given by an cxauiiuation of tis various 
periods in order of time, which I have attempted dsewhere, 

Tlic art of India lias a very great evocative powcTp ehicfly* 
perhaps, w'ith those who do not know much about it, and 
very' diffcretit conceptions arc the resylt. 

People usually think of dark temples overloaded with 
decomtioin or shadowy caves in which hcnrible luigntar 
giith stand scowling above pyres on which w'idowB are burned^ 
or ride on cars over the bodies of their wor^hippem. If 
we clem- away the theatrical aspect and reduce the piclure 
to true proportions, we cannot say that it is cntiriely ivTong, 
but it represents only one part of lute ICndu orl or certain 
forma of the Tan trie art of TibetiH 

In Great Britain the fame of the Taj Mnhfd has pstaln- 
lished a picture of an India of white marble iiabices 
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inlnid with coloiiml flowers^ with bttiboiis domes and 
minarets reflected in still innks of water-Tiuit India 
exists, |jnt it is a comparatively late Maimmim^lan lodia^ 
whose JirL* already in decay, is chiefly connected with Persia- 

The discoven" of Gncco-Bnddhist art made a great 
impression on Lliuse who believed in the ahsoluic supremacy 
of the GtXTk genius and held tliat the excellcnc^e of an art 
ilea In the accuracy \vith which it copies the real. To ih^n 
Gr»c<HBuddhE!St art seemed the norm to which everything 
should Iw refemd, while the other tendencies of Indian art 
could only be decadence* 

There is something to be said for oil these vnriom points 
of view'* but they only touch the edge of IndLoji art* They 
upon only one aspect of it, a decadent or unoriginal 
aspect, which is^ moreover* presented in a distorted nmnner. 
So they mis^ whaL is ctssrntiiil m that art* its central |>art 
—the age of complete maiurityf which idcali£<^ forms 
(Gupta art, tliat of Ajonta and Ellom, fmm the Bflh to the 
ninth eentuT>'); Ihe age of youths of love of direct, lively 
naturalism which prct^ded it (the art of Bimrhutk Sanchi* 
and Mathura* from the third centun* b.c, to the second of 
mil era); and that very personal art of Southcni India which 
formed n bridge between the two periods (the art of 
Amoravati* from the second century to the foiirth)^ 

There ore certam conceptions which arc found in almost 
all reiigluus arts* They seem so obiiHcMis that one hesitates 
to mention them- Let us, however, run over them briefly. 

A religious art , as we know, does not try to create original 
find individual w orks; nor dot's U as a rule Iry to imitate 
naLurc mid to he analoiiiiefilly comets Each arUst receives 
a iraditloDf and he tries above all things to respect it^, while 
setting his ovm stamp on it> nlmn^i in spite of himself* mid 
HO euntrihuting to development. Ife want^ lo represent the 
beatiiy and txiwcr of the gods. In India tlmt jxiWTt is 
indicated by Uic many arms of the god^ wtuch ftl2i4> Jserve lo 
multiply the number of his aLtributes^ 

In the reliefs, the «*hief persons are soiiietiiiics rnade 
larger than the otherSt in order that the may be clcariy 
uuderstoodi and also that they may provide centres to 
attroct the eye and so produce a piciL'^aiit comptysitiou and 
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prevent monutony. The flame persnn may nripear wvcrol 
limes in variouw episotiRs. for the object is lo tell n story, often 
a compUeated one, while prcscrvEn)|t unity of compoflilion 
nn<l deiH>nition ami keeping the episodes connected, Tlie 
perspective is vertical, things at the back being placed liigh. 

In decoration India does not nsnally aim at the impression 
of harmony «nd calm given by motives set in fnynt of a 
deUtohed luickgrouiid, without overlapping each other. It 
has, on the contrary, a love of tlie impression of life, vibration, 
and movement given ijy motives piled one on another and 
intertwined, what is commonly calterl hottor nicur. 

Spreading as it did over a huge sub-contihent, in the course 
of over twenty centuries, Indian art has mativ different 
^pects. Yet to the eye which tries to soc it as a whole 
it presents undeniable continuity and even a ccrtaUi unity. 
One can realize this if one contrasts it vrith the arts which 
suiToimd it, and foliovrs, through their development, certain 
motives, such as the slanting hips (see below, p. SgO). What 
is constant and personal in Indian art emerges when it is 
compared with Khmer art, for instance. Indian art is 
sensual, living, and essentially graceful, and it sets great 
store by decoration lioth in sculpture and in architecture. 
In its most different aspects one finds the sinuous line of 
the human body, exaggeration of the signs of feminine 
Iieauty, the slanting hips, and the crowding and ovcrTnpping 
of figures in the reliefs. In Khmer art, on flm other hand, 
the Lidian tiltcft hips soon disappear uiid bodies tend to 
the straight, verticjil line, to hieratic poses and frtmtality- 
A man coming into contaot with tlicsc two artv for the fltrt 
time is seldom equally allmjctcd by liyth. If he is drawn by 
the life, the voluptuousiu'ss. the casiialiicss nnd fancy and 
luxuriance of the art of Indio, KlimiT .sculpture will nt first 
seem cold a»d stiff; if he is siJM?cptible the hieratic 
dignity and nestrainHl grandeur of Khmer art, he wilt be 
cmbarrHs.scfl by (he opulence aud ovcr-fJnid intertwilling 
Hues presented by Imlian figures and decoration. 
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Ilatfippa And MohmjA-DArr* 

The art of Haraptia and Moheiijo-Darcj h much doJier 
to that of Sumer and Sudaiiaf that bj of Mcaf.ijKitajiita and 
Persia^ witli which, hoWTCvef^ it musl not be confused* than 
to the Indian art which succeeds it^ In rcligioti the rcUttiptia 
ficcm to have been the same. It is nut* therefore, as Iniiiaii 
art, but as a branch of the great eivjlLzation which seems to 
have lifid its centre in Persia and Mesopotamia tliat this 
art should be studied* Kothing of wliaL will be essentint to 
bilPT Indian culture seems to exist yet. I sbaD therebire 
Apeak very briefly of the art of .^lohcnjo-Daro. It is a 
prologite to the art of India, but a prologue quite distinct 
from the main Uiemc, nlihotigh we are Ijcgtnning to suspect 
that certain tnwiitirms rnay perhaps luivc survived. 

SeaU of the SIohcnjo-Dani style were fouticl a Jong time 
ago* but it was only lately that excavations in the InduA 
vdtey brought to light i’ivo targe cities, regularly built of 
bnck, with thick waUs^ the constnicti<m of which reminds 
one of Mesopotamia, and many admirably engineered water- 
chamiels. Variouis 4>bjects have been discovered—a curious 
little bust tPL 1, A), a statuette of a danL-itig-girl, painted 
pottery^ jew'rts, utid, above all, quantities of srals. These 
seals luive an uitrkiiiahk family likeness to those of Susiann 
and McsoiKitauna^ but their style is |H.HSulLar and the signs 
which they tjear, not yet deciphered^ arc quite unlike those 
of cuneiform wTiting and Icxik leas devdnpcd^ Whcreaks 
cylinders arc ftequent in Mesojiotamiiiii none is found in the 
civiii'^tiou of Harappn and ^lohcnjcvllfiTO* >ioHt of the 
seals arc adonuHl with the same bull (Ph R)* showing only 
one bom, in front of an uncertain ob|cct, which is always 
the same. This subject recalLs the religions of Sanier, Some 
seals arc decorated with c^nlmlly IndiHii animals^ such as 
the elephant and zebu [PK I, V). TJicse ver^' wcU-executed 
designs already hctEild the animal art of Tndlii, and the 
style of the tiuxlelliiig makes it difRcult to place ibcni 
very early. 

The dale of the aiicicut dviUmtlons of the Indus is not 
yet cstiiblishi*d. Mars lull I, who is responsible for the 
excavations and for the princiisal work dcnling with these 
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questions, U inclined to give them the earliest possible date, 
the third or even the end of the fourth millenniiijti b.c. 
It is true that single seals, inscribed with chameters of the 
Indus script, have been found in the lower strata of the 
Sumerian excavations, but it is not absohitety certain that 
these scats, which were chidly found in clearctl-away rubbish, 
really belonged to the stratum to which they are asenbed ; 
moreo'ver, the civiliaation which used the script which we 
find on the Indus may have developed in the course of long 
ages and in different places. While some indications tend lo 
make us date the Mohen|Q-Dara culture further and further 
back, others point in the opposite direction. On some 
the modelling of the Indian animals seems fairly late. One 
bears a 5tylir.ed tree which recalls certain Itidian con* 
ceptious i another, a hunum tignre seated in the Indian 
fashion, tu the few scuLptures in the round discos'crod in i.he 
Indus valley, cetliuii details, euch as the lliittencd skull and 
Ojc hair-dressing, appear to show connexion with the ancient 
sculpture of India. Vases, with fairly complicated decoration, 
remind one of the pottery of tile second millenniuin. There 
are other such evidences. 

So, althnugh the Indus culture is almost certainly pre- 
Aryan, it may perhaps not be as ancient as was at first 
supposed. A thorough examination of a errtain painted 
wore nil over its area of dispersion, from the valley of the 
Indus to Hiiluchistan (Nal, etc,), and of the different 
prehistoric finds in India and other parts of Asia will doubtless, 
shed light on this problem. 
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OR the Vedic calt neither permanent buildings nor 



ipcpresentnticm® of the gods are necessary. Did an 
srehiteeture in durable moteriab, stone or brickj exist from 
the earliest days of Indian civilization properly so cralhid T 
It is hardly likely, for no trace of any such ardiitectnre has 
surv'ived, and the caves cut in the rock reveal imitation of 
wood in almost all Uicir details (I*i. II, Bk Save, therefore, 
for a few copies of foreign arehiteelure, we nuiy take it that 
all the ancient architecture of India, apart from the caves, 
was wooden. We know wliat it was like from about llic 
second century ii,c. onwards froru the imitations of it in 
the rock-hewn caves, from the monuments represented in 
reliefs and pointings, and from the baluslTadcs uf the tifipat 
(Ph n. A), which we shall discuss presently. 

As soon as architecture mokes its appearance in Indio, 
two distinct currents are seen. Some motives am derived 
from the I'Jcal wooden construction, others ure imported 
from the formerly Acliffimcnian and now Hellcnizcd world. 
The development of these motives is clear enough. To 
describe it. I filiBll make use of the work of Jouveau-UubTeuil, 
adding several ohservations of my own. 

Is tljc wood construction purely local ? It is hard to ssy. 
Cotnbor. points out curious likenesses to tlie wooden 
architecture of Lycia, hut the forms which lie mentions 
seem to rcsidt from the very' uw? of wood, and they may 
well have been invented simultaneously in different regions. 
Indeed, the long form with the “ Gothic" vault iPIg- 
is found in the huts of the Tmlos of India to-day. 

The most important motive in this wooden aiehitecture, 
the essential feature of all facades, is the horsc'Shoe-ahaped 
pKi^cction farming a kind <if caaopy over a door or window 
(PI. U. B). It IS often, peThaps the end of & vjiult 
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of the same shape. siJppArtcd by beams, the square eiuit i>f 
which lire seen on llic frtinl of the building on the inner side 
of the liorse-shoe (iU, II. fi). In lime this ojicning gradiiiitiy 
changes ; tin? ends leml to turn in and to Iweome omale 
(Pi. Ill, .V), In ndditioii, smaJicr openings appear beside 
the nmin one, Oii the facades of the caves, from the very 
beginning ^Pi. II, H), one finds false wincloivs of rvery si^e 
under horse-shoe arches. As art develops, these arches 
become more and more nunieroua and smaller and .iraaUerT 
It is an architecturaj motive whieli grodually becomes 
a decorative motive. Tlie fiiLse windows, which stood under 
the horse-shoes in the oldest examples, disappear first of 
all. Then the arehea. supported only liy balustrades and 
stepped toraiecs, teud to appear in wintinuous rows. Later, 
the balustrades and stepji^ cornices disappear in their 
turn, ami t.heir plaor is token by curved ctimices along whicti 
the arches, now minute, are set in lines, as at Ajonta 
[PI. Ill, A); they are called fciidtu Tlitiu n head appears in 
these tiny niches, hut it does not persist long [sixth to niiitli 
centuries). Later still, fairly large false nrehes are used bo 
decorate the towers (ji/f/uira) Nortlicrn art. In the 
Drnvidian art of the south they continue to be made small 
and to be used on cornices under ttie name of kttdtt, These 
kwivs grnduiilly ctose up completely and are cuTiamcntcd ; 
then they opeji out again, so as to give a new efieet, which 
is what we see at tlie present doy- They are also found iu 
the first pcrifal of Khmer art (the prv-Augkor art of 
CanilKHlin, seventh century), the art of Champa, and the 
first period of Javantae art. 

The horse-iihoe nrehes, as we have seen, are not the only 
feature of the ancient facades of caves. There were also 
(PI. 11, B) tmpeaiini-shaped openirigE, doors or windows 
(the jamhs mill columns of the wotni conitructioji usually 
sloping slightly inward}, woodc-u balustrades like those which 
we shall sec round the sfrljixur, and steppi^d cornices!, generally 
widening Upwards. These cumiees, whioJi are likewise 
imitated frotri woed, ore also found on the top of jbijpoj, 
(sec p. «fll and PL III. 11), ami capitals (Figs. 3, -i). 
Bniiistrndcs and stcppeit eomtees disappear front fa^'odes^ 
as I have said, in the sixth century, and instead wc Hove the 
curv-ed cornice adomrd witli htdtit. .^bout the some Ume, 
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above the capitals of pillars on elonjfintcd slab, with its ends 
curred on the underside so that they fomi hrackets, takes 
the place of the stepped form, which only survives on the 
siupas and ddgabas. 

Iti wooden orchitccttire the column is a simple eight- 
sided shoft — a tree-trtiiik hewn into plane surfaces — without 
capital or base; so we Hnd it in the oldest caves (P). II, B, 
and Fig. 1). But the Indian column is very corlv inJlueneed 
by foreign architecture. The imfiorted form is found in 
isolated Columns—the pillars of A^ka (third century a.c,), 
which sccm to be tlie most ancient stone monuments or 
sculptures in Indio. These mark the lioly places of Buddhism. 
They are very clt^ to Achtemenian art, and except in certain 
sculptures adorning them have nothing Indian about Ihcm. 
They are roun<l, slender eotumns, without a liase, with 
a bell-shaped capita] sumunmtcil by o lillel and an abacus 
carved with emblems (Fig. 2, and PJ. B). The column 
derived ftem wood constructiori and the imjxtrtcd type 
are very soon ama^amated, and the result is the Indian 
column with an eight-sided shaft bctwtHui the imported 
bett-stiapcd capital and a base of the same belt-shape inverted, 
Jis at Karli (Fig. aj. The llliet presently becomes a sort of 
cusbinii, RhfTve which is n steppe eomicc, itself surmounted 
by addotsed aniinats iKig. S). Tliin last motive is purely 
Acbjcmcnian, but it evolves. The human Jlgures riding on 
aiuiiinJs arc often ludimi in style and costume. Moreover, 
the motive is misunilcrstoud ; it no longer si-rvcs as :i support, 
as at Pcrsepiilis, and having nothing aimvr it iteenmes pure 
decoration, as at Karli (Fi^. A, 4), 

ChoDgeE take jdacc in the capital. Its development is 
like that of the rffiipn. the ttdgatm (»« p. afl2). and the summit 
of the small omomented pavilion of Dmvidmn art (pancAAoni). 
Tlic Iwll is pineticd in at the bottom luid so the capital 
becomes buHmtis (Nasik, Fig, 4). As this tendency is 
®tBggerat«l, the capital takes the form of a Ltirbiut, usuaDy 
rtblatl. In the ctassicid period (sixth to eighth centurj') 
capitals vary veiy greatly, the rmisrt frequent fonn being 
the flattened turban with ribbed and rounded sides (PI. Ill, 
A and It; Figs. 5 and 6, etc.). This turban is often set lietween 
on upper jiart which Gpiv-ads out upwards, possibly a tramt- 
fomiatiui) of the old stepped comiee, and a luw'cr part which 
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hpreads dawriwfinj^ and foims the tpp of a coJuittui (Fig^. O-,), 
Somelinita this Iasi element seems to emerge froiu a ttilek 
square pillur (Fig. 13 ). !u wooden areliiteetuFe tike CRpitaJ 
has esBctJy tiie same shape, os we see in the freseocs (Fig, 7), 
hut tJie turban is sjiialJ atid ihc part tM:luw looks like the 
CTjp of n flower or a vase. Tliis seems to Iw the form wliicli 
one finds again in the ekventlk ecnlury in Southern Didio, 
where^ it tievelops, vrilh some complications, dowti to our 
own time (Fig. 16J, Anolticr ca|jital of the eJnssicaJ nge is 
the bosket on the top of q jjqiuire piUar (Fig, 1 'ij. As ,lous'caii- 
DulireuJ] has showri,'^ it seems to be a transformation of the 
sem)'eircu.tBr relief of hoU'totuses with hanging hurts wliieK 
ndomctl the old piers (Fig. U), gradually developing (Figs, iO, 
!1), and being inihienced by the turban capital. 

In (he classical period the two aninials back to back on 
Uic top of the column arc replaced by long, tuutoit. hmeket- 
like slabs, curved undcmcBth and often eovcrerl witli ear^'ing 
(Ajanta and elscwJietc, Figs. S, 13^15). This feature, nmidoriicd 
save for simple semi-eirctes, we fuid about the same time in 
the south, at 31 iunulLipi]rarii, i>ften on a column standing 
on a lion (Fig, 8), It gradually develops in Dravidian art, 
at first iu the dirvcUoti of simplicity ; then, in the eleventh 
century, projecting comers spring frrjin the roimJed part, 
Md t hese grow mnre eomplicntcil and turn into (loral pendantB 
(Fig. IC), .Anfithtr type of slab, apparently (>cimcwbitt Inter 
thiiti the fiMier, ia foirnd in the cFassieiil perioj, espnnuiJy 
III Ellora—a long, flat, rectangular stone (Figa, II, 12 ). 

In Lhc classical perifHl lln-re is a great variety of coluniiis. 
The architects seem in a nianncr to liave playeiJ with all Uie 
elements which were at their disposal, cnjiitnls, round unii 
stiuare columns, uad top slahs of every shape, and t tie strangest 
ramhmations arc the result, Fr«]ncnt1y the column springs 
ff^mi a high base like a p^Jestal (Fig. 18) f ficqucnUv, too, 
a SLCtion of round i-ohimn is set between two stjuare portions; 
or the whole shaft ta square (Fig. 14); and wunetitjics turlmn 
arid rtasket eB|iitaU are found one on top of the other, the 
sliaft Ijcirig Mippcsed to spring from a pillar with a capital 
of ita own (Fig. !,'>). Oti the other hand, we find on some 
fa<,^Biles at UJota rows of plain square pillars without capital 
or ha-se. surmounted by dnt stabs. This simplicity lias its 

‘ (Mxirxvm. fig. 7 t. 
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cKanicter, but it may iKa-liaps only mean that ttie cave wn$ 
not complcicet. Between lliese plain shafts and combinations 
of pt^destal and column presenting tlic most complicated 
fomi (Fig. 15) aitd ornament, such ws hands and straight or 
spiral till tings (Figs. 5, d), one finds c^'ciy variety of fancy. 

From the earliest caves onwfuds, then? are taro distinct 
plans. One b intended for the dwelling of monks, the other 
for tJie lioll where men meet to do worship. TJic former ts'pe, 
in its earliest form, is merely o small apartment cut in" the 
rock, square or oblong, with "a Hat roof, round which an the 
cells of the monks. Presently the central hall grows larger, the 
upper part b sup|K)rtcd by columns, anil a oanctiuiry appeunt 
at the back and a pillarcft entmnee opposite (Fig, IT). In the 
otJicr type lUe plan is Jong and the njjpcr piirt, which is high 
and rounded, seems originally to Imvc been supported by 
wooden erelies, afterwards repbeed by stone aitrhes which 
are exact copies of them (PI. 11, It). The front is adorned by 
the great horse-shoe arch of which I have spoken. Two row?is 
of eolumiis, which lean inwards in the earliest pvniiiph»s, 
lead to the npsidal cud of the cave in which the dagabo 
stands (see p. Srtl; Fig. ; pis. u, B, and ni, B). 

Of the earliest ages of Indian art no mnnunicnt, other 
than the caves, survives. Architecture in stone or tmek 
must, therefore, have eomc in fairly ble- With the new 
orchileelure the prohleni of the remf arose, tlnly very small 
spaces could be eovertti hori*otitally, and the fndimis did 
not know- the principle of the vault, in which the stones, 
cut in tmpexiiun shape, lock together hy their weight. The 
roof Was therefore almost always of the corbelled tv|)c, tu 
which stones or hricks are laid hoiiaontally one on the oilier, 
each projecting a little beyond that below it. But even this 
method will only cover a small area, and the vault is 
dbproportiaimtely high. The vault may las masked by a 
wooden railing. The problem of roofing ex{ibii)s many 
peculiarities of Indian architecture, which shows grant 
virtuosity in handhng rather primitive technical melhods. 

In the buildings made, of lasting materbl we find again 
the two forms which we have wen tn the caves, based on 
wxiod consiruetton^tlie square or oblong building, a ceila 
when the walb ore low and far apart and a tower when they 
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are high and cloae together* and the long building, which 
afterwurdb grows still longier^ anil becomes a galler>'* The 
simplest iypt of cetla b found, with a row of cotunuis on one 
ride, in the stnall temple at SoLnchi [fifth century * Fig. 19),^ 
and, without a colonnade* in the smiUle^t rirfAa at ^tamalla- 
purnm (^venth century), wbieh has n large roof with four 
cuTTrcd ^^idc$ (PK J\\ A). Tlic long budding, with its curved 
roof terminating at each end in a horse-shoe arch, exists m 
its most primitive form at CiiesHirhi and Ter (Fig. 20) * 

Soon buildings become tnore complicated* Bolh types 
grow larger, and snmetinieji have a porcli in front. At the 
same time they grow taller* a4id the ttfla or tower seems to 
ri$e out of the basCf which is widened (PL IV, tt)** The roof 
of tile is developed und made in many stories, adorned 
with models of ^uaie or Jntig buildings in Ute round, as at 
MarnaJlapumm (PL IV« A) and Pattakndnl.^ I1ie eei/oe 
^ceni to l>e the prcduct of stone construction, and the towers, 
mth their curved lines, of the use of hrick. F^>r brick is 
easier to work* so making it possible to heighten the buildings 
and the use of fiat bricks produces more and more eorbcthngs 
and stories, which tend to umke the lines curved^ The tower 
at first consists of a cdi/a surmounted hy a cuniJincat portion, 
as at Sirpur (Fig. 23)** and is adorned with relief niodek of 
biiihiings* which we aho find on the pre-Angkor monutneiibi 
of the same period in Cainbodim The curvltincar form is 
graclually aecenimted and the deenrution marking the many 
stories is then composed of dmatakm^ a sort of ribbed turbans 
which Usually crowrii the t«iw'GrSp I^ter, tbi$ decoration 
is formed of small turrets (Fig. 24)* 

Towers and cellotr are combined in certain buildings 
ill the west uL the end of ihe clataical pcriml (PattakadaL 
Aitiolc, etc,). Later, the very high crilu becomes the essential 
element of tlic architccliire of Stnilhcni India tuid the 
curvilinear tower that of the north. In the south, the erifa 
continues to grow in height while the stones uf its rutif become 
more numerous ; no if eventually becomes the vimdnti, the 
sianetuary of the Dta^-idiiui teuiidr, the l>est-known example 
of w hich IS at Tftujore (tenth and eleventh emturie^, Fig, 21)* 

1 CCCTU, IBl- * Iblit, 147- 

• Ibid., IM* 153* Va»K * Ibid.* bgPL tEfT^4, m, 

^ IbkJ*. !I4J. isa. 
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In time Uie vimdna is as it were flattened, and becomes the 
gopura, or gate-house, chaiacteristie of Dravidian 
from the thirteenth century to the present day (Fig. 23). 
The ctu^'itinear tower {jfiJehara) is the principal elentciit of 
the northern temple from the eighth eentuty to mudeni tunes 
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(Fig, 24), Some Jain tcmjdes have domed halls. In Mysore 
there is a peculiar style : the chief part of the temple, winch 
is set on a base, is almost pyramidicaj. with re-eatnmt angles 
In the plan which give it a star shape. This form seems to be 
mtermediate between the northern tower and the southern 
ritnJfuz. 
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From the artihitcctitre of I»iiia In cjasstcal times those of 
Indonesia and Itido-Clutui are dcrii*ed. In Java, in its fiest 
period (cigJith to tenth century), the liuildings are chiefly 
ctlloi staniUiig on a liasc, with irtofs nnd models of 

building or little fWipat at the comers. In Indo-China the 
Cborti 11 rl of Annum, the pre-AngJeor Khmer art of Cambodia 
from tfie end of the sixth century to tiie ninth, and llm art 
of Dvamvati (in Siam) produce sanctuaries of brick in the 
Form of towere, not unlike the earliest towers of India, such 
as that at Sirpvir, Hut whereas Cham art onntinties ail 
through its development to use isofafed towers of Ijriek, 
sometimes accompanied by small oblotig huiliLngs, Khmer 
art evolves quickly, and abandons brick for stone. In tilts 
latter architecture. at first towers are arranged in groups 
and pj ramidical temples in stories nir erected in imitation 
of the holy tnouiitain—a conception which perhaps correspond a 
to tliat of Horobudiir in Java, Presently tlie two forms are 
combined and tiie towers arc amingctl on the pyramid, 
at the centre and eornm of the monument, as in the eastern 
Mebun and at Pri5 Rup ami Ta Ki*o; tlicn tlie number of 
towm on each story is increased and they are coimcctwl by 
^llories, tinaliy, the temple is enlarged, t!ie gaUrries are 
developed {since they^ often re.st on columns on one side only, 
they can W multiplied and ran otie into another without 
any effect of heaviness), the stories are thus connected by 
croM gaUeri^ and small isolated monuments are adiied, 
siicn Eis se<rtioits of gallcrtet^ s^aniling on n until the 

cUraination is reaehe<l in the temple of Angkor Wat (iirsi lialf 
of the twelfth century), which may be regarded as the most 
astonishing and the most perfect example of what can be 
done by an orchiteclnrc in which the oitly tnethod of ooverinff 
a apace is by the corhel vnidt. 

BKCORATtOK 

In decoration we nguin come upon the two eurrents which 

appear with tiie Brst nsc nf Indian art prtij'w.'rls'' so caited_ 

local art atid importwl art. We shall see them'again in the 
rcprescnialion of divini', human, and animal forms. The Icttal 
ornameut, of which there arc iinemcamplcs at Hharhut (second 
century n,o.). consists chiefly of heas'y plants treatwl in 
Ugh relief (lotuses and other plants with dangling gorhmds), 
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often o^c’ompBoicd by atjujilic oreatUTe*, etc. (PJ, V, B), 
Tlic Gtbcf type of deooraiion niolces U5C of a great number of 
motives from the Ifclleriized £ast, Mliich are usuaJly old 
AchH^mrniafi motives JiUghtiy aitereJ (Pl. V, C). Thus wc 
find animoJs. often rnneifuJ^ itddotsed or eonfrunUd, sometimes 
hnving tJie short curved wings known as '* Oriental wings " 
and aumnetiines prancing with little riders on their tmeks. 
There arc griffins, winged horses, lions, centaurs, serpent' 
tailed men. horses prancing in opposite directions in front 
of a car seen end on, Atlantes, heavy garlands Held by human 
figures, palmcftCA, etc. {Combaa's list}, 

'Fbc local style of ornament prevaits at Bharhiit. Later, 
on the gates of tlic Creat Stupa at SancHi, the imported 
style eonic!; (Jdo more prominence and the two styles, local 
and imported, aw fmmd side by side on the jambs (Pl. V, 
B and C). 

In the Gneco-Buddhist art which reigned in North* 
western bidia from shortly licfore our era to al)OUt the 
fifth century, more purely Greek motives are found. The 
GnecoTiomuri acanthus capital bearing a small Uuddhist 
figure seated in the Indian manner might be regarded as 
the symbol of that art, the fusion of two cultures. This capital 
and other decorative features peculiar to Graxo-Bud^ist 
art do not seem to have made tlwir way into the art of India 
in gcacral. Specifically Grain-Buddhist motives arc hardly 
found again except in Kasfunir (eighth to tenth century), 
wliioh fur a short time had an architecture of its own, employ¬ 
ing Greek columns and trefoil arches set in gables- On 
religious art and on ncpnisentalionG of the human figure, 
BS wc shall see, Grnxo-Buddliist art had a considerable 
influence- But in the decorative domain il made SitGe 
difference, and Etill less in that of arcHitc'Cturc, in which, be 
it noted, we have had no occasion to mention it at aJJ, 

In the classical age the old decorative motives altuDst all 
disappear. l>(^coration is diicJly sculptural- Fn^,'aii(w. pillar- 
tops, architraves, and piers are covercil with human figures 
and little seenru n'liich take the ptacc of motives borrowed 
from arcliitccture (PI, IH). 

In atl oges the amaitug imaginntioii of India in the 
decorative sphere luakea up for ita ignivnnce of certain 
technical processes of architecture. 
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T«R STCP^ 

The *Mj>n (PI. H, A) Is connected both with architecture 
and with sacred art^ nrid for that reasoft we shaU stud^ it 
by itself. It is a rundamentally Indian structure, appearing 
with Indian art itself and spreailing with Buddhism. It 
consists of a hemispliericnl mound of maiionry «st on a b»»c 
and crowned by a cubical lee " and an unibrclla. In smaU 
ttupa* the “ tec " is surmounted by a stepped comice. 

The origuis ami the purpose of the eh'fpo have been very 
clearly Uidirated by Foueher. It was originally a fiaicrary 
motiutneiii and tumulus, to hold the ashes of Buddha, which 
were, it is said, divided into eight parts and bid in eight 
tfupas. In later times Atoka found seven of these etrlpas ; 
the eighth was Icwt in the jungle, and it was said that the 
who giiardctl the relics which it containwl refused to 
deliver them up to the king. Asoka collected the asbea, 
divided them, and built a brge number of these gigantic 
reliquaries for them. So the function of the rttipn was 
cxteridcfl ; it served to protect the ashes of the saints and 
also, where ashes were lacking, other relics of the Blessed 
One. Finally, tisring become the chief form of sacred 
monument, it was used as a memoria!, to mark the scene of 
a niimctc or other great event. So, in districts w'Here the 
Buddhist faith was lively but Buddha himself had never 
been in his last eibteticc, itifpo* were erected where one or 
another .Tgtaka, an event in his previous lives, liail occurred. 

Stu'ptvt were of all sires, Tlie targe ones (Pl. II, A) were 
oftcnsiirroundcdby Ijaltistradcs with entrajicc'gotes,doubllcss 
tjitcndetl to keep out rimlign inRucntJcs and to btumd the 
holy ground on which the ymdakshii^ was performed, tlie 
rite of going round a beuig OT a symbol, keeping it on nne s 
right hand, to honour it. Sometimes sTUolkr Jifipiwoontaining 
the ashes of monks were grouped round the main edifice, 
tiiside teniplcs and at the inner end of the oblong buildings 
wliicli served as a place of prav'cr there were small irfujwi 
called d^ahaa (see nliovc, p» floS; Pb, If, B, and HI, B)- 
Aa time went on the xtupa grew higher and changed its slm}*. 
In the earliest examples the dome is as it were flattened anil 
the terrace is low (PI. II, A). Hy the tirst century of our era, 
both terrace and dome are considerably higbcT. Passing 
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through an solution similar to that of the capital, the dome 
aa^cs a bfllJ ahai^ the kwer part being drawn in. and 
the h^, especu^y m certain d^bas, becomes highw Uum 
ever (Ajanta. PL HI. ti). * 

The ttupa vanishes from Indio with Buddhism, but it 

SHiirir S times in the countries 

where the Buddhism of the Small Vehicle prevails-Cevbn, 

Burma, Siam. CamlxHlia. Ijioa. There it becomes vet faJler 
and more poinle*!, and is Uke the headilresscs of the'dancino^ 
^rls, having tJie fonn of a bdl, wide at the bottom and endiS 
in a spike above. " 

The earliest ttupof and ddgabat ore not ornamented with 
^lustradcs surrounding them are covered 
with meda^ons and frieas (Bharhut, etc). Elsewhere, ta in 
the Giwt Stupa of Sanchi, the balustrades arc only a plain 
n'^'?u railings, and the reliefs are grouped 

,«j;trat,ces CPI. n. A). Uter the r«pa 
•domed with scents and decoration, in tows one above the 
olhtt, nmnmg round Lfae base and possiWv in a collar round 
^e dome, as at A^mvati. On the very high bases, covered 
with rarvmg, of the classical dagfdm at Ajanta, EJIora, and 

mmerdr* prominently, 

generally seated in the European fashion (PL III, B). 


CHAPTER II 
Reuoiou!} Art 


’*|1E earliest religious art of In<Ua kiiowti to us is Buildhist. 



Here again Ixrtb Ineal traditions and imported inilneneea 
arc at work, but in this domain it is the local traditions which 
develop ehiclly at the beginning, and outside inilueuce only 
appears with Grteco-lluddiiist ait, shortly before our era. 
TJtal influence prevails at first in the north-west, on the fringe 
of India as it were, and then graduaUy makes its way all over 
the countrj'. 

We find t he earliest Buddhist religious works, which belong 
to the local tradition, carved tu durable ntaterinls in the 
second century b.c. Tiie most noticeable thing nliout tlicm 
b the absence of any representation of Biuldha himself. 
Whether the cause was the difficulty of portraj-ing such 
a miraculous being, or religious scruple, or ancient tradition^ 
his place is marked by an empty seat, by his footprints, by 
a riderless horse, and his presence is indicated by an umbrclta. 
How cun thiseoueeptlDn have arisen ? Tlic answer is indicated 
by Fonehcr's researches. It seems that very' soon after the 
death of the Blessed One it became hnlutual to make pUgrim* 
ages to the sites of the four chief eveirts of his Jjfc, the 
Four Great Mirncrles—the Birth and Dcparlure from Knpi la- 
vast u, the Illumination at Quddh Gaya, the First Sermon in 
the gazelle park at Dmares, ami the Death at Kusinagara, 
It was, and still is, the custom for [iilgrims to lake small 
cokes of earth away with tlictri os mementoes and relics. 
These cakes doubtless Imre the four embtems, the vase of 
Intu&es of the Immaculate Birth, the tree of the Illumination, 
the Wheel of the Law, svnnltoUziiig the First Sermon, and the 
rtiipa (tomb and reliquary) of the final Nirvana, the Pari* 
ntrvilua. the eartlily death of Buddha IPL VI, B, D, E, G). 
Presently worshippers were dqiicted round these symbols 
(PI. VI, D'G). Then it came to be held tlmt Hie worshippers 
were not adoring only the symbols, hut Buddha himself 
at the moment when the mtrnde was being performed, and 
so the real scene was represented. Since Buddha could not be 
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^ •*«'**• mark of hh feat, or «. omhrelTa 

D F indicate lti« presence {PL VI, 

T i AJ. In tins tray the liluminntJnii antj p|j^4 

^mon i.e« represented, and from the Four Great Miracles 
the met bod was soon extended to other .scenes in the Jn.^ 

fW* VI^IM One. An empty seal with a tree 

gajtellc!, (PL ^ J, F) mdiratcs Buddha at the moment of the 
I himmation or of tlic First Sermon, fine finds a sUU mor^ 
cunons seer.^ birth without a child. Maya, the mother of 
Buddha, .s slmwn (PJ. \'l, C) standing or sitting on the btiia 
white wo dciihanta. can^ aWc hcr-that I, !H.l,ind C 

n vcrtiu] iKTspcetivc—fitimlly asperse the unseen chiid 

"'f ®‘"™ fthsicnce of the chiitj and the 
jK^lMnrtjve pve (he impression that it is Mnva that the 

vLts'wr Lakslimi. 

J^hnu s wif^jas afterwards represented in tfiis way. Tlie 
^p^ure of Buddlu. (PI. VI. A). leaving his familvL the 

mi horse under an 

eUs W ““PPortinff its tmovea. as the legend 

Ww^lM ^ Biiddha, nmv.ng hi the wilderness, is hidden 
farewell bv Ins groom and his horse, wo see the groom and 

before the mark of hi.t feet 

^ trligious art became established, some of the 

ymlK^bv of winch are pcrliaps old symtmls of the Near F.ast 

by India anti Buddhism,' It is 
probable that ,t hmi any infttiencc in Huddliist 
. es outside Ijnlnt, It is, however, curious that one often 
finds inB^THintme art tlie theme of the Etimasio 
m which angels adore tt.r empty throne on which «5ic Saviod 
wiU come to sit for the Last Judgment. 

last IS! ^ trpresented in Ids 

him In -^bowine 

turn in lus previous lives, Tlds fact, eombincil with thJ 

Indian ^ists love of depieting aiiimajs, explains whv 

B Idha, often m the form of na animal, did deeds of charity 
Olid bcnevoicnre to nil creatures (PL IX. A). ^ 

' ec«L. 
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Gracci aft h very different. It depicts 

Buddha himself* and so introduces entirely new trentments* 
As ^ve slmll ftec taler* Grieco-Bnddhist rurt, combinini; 
Greek methods and Jodkm religious subjects^ seems to 
Imve devclopetl from the mydre of the Drst century bx\ 
onwanla iti Ganilham and Kapisa, in the norUi-west of India 
and south-east of the present Afghanis tan. Tlie earliest 
figure of RtjdilJia—the fact 1% almost certaici, although it 
Is still eontested—is a Grieco-Buddhlsi work. It wears the 
monastic dress treated as classical drapery (Ph VI I* A), 
anil has the sigtis of perfeclion of the tmivet^ lord and great 
religious reformer and ^^ious other marks of l>eauLy» such 
fis the long ears and the srufii] circle in relief (ur^) l^twcen 
the eyebrows. Such a miractilous being could not be 
represented with Ids h<;ad sliaven os the sacred books requimh 
and he was given was^y Itair tied oii the top into a bun. Later 
on, apimrenily tinder ihe inlluMiec of the art of Itfathura, 
the ritua] bun and curb were adopted almost evciy^frliere 
and took ihe placre of the waver! liair* the general form of 
which however* maintained^ although not properly 

iinderstocKl. Sinec sorne of the books declared that Buddha^s 
skull was highly devdoped* Ihb bun then became a 
protulH^rmice of the skull, the wftnwAni an attdbnto which 
peniisted in all the various renderings of Buddha and was 
sometimes, but only later and chietly in Indo-China, 
surjiiomitcd by a llamc. 

Buddha is, not alwas^ Ghowii^ as is sometimes supposed, 
sitting crossdegged on t he ground <Pl X, B)* Thb “ Indum 
attitude as it is called, is only a position of repose, suited 
to meditation, intemicdiaic between the upright nittiude, 
which brings faiigue* and the recunibentt which is conducive 
to sleep* Buddlta is frequently represented standing, or^ 
especially in the Ajanta period* sitting in the European " 
fiuiliion on a sent with his knees wide apart (PI. lil, li). 
Tliis hist aititude^ apparently the rojmt position of the 
Aiijiatie king, i^cems to have been adopted by the Scythians 
and by tliem to have been ininxtuoetl into Bttddhi:^ rf^tigious 
art. It is found again at Dvaravali in Siam mill in Java^ 

Ttue position of Buildlui^s handi$ (tritidnll bait a symbolic 
meaning* ^ledliatioEL is indicated when tliey rest In tfic lap 
(PL X, li), argument wdicii the right liand b nUscif with the 
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first aiu! mitldW jointjd, nnd chiirity nthcji It hnrig^ 

pnlm uutwftrd.^ (PU Hip A), The lumct Kidd forward, o|^n» 
with fingem raised ajid pidjii outwards* wards oft all fear. 
Preacliine is symbolized by the hands brouglii together 
and turning the WficcI of the Law and iduimiLatjoa 
by the right hand, palm iinrards, touehing the ground, for 
when the Blessed One Wc-'ame Buddha he tcHik the earth to 
witness* 

Gra-^eo-Buddhist art represents the bodhis^ittva as covered 
with jcwcU and wearing a moustache, like a Scythian niter* 
Another type of hodhisnUta whieJi shcitild lie meotiotied here 
is found in the art of Muthum, a spceilleatty IrLdian art which 
devefoped in the north of India, parallel to Gri^eco-Buddhist: 
oitr Tliese which are dated by an inscription 

of tlie reign of Kanishka. arc iiubstitutcs for Buddha himself, 
who was not yet represented after his llliimiiuition* It 
been iuiggcsted Ltiat this type is ihe tlrst represcnlatinn of 
the lt]essj!il OhCt. and so earlier than the Grtrk renikring 
and fijiuhiwjentally Indian {l\ V^II, B). For the genetai 
aspect of these if^dhi-^aUi^as is tliat of the t^'pieolly Indiati 
figures of tlic art of Mathiira^roimd luce, rotiudcd figure^ 
and Indian Ircattiufiit of clothes* The skull is smooth with a 
coilttl bun, a peculiarity* On the other handt the arrangemefit 
of the clrBpery is very like what one finds on some Graeco* 
liuddhUt ; the halo* which is frequent, seem^ to 

be a foreign importation, in spite of its peculiar ornament j 
fljifl the use of the name of tk>dhhtim^ ^hows u persistent 
dislike of representing Budillia after the mimiiimtioti, Tlic 
school tif Mathura doess not Iherefore seem to have Iwcii the 
first to veniurr to defy the old jjrohihition. Probably these 
llgures; ore, uni u nuxlel, but a firrt rejierciisHiori, indirect, 
it is true, of Ikscu-Buddbtsl art on the tmtive arl of Iiulia. 
Ill any ease, after fifty years they give place, even Ui the art 
of Mathura, to figures copied fniEu Gnc<xi-Buddlu$l fypes^ 

Almost the whole expansion of the arts of India can be 
Itmced by that of the pLastic representntjojet of Huddhu* 
I'wo differenl types appear fairly Siouii* A Hiiddha with the 
right shoulLlcT uncovered is founds carved in the rouiuh 
in Southern India ui the first centtiries of our era* at 
Amtiravntif and the material In which he is dad Is still 
heavy, with brtuid^ regular folds (PL VII, C). We find Mm 
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Bj^in hlcr, in Ceylon; litre the malerial is liner anil the 
folds, vfhicti have been pieserved, are more immcrom. 
TliL’ best example «f these Buddlias is perfiaps tljat at 
Dang^uotig ill Ciiampa (Aiiaam), which setnut to be a 
Cingalese itupttrtation {Pi, VII* D)* The UiidcUia with 
the hare slifwldcr also seems to have existed at, the beginning 
of one of the most ancient urbi of Iiido*Cliina, that of 
Dvaravatt in Siam. 

The figure of Bnddlia witli both shoulders tsoveicd was 
still more popular, and seems to liavc gradually i^uenced 
the previous type, and wmetimes to have taken its ploM. 
This is the IJuddlia which we nsuaily find in Grweo-Bnddhwit 
art. We sec it penctniting into llie art of Northern India 
in the second Mathura period, about tins fiftieth year of 
Kanishks, and reaching Southern India in the of 
Aruaravati (second to fourth century), where it gt’iicrelly 
appcBjnt in the reliefs, TliLi Buddha becomes hieretic and 
styliaeti in the north, while keeping its harmony. U b an 
upright figure, with tlie clothing held up by the lowered 
forenritlB and falling in regular ' Sines ou each side of the 
body so aa to frame it, Tlic folds are now rendered by curved 
lines in very slight relief, indicatiog a fine, transpormt 
material clinging to the Iwdy (Gupta period, PI. yiL I^) J 
tliis drapery also found in late UraxiO'Buddhist art, 
and as far away os China, at T’ien ljung Shan, Presently 
the folds difiapiienr altogether, and Buddha at first sight 
looks aa if he were naked, for his robes ore a transpiirenl 
muslin, and mieUt wet, so closely do they follow the 
modelling of the figure. From the fifth and sixth centuries 
onwards, liuddlia b alwaya represented tlius in India, 
whether he is standing, sitting in European fashion, or 
sitting cross*legged (Ajunta, Bengal, etc.; PI, 111, A and 
B), until Buddhism disappears from the country. 

Ill the earliest period of Javanese art (eighth to tenth 
century) Buddha is clad in this same ultuost invisible materia], 
but one of tiis slinulders is bare; often he is inclined to 
plumpness, with rounded lines (Chandi Mendiit, Borobudur, 
etc.), recalling the Buddhist sculpture of the most ancient 
caves at Ellora. Another type of Buddldsi sculpture in 
Java is more vigorous (at t-handi Son, etc) and seems to 
be rdftted to iIhj art of DcngaL In the early art which 
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drvdofjs U1 StJWj, probably from Khc stixtli oentury (the ar* 
of Ih'ttfttvau), Uttddfio IS rcpfciwMitcd scateti ta tht Eumpean 
way or» more standing, in his Gupta fomt, clad in 

iranspnrent rimtcfUJ which frames his body, and his face 
has Q sjieciai ehjiractrr which may J*c mcid. It k A lliiddtiiL 

Jw U ^ Dvarovatj. but with Ui.- Indian hi|>s. 

that wj find, though not often, in the pre-Angkor art of 
^bodia froxi^he end of the sixth century lo the ninth, 
n the next pcfi^ of hJimcT art the representation of Buddha 
srenis to have be«i abandoned, and it is, 1 think, not tiU 
alxiul the bcgiiining of the twelfth century (Phiaini, etc.) 
Uint he renpinears, often dressed in jewdlers' and almost 
Kiimer m form, then shorn of hk oninmenU and showing 
some slight mfluenec of Dvawvati, and ftiuUJy transformed 
y e art of the Bayon, wtiicb gives transligurotiou to the 
counteuanw, the tj-pe with the closed eyes and the 
tiijstic smile This expression of the Buddhas, afterwards 
^tended to the seems to be in part explained 

by a particukriy strong tnflucncc from outside, which U 
very nicked in liiiddiias derived from the prototvpe which 
CommaiJJe discovered on tbe Bayon. In Siaro, u*ruJer Thai 
influence, a new aspect of Buddlm appears, jn wldeh the 
brow-niigcs are marked by two convex lines and the mouth 
IS (uoTow nptimicd comcra. There are many difrerent 
spools of this art, m which the standing Buddha contmues 
down to our oun time, to be framed in hk dolhing, which 
ts lc« and ie^ well undcretood by the artists who copy 

V-iS.■” 

To the north the figure of Buddha serves to mark the 
^ite by wlue^h art spread to China by way of the oases of 
t ciitraJ Asia following the ancient silk road which turned tJie 
pkteaux of Tibet. In addition to this land route there v,as 
the wa route to OW by the islands and Indo-Cliina. In 
Uiuiji. astur]yas the VVci period, we flnd a complete]v trnns- 
formed iueratac tjiie of Buddim. The thick cimrentHc folds, 

in eSm seulptiifo are tho found 

in t-hampa (Anaam) and even in oiie«ampicin Indonesia, 

direct s«y whether this type of drapery came 

or through China. Later, the light, separate 
folds carded in relief, indicating thin inateriol. wljich^ 
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eharncliirisije o( lute Grieco-BiiddliLsl art oiid Gupta art 
ate fr^ucid in mirUy the soriie lorrti in Chinap at T'iim 
Sliiin. Tlik wave of inllucnec seems lo have brought 

figures of Lhe Ajanta style la Yuri ^hete lliev" mxt 

stimelime!^ ffUiiirUtoT'ieu Ltmg ShnUi where they are frtfpieiit* 
find even to Uorj'tiji in Jnpatii where the pnintitigi:^ shoiv 
t^lriking likenesses of style and detail to those of Ajanta. 
The conccntTic folds ami the little stiff folds, which have 
becoinc mechaiiicah persist in Ccntnii Asia, Tibet, wid 
Japan, fu Central Asia we find the infliience of iDdla or 
of Cbina predo*mnatmg. according to tlic geographical 
position ; in the tatter emse the face of Buddlia Ls rounder 
and the folds of the drapery ore harden Later^ iij Tiljet.p 
Buddhist figures present tJie some Chinese character striving 
and mingling with the fmgjkv less letliorgiCt ljut equally 
rigid Indian ty}"^ introduced from llcngai through N^ol. 

\Vhen it became possible lo reprissenl Buddha^ iJte 
rendering of the scenes in whieh he appears was naturady 
affected greatly* Their eompodtion was almost entirely 
changed by Grreco-Buddhist art. In the scene of the births 
Maya stands^ with tilted hips, with one hand above bead, 
bolding a branch of a lice in the Lumbini garden (PI X. A)— 
the altitude of certain llgufcs at Bluirhut and Sanchi 
(PL XVI, A)"Whi]c the child, w'ho is nuw rcpresciitedi 
springs miracnloiisly from her side towardfi the god* who 
stand ready to take him* fn the Departure Urn honsc bears 
lUA rider* The thrones of tlie Illuminolron and the First 
Sermon arc no longer empty* Greco-Buddhist art even 
shows the death of Biiddha, as^ lying on his right sidcj be 
enters Parmirva^ui. In addition to the old acencs, thus 
tronsfomicd^ new scenes arc shown. Tlie Dica&cd One b 
often acconipanii^ by a cimoiui person, ^’'ajrapani, the 
numder'^bearer. Since tlicTc is no longer any difficulty 
about representing scenes in the last life of Qtiddlia^ and 
Criri^Buddhist zii has not the miiu.* love of oaltirulism 
and animat hgurcs as that of Bharliut and Sanchi, JElokos 
ore less frequents 

The lift of Amaimuiti, in irouthern India {second to 
fourth centnry of our erah presents a veiy Bingular 
phenomenon—two manners of representing the divine side 
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by sidct ^ The works in whicb RuiJillio {$ oot fcfiresentiM) 
hsppcit. in general, to be earlier thnn thow in which he 
Appears, but at one time the two methods coexist. The old 
scruples and habits scorn to have struggled to hold their 
ground. On the sanw relief one finds, side by side, one scone 
in which Jluddha is shown and Another in which his scat 
is empty; after several scones in which he is represented, 
tlierc b one on the some slab in which his presetioc is merely 
suggested ; or two separate reliefs show exactly the same 
group of figures, Iwlongtng to the same seene, crowding in 
the one round the Blessed One and in the other round his 
vacant throne. Tlic old dislike of representing the *^rthTy 
death of Buddha persists ; in spite of Gweco-Buddhist 
influence, even in acenos where Buddha is shown, his death 
b symbolized by the jd&pa. 

Vet tlw strong character of the school of Amaravati 
stamps Ihb branch of it.s art. and many details peculiar to 
it art added to what it derived from the two older traiUtions. 

Buddhist religious art was developed at Ajanta, where, 
as Fouehcr has ^pwn, soencs are arranged aeeotding to the 
place of their original oocumnee, aud aot in order of time. 
But, apart from the great tn}dkisam>as, tlie sjiirit of tlie art 
of Ajanta. even in religions scenes, is not that of Buddhist 
behefs but that of the Sanskrit literature and theatre of 
the day. 

When nudflhism was about to disappear fi™ India. 
It in the north-east, about Bengal, that its sacred art 
lasted longest and developed. In figures set against stela: 
Md curious (.mamented Buddhas we ran follow the Imns- 
formation of the sutijef,-ls and the multiplication of dciUfti 
under the mllijcnce of the Great \-ehiclc and Tantrism, It is 
this north-eastern art which, through Nepal, reaches Tibet. 


Other sects had their religious art, beside the Buddhists. 
The Jams were chtcHy content to turn out tJrthakariu of 
one same conventional type, and it would make this treatise 
tw long if I were to discuss them. Tlicre is a third and very 
different art. that of the Brahmans. 

Vedic sacritlce, as we have seen, does not require images 
™ effiowity of its ceremonies lies in the correct 

recitation of the texts and the ritual perfornuince of llic 
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sacriftw m a place whicTi Ls cDnsccmtcd afresh each time. 
It ncedii no ar^tecturc or divbic figure. 

Tlic earliest statues of m Broli manic lefidexicy which we 
know seem to be of minor deities, Yaksdias and Yakshtnis^ the 
oldest; examples of whicli seem to date from the seeond 
century n.c. The great gods of Hinduism do not appear 
until much later. We do not know whether there were 
earlirr imiiges which have not iiurvivedt or the worship of 
them was bter than is gencjally supposed, or there wm 
a rdigious ofajectiem to representing the gods, as among the 
Buddhists. 

Tlie iijiga (phallus), treated naturalisticolly both in 
India and in Itido-Chins, appears with the art of Slothura^ 
and the figure accompanying it h related in style to the 
bodhuaUrm of the same art and the images of Siva on the 
reverse of Scythian coias. Only with the coming of Gupta 
art (probably fourth to fifth century) do we find the great 
Hindu deities represented frequently—Vishnu and hh 
avatarsp Siva, and the rest. These figures have the gentleness 
and Imrruony of con temporary Buddhist art* Indian sculpture 
and painting, as we shall see, had developed* and at eveiy 
stage of tliat development gods of different reljgiooii w-ere 
portrayed in such a similar manner that they Imvc been 
coi^nifed when not distinguished by veiy defi.nUe attributes,. 
Thus the Unifamanic figures have the Buddhist $oftnes3 
which affects the whole early period of Indian art* and not 
until Uie second pcriiKi of tlvc classical age, about the 
seventh and eighth ccnturiiss* does the speciai rtiaracler of 
the Hindu religions «eem to assert itself in art, with tlic 
dbapficarance of Buddhism, Art ttas all its oM horniony, 
hut a new grandeur takes the plneeof the Ajanta gracefulness. 
Tail, hiemtic figutes stand isolated against detached back- 
grounds. Thus the livntors of Vishnu arc represented, otid 
Siva in hb different forms, danelng the iandavu (PL XV), 
emerging from the linga. and so on. 

Towards the end of the classical period and in the succeed'- 
ing periods, the tendency towards grandeur and violence 
l>ecomcrs a love of movement and frenzy, and sometime 
even sadism and delight in tlic horrible. This happen* 
espocjolJy in the Dravidhu) att of Southern India aiul; m 
Tibet, where Buddhism is infiuenced by Hindu Tontrbm. 
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This dev^lopmsnt ean be fcdlowed iti one psTtieular Ascnc*— 
^at m which Vishnu, onniged at the Impious man who 
^tancs tliat Uie god cannM be everywhetr, comes in the 
fomi or a lion out of the pillar winch the blasphemer was 
^riking ami rends him. At Elkirn, about the seventh century, 
m the Cave of the Avatars, Vishnu, in whom force and 
bolaticc are united, attacks the hlasphcmer, whose recoil 
is striking iu the elasticity of its movement. In versions 
we see Vishnu seising his victim and rending him so that 
his bowels gush out. 

'There is another and opposite tendenev, chiefly In the 
north, which produces the most indceeiit erotic scenes and 
figures of a refined charm which sometbiies falls into preciosity. 
So religious art runs in two directions, to occaisionaUy insipid 
gracefulness and to frenzied violence, after the harmony of 
the classical age. 


CHAPTER in 

SrCl^PTLIR^ PArNTTNO 

|N sculpture aud painting the two style:® which I have 
^ already mentionwl iseverd times, local and imported, 
appe&r again, and| what is remarkabler the two saine develop¬ 
ments take place. 

I haw said that* from the very beginning of Indiaii art 
properly bo called, architecture and decoration contained* 
in addition to the local style, imported features* widch were 
St first copied slavishly and then assimilated and bleudod 
with native traditions* and that Gneoo-Buddhist art* which 
eaine later, did not have a very great influence- In religiooi 
art* on the other hand* the ioid style alone ap]>carB and h 
maintained in Uie first period, and it b (TrfficO'Buddhist 
art* which had practically ito influence in arebiteoture and 
decoratiott, which then brings in a whole new style, wliich 
at first grows up on the friiige of IndlaFi art and is then 
absorbed by it. 

This dual tnovemcni is also found in sculpture and paitit- 
ing. As in architecture and decoratlou, on imported style 
exists from the very begiuning of Ifidian art. At first ik is 
rare, and has no connexion with the locaJ style (e.g^* the 
animals on the Asoka pUIar^), hot Inter the two are mingled, 
as in the gates at Snnchif the whole remaining fundamentally 
[jidion. Then, as in religious works, (TrKcr>-flijilclhf®ni 
artifidally applies the Hellenistic style to Indian siihjccU* 
after which it develop® parallel to the art of fndio^ indepen¬ 
dently * until it graduaiSy becomes ludLanjzcdi for example 
in the trcatTnent of drapery- Indian art* on its side* without 
losing any of it® original character* ahsorhs Crficco-lluddliist 
artj is ucnirisheil by it* and transforms it until it vanislie^ 
merged in the art of India^ 

The earliest period of truly Indian art (Patallpilira, 
Bliaja* Bharhut, Buddb Gaya, Saiiehi^ Karli* the school of 
Mathura, etc.* from the third century n.c. to the third 
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eentijr}- of otir em) shows a vo^y marked naturalism. It in 
not a copying of the rcjJ in its smallest tlclalk, [iLctiir^uc 
but destructive of all grandeur, harmony, and life, and 
mdioativc of decline, but the natural ifim of ccrtalii young 
arts, which siniplil’itf& form^ h cqmdly fnr from biciatic 
stillness and from yierfect harmony and balance, and keeps 
in dose touch with cs'oy-day life. There is neither elongation 
of figures nor verj^ i^udied or well-ordered cDmf>Qsitiofi» but 
a keen sense of life, a love of stofy-tdUng* direct contact 
vritb reality^ a movement which is never violentp and straight¬ 
forward. simple love of all creatures (Tb. IX, A, and Yl], 
Tlierc is,, not so much se^Giml provocation^ as a difTused^ 
^ensunUty that one seems loftiid jn the vcfy mtich emphasized 
and not tdcali»d female figures charactatistic of this first 
period {Fig* XVI, A), 

TUls natumlbm is the local element^ and is fundsmentiLUy 
Indian. It appeafa in works which seem to be the most 
ancient—small terra-cotta heads formd at Patoliputra 
(PI. VIH, Ah * few statues in the ronndi retiefs at Bhajo, 
the earlier medeUinns from Qharfaut (PL IX , A)^ and the 
animals in relief on the Asoba pillars (Pt XHI, B)* The 
imported art, wtiieh b infrequent and is quite itnlikc the 
local style, is seen in the cnimab in the round gn the tops 
of the same Asoka pillars. Tlicsc are conventional animals, 
the most remarkable of which arc the hieratic, stylized 
which are cold, academic figures from the Hcllcnizcd Eaai 
(PL \T 1 I, B). After this finst enctnmtcr^ the local tendency 
prevails* Tiic most ancient relJefs tcU stories with a simplicity 
not lacking in charm (PL IX. A)* The plan^ are not super¬ 
imposed s the actors in one same scene vary great [y in size 
without aesthetic necessity and are often seen from diflcrcnl 
angles. U is? the spontaneous cstpression of direct ol>ser\'a* 
tion, trynng to say its say without being overmuch troubled 
by logic. The figures are numerous and tlic IleU sometunes, 
overcrowded, as if the artJst had too much to my. 

Not long afterwards, in the Buddh Cava mi^Elions, 
the older sculp lures at Sanclit, and above aU the frie:&cs 
and some medallions at Bharhut, a technical progre^ appears 
which fioon arrives at real perfection* The sculp lor^ may 
tin VC mastered thdr technique very quickly p hut that very 
speed sccfitji to mdicate mthcr an influence from outsidcp 
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Rji influence stjU latent, whieii sjtpeftTs at tins time to have 
aflectcd methods rather than motives. One is stmek, not by 
tlic few new motives introduced, but by the surencss of the 
three-quarter attitudes and the sudden ease with which the 
sculptor expresses a direct and vigorous naiumlism. 

The perfection acquired is still more noticeable on the 
gates of the Great Stupa of Sanehi {probably the first century 
B.C.), which are perhaps the tubninatmg point of titc first 
period of Indian art (Pb. II, A. V. VI,). Here the imported 
element is much citarer, but il has been assimilated. Many 
foreign motives—the fanciful nnitottb mentioned above and 
decorative features (PI. V. C)-ere mingled in an easy lasluw 
writh more partieukirly Indian demtnts (PI. V* B). The 
wonderful genius for portraying axumols already noti^ble 
at Bhnrliut is maintained, and so is the power of Idhug a 
story, but the oomposition of the scenes is tttore skilftil atid 
better balanced. 

Tlie appearance of the figures is thoroughly Indian, The 
torso is always bare, the drapery is of the Indian kind, folded 
in front, and a flat ooltar is worn. The men wear a turban 
puffed out at one side (later, in the art of Mathura and 
Amaravati, it is puffed out over the forehead), whik the women 
have Ihcir arms orvd legs covered with baiigleft (FI- XVI* A)> 

The Mtunillsm of early Indian art coi\tmue3 aiid is 
exaggerated at Karli and in the oti of ^tathura, from the 
first to the third century of our era. The female figuris 
become at ill rnofe lulsonte.^ and their wide hips and their 
transparent clothlngr which rnnkes some them of look naked* 
tEkoreasc the impression of unashamed sensuality (PK X\^| 

The pink sandstone figun^ of the ^lathiirn style have round 
heads and in many cases a curious fixed smile which recalls 
the sculptuTe of jEginn (FI. VII| ll)p second period 

this art is nHccted by various influenceSp 

In all the arts which we have been examining the general 
impressiem is quite dellnitcly Indian. On the other 
Gricco-Btiddhjst ail seemSf at least at first sight, more 
than Indian, As we liavc seen, it fimirishcd prohably from 
the ficcemd hidf of the ficst century Bx- to the century 
of our CTO* in the noTth-west of India and the soutn^c^l 
of the present AfghanLstan. at the same time as tJie nabre 
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arts of Mathura tn the north and Amaravati in the nout.h. 
It oarrird on HeUenistic Iradilioan rjf which little Is knowni 
which may pcrfiat« have been kept nitvc in thci*niiill kin&loms 
which arose in suctfcssion between Asia Minor mill India 
after Alexander's oonqueat. 

At hrst sight GriccivBuddhist art seems (amply to apfdy 
HctltnisticUleasofbcautymidllclleiiwUemethods to Ihtddhist 
subjects (Pis. V^H. A. and X). It differs from the early art of 
India (Sanehi, Mfllhura, etc.) in style, e.g, in the trentment 
of facds, Rs much as in coetmne. In contrast to llie fimpery 
of Saiichi, treated in the Indian fashion, with the materinl 
foiling down the front, the torso always bare, and the 
special om amen Is such as coUore, anklets, and fin the case 
of men) tiirlians, Crffieo-Buddhist drapery h of the HeUenistic 
type, sometimes covering the whole body, white ttic head- 
dressing and ornaments arc dilTercnt, So Grwco-BuddMst 
art. to one who does not believe in the absolute excellence 
of Creek art, wems at iirst to be decadent and ik-void of 
oriifirmtity, expert in an ancient teehniejne from width tlw 
life h^ fled and reproducing colil. stiff, aeaulemic cliches 
to which the Buddhist rdiglon « incapable uf giving a s 4 ^uJ. 
Yet to an observer without preconceptions it niBy l>cnT 
comparison with the true art of India, for all the latter’s 
iftteriH? vitality and its air of Ikcing in constant comrnunion 
with w-hat it represents. 

But the problem is far from being so simple. Besides 
the lar]^ statue.^ often fwmat ufid clumsy (PJ, VII, A}, rniri 
the schist reliefs. whicJi are usualJy in the cold style which 
I have described, there is, at least in the second Gneco- 
Buddhist per hid. a class of small works in stucco whicli Ims 
^n hrraight to Ugiit by the recent excavations at Iladrla 
in the extreme south-eas-t of .Ugltanistau and Taxila in 
North-western Indhi (PL Mil, C and D). Thk st>dt is full 
of imaginatiou. The heads are cast, white the bodies are 
Mulpinred on the .spot. .Same of tlie drapery is rclatcif to 
late Greek art but recalls the beauty of the drapery of the 
Qfth century tt.v. Some of the heads arc like Hdlenistic 
modets (several remind one of Socrates), but have n new 
mtciwity. Otherx suggest tlie French art of the thirteenth 
century (I’l. VJII, C). No oonnexion is possible, but in the 
Middle Ages and in the Graxso-Buddhist world alike the 
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flame QriS'k style seems td bavt mieivtd ft&w lift frt>m 
a in its full vigour* The rescarehtHi whieli llaekin 

lifiti Mile Hubert are at present VJ^nciuetmir arc revciiLling 
the lldknistlc prototypes from which the (igures at Ifjidda 
and Taxila are fieri Tlic heads which suggest a Gaut* 
a Socrates, a Ctirist^ were no! inventctl by Grafico-Buddhist 
art. they were not created by direct obseri^atioTi; they are 
Hellenistic models transformed, but a new strength aiiJ. youth 
have bw:n breathed into them* If the invasions had not 
kilted it^ Groeco-Buddhisl art would doubtless have Ijcctnne, 
as Grousset holds, a special art, close to that of India but 
independent of it, and eqiially different from the Hellenistjc 
art which had given it birth. 

The cvohjLion of G™<ro-Buddhist art is difBcutt to follow. 
It is not the normal evolution of an art which has its ixifnncy, 
primcp and old age. It is an importationp already decadent 
when it makes its first appeamnec, and it seems to be gradually 
rcjuvctuited under the influence ot India. Perhaps it foUowG 
cindaln variations in Greco-Roman art at a distmioe, Wc cim 
classify works only by ci:rtniri details, such as the inta^asing 
tliiiiness and softnm of the drapery which we have seen in 
the evointioji of the Buddha. 

In its tum^ Grfcrf.'io-Buildhist art exercises a twofold 
] nil lienee, which ttc have alrcad^^ seen in religious wxirks and 
will find again when we slmly the Indian tTcatment of the 
hipsHi It& influence spread on the one side ihrough CentTal 
Asia to ChuLB and Japan and on the other in India itself 
and by the sea to tlic islands and IndoA^hmit. 

The aft of Mathurfi seems to have licrin the first to cumft 
under Gricoo-Biiddliist influenccn Wc seemed lo see this 
double wave of Irifliience in the time of Kani^likn, beginning 
AS indirect iniltieucc at the eommenecrnciit of his reign, in 
bodhisalixas which arc very Indian in style and drapery 
above, p. atid appearing fifty years later in the 
imitation^ often chim^yt of Grrcoo-Buddhist tmalcls. .\l> 04 it 
this latter time, the iictilptiire?> of the Naga king^* of which 
there is one in the Mnsdc liiiimct, seem lo combine Greek 
hamtony with the old naturalism. Tlir figiires ate slendcrcT 
and tliere is a new vigour. The art of ^latbura seems alwj 
to have received a Scythian inlluonce^ which is visilfle tn the 
sUmding statues of kings wcivriiig heavy gannents spreading 
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at tlie bottoRi and booU pointing outwards, ajid also 
in similar figurw seated on tt Uirone with the knees wide 
apart, a royal pose which was afterwards assumed by the 
Buddhas sitting “ in the ISuropeiui fashion ”, 

Not imtil later, in Northern India, does the Graco* 
Buddhist infliienee appear, at once dominajit and completely 
assimilated, in Gupta art, which perhaps reacts in its turn 
on late Gr^co-Buddhist art. The Dgurea, especially the 
Buddhas (Pi. VIT, E), seem to be the direct result of a Greco* 
Buddiiist development. The halo has become very large 
and is covered with decoration. The treatment of the eyes, 
hfow-ridges, and lips is that of Orsco-Budeihist art trans* 
formed, nndi will siin-ive all thrmigh the classical art of 
India, The drapery, whidi is thin, with folds rendered in 
relief, seems to i» related to Grwco-Bviddhist dmpciy, in 
spite of <Hfferences which are chiefly due to the difference 
in the material represented. But though in nil their details 
these fignrcs are related to Gr«eo*Buddhi.rt art, thdr stvie 
is lotafly diflerent. They have become wholly Indian. We 
trace the origin of each detail, but the whole has a new and 
living harmony. Harmony, pmportiun, and tinhmcc seem 
to be the predominant chaiacteristicii of thesfc works, and 
they do not exclude elasticity, life, or the delicate, vljroroiis 
treatment of (he face. 

Wiiile Graeco-Buddhist art was developing on the borders 
€»f India and the art of ATrtthura, followed by that of tlie 
Guptas, in the north, there was an art in the south known 
ns the art of Amaravati (roughly from the senmd to the 
fourth century; Pis. IX, B, and XVI. CJ. Various styles 
seem to arise in succession in this art, yet it keens n strong 
general unity. 

By its position in the artiatic development of India, the 
art of Amamvati is transitional, but it boa none of the 
factiUous air usuaUy produced by the artifleial combination 
of Elcjnents which at seem contra- 

dictorj' intiiJWiltly blended in it so to form one of the 
most beautiful and most ehaiBcterktic arts that Indiu ims 
brought forth. The old uatumlbrn is there, but it has become 

^ niovemcnt^ in 

which all the Agures arc caught up* is very marked, Tliiii is 
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pcrliap^ n local iendtncy^ for we shall find It efain in the 
south after the harmouy of the cUssical period. Ijitcr it 
SAcms OA if tUe Greek barmoay absorbed by this art embra^^ed 
and gnve b>-iknce to liic imost acrobatic suppleness of 
the fcmaJc tigures, arid medallions and other sculptures 
Khow Amazing oomposition, m which the figured are as 
numerous and the tendency to movement b as great a$ ever. 
In addition, the charm and grace of the eomtog age» that of 
AjantAt begin to make themselves fdt in the etongnlion 
and fluidity of form^ in which the signs of feminine 
beautv arc VQtv much accentuated and even provocative 
(PLXV^I.Ch 

It is difRciilt in the present state of our knowledge to 
follow the evolution of the school of Amaravtiti. Aceoniing 
to Jouvcftii-Dubrcutl, the most chametfiristic marks of this 
art (movement d^mhinetl with naturalism, faces with very 
marked features^ and absence of rq>resenlations of Buddtta) 
tepresetii a first Htylt, while the more fiamuinioiis, better 
composed^ ^^nicter sculptures are later. Separate mention 
ahoidd be made, without it being possible to place them 
exactly^ of ccrtaiti less perfect sculptures^ perhaps relatively 
latCp in very tow relief. 

The art of Ajanta (west of India, chiefly^ about the 
rixth ccntuir)i'') is represented (Pis* Xl-XJV) by the 
pamtings ia Caves ^ ifl^ and 17 nt Ajanta and perhaps 
the frescoes at Bugh and Sigiriyas to which the mo^t 
ancient paintings of Afghanistan are related, and also by 
almost contemfiorary sculpturett {those at Ajanta, ohtefly 
in Calces 10 and 20^ and at Dcogarh^ Aihole, and CISC' 
where). The art of *4janta is a creative art, which seerns 
to unite Uie trediiionfi of the nm*th and the south. The 
hartnony* serenity^ and bahuiec of the Gupta style of the 
north, which seem to mark t he comnieiiocment of the ciasgiea! 
period, arecomlslucd with the ^pplencss, grace, and tlexibihty 
of the art of Amaravati, but the marks of female beauty 
are less emphasised aiid an easy refaxatiort is introduced into 
the figures. Hie old naturalism^ wiiieh remained in elo^e 
contact with reality, am I the rushing movetnctit have gradually 
disappeared. A reflned, idealized, fairy-tatc aimosphere 
rdgns in their place. But 1 shall examine the general 
characteristics of these paintings later. Here I ahaJl tncrely 
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try to liefirifi tlie styles «K»ch ean be dvternimcd 

by I'nrefLil ^tiirly of the frcsrocs of this period. 

The nrt of Eltora and Ekphonta (W. XA‘), which U found 
^ain in other caves in the west and etsewhere in India, 
is a development of itist of Ajanla. and indeed it* earliest 
works may lie eontemporaty with it. On the whole it presenU 
ninduist tendencies as against the Buddhist tendencies 
of the art which preceded it. As we have seen in reiigious 
sculpture, it retains the harmony of Ajanta but Imnsforms its 
grace into power. Ijirge figures are set up against a dctAcheJ 
background, and the small siiK of the minor ligiircs accentuates 
the stature of the principal ones. The superhuman enters 
the domain of art. Many examples show this combmatjon 
of harmony and grandeur, which docs not exclude suppleness 
(see aljove, p. 371); the most remarkable arc perhaps the 
sculptures of Ellora (the Cave of the Avatars and that of 
Havana ka Ehai, PI. Xl''), which present an Admirable 
union of tension and relAxation, and sometimes that 
mysterious smile of tJie Ajanta hodhumUvajt which seems to 
expre^ isermitj- and love for all ereaturrs. One should also 
mention the trimtlrti and certain Rgurea in the caves of 
Elephanta, etc., and the contemporary art of .Mamallapuram 
(seventh century) — relief sculpture In the rock and the 
reliefs of the raihat with tall, slender, cold figures of quite a 
special type. 

More we come to the end of the period with which this 
volume denl^. In order ho trace, in vciy summary fashion, 
the Inter developments of the tendeneim and main streams 
of influents which T have tirientioin«l. it will he most ellecti^ 
to study them in spreial instaneus. The treatment of Uuddha 
and other divine persons has enabled tis to obtain n first 
view of these lines of development. 1 shnil review them 
Again m an examination of the treatment of the hips, and 
shall Sinn tliem up in the chapter on the evolution of 
Indian art. 


THE EVOLUTION OP THE TRIDItANGA 

Tlie danger of a aiirvey such as 1 have attcoipled b that 
it may lay too much weiglit On the very real diversity of the 
ddferent periocEs of Indian art amt fad to show the unity 
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wUioh nrvertUelcss connetrU thiim- So I slmll hi:rc* ^ a 
panilkl my jirevioti^ study of the history of the tigurcs 
uf Bucldhat iJ"y to follow ono of tiic most clmmctcristic 
attitudt.^ of ludirtfi sculpture—llic tripk bcud* or ifihhmigM. 

This attituile, wJudt b a kiud of Pmsit«=layi IhuuI'^ 
sceou to comhiiie mippkiiess with balnntiep thi^ fsuppkncss 
being sometimes provocative, wn^ilmcs aierely scnsiiaL and 
sonuitinu:^ relascil and weary, Ut symlxiii^ce the votoptiUHis, 
invaying aspect of Indluii arl^ hiiiI we ^l^d it all through the 
history of that art from iU birth to our ovm time {PL XVI)* 

In the very earlieiit Iiullun sculpture, at Btuirhut, the 
friManga i$ frequent. We bud It bound up with the uatiiralbnj 
dtseribed above, with an impression of health and direct 
contact with life* with the fidsumc, accciituatc<i forms of 
the feuiale body wbicli seems to unfold auii offer itself in all 
simpheily. without pmvocatiem or coquetry* It remains 
in evidence at Sanchi {PL XVI* A) and at Karii. and 
corresponds to the whole of the first [leriod of Buddhist 
religious art* It b particularly marked^ with a very dcdnlte 
tendenev to sex-appeal, in certain slntue^^ of the Matliiira 
lyjic (PI. XVI, B). 

The attitude of the feuittie ligure with tiJted hips* seizing 
a brttneh with one arm held above the hcaii^ is found at 
Bhiirhut and Sanelil, w'hcre it plays an important part in 
the decoration of the sides of the entrances (PL XVL A)p 
G mew-Buddhist art aflcrwards lakes It up to represent 
Maya* the mother of Huddha, at the mouiciit of Iies birth 
(PI. X> A), Bi thb way the Irtutmerit of the hips so ajs to 
form H triple bend enters Grffico-lluddhist art and examples 
of it apiK^aT in the Greclc style. But it Js far more 
frequently employed in the art of Northern and SnuUicfu 
India. In tlic second Mathura fwriud Greek iiifliieuce approrsi 
to give harmony* BlcndcmcSih and n new springiness to the 
figures of the Nagu kings treated in this way. 

At Ainamvati the is constant^ and is vffry 

Ivighly marked* It does not seem to lie merely a relaxing* 
but II. movcmenl of provocation. The crossed position of 
iht legs and the slant of the hips emphasize the slightness 
of the contact; of the liody with the ground* while tbc long 
lines of the legs, spreueling at the top* exaggerate the fullness 
of the hqis (PL XVI, C), Thus the tkbluifiga gives the 
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Amaravnti tendency t<j tnovement togctlier with the old 
nnturaJism, nnd in tnldiUnn n more markedly (fKivoeattve 
efftict and a new harnKiny and lightness etui iilcndemess 
in tbc buman figure. 

In the art of Ajnrita, Gupta harmony, combined with 
Amaravati grace, gives a less accentuated triple bend in 
figures which are idcnliaed and less opulent, in which a 
new sense of relaxation, of hissitucte and nbandtminent, is 
aeeoEDfwnicd by the balance of a figure sinking buck on itwif 
IPb, XII1, XIV). Later, in discussing the connexions 
between painting and literatiire in the Ajanta pmofi. I shid) 
attempt to show all that is expressed by this triple l>cml 
in one of the finest periods of Indian art. 

Li the art of blloru and Rlcphnnta, tlte evtihithm which 
I have already described gives the Iribhanga less grace and 
more strength, while preserving its balance (l*J. XV>. 

Later, In the south, figures, at first a little cold, mhui 
reveal a love of movement and violence and at the same 
time become hard and stiff. The dancing Siva s:hows these 
tendencies, while keeping the old balance. Ollier figures 
are overloaded with decoration, ptancing animals and the 
like. In this evolution, the triple movement is exaggerated 
and strained, and sometimes the hijts are merely tilted 
while the torso rcinjuna straight, so tlial the figure soon 
becomes rigid (PL XVI, U), In the north, on the other hand, 
the suppleness is what prevails, especially in the erotic 
scenes in the temples, and the triple bend is very mariced, 
although Soft and graceful. These figures {Bhuvanesvar, 
Konarnk, Khajurahc}) have profound charm (PI, X^T, E). 
blit Ihcj* Irnvc lost their grandeur and tend to be feeble. 
Presently they become rigid and petrified. The slender, 
grnecfii] trihhanga hardens, like the jcwallery, which no lunger 
hongs according to the laws of gravity, but farm.-i lines of 
dceoratioii. This is the frfftAorigo which, through NepaL 
entered Tibet, where it has survived to the present dnv. 

Like the figure of Buddha, the triple hend will show us 
the lines along which the ait of India spread. Northwards, 
we find the Gupta tribJ$^jiga and that of Ajanta nt Oundan 
Uiltq m Central Asia,* at T icn Lung Shan in China, and at 
lioiy'iiji In JajNui. I^ter we find it, tiunsfotmed, in figures 
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of Indian tendency at Tun Huang on the borders of China* 
Still laier» in a litender, liordcned fortn, it enters Nepal and 
Til>et. In all thm districtA of Central Asia and Tibet ^here 
we find belated Gricco-Buddhist infiucnc>c« mingied witli 
those of Persia, China, and India, the iribhntiga marks the 
Indian rontributiDn* accompanies the Indian stylr, and 
$o is carried wth eertahi wavi^ of induence to China and 
Japan. 

On the sea route the likewUe points to Indian 

mlluenoc* It also shows—and this is very important^—by 
Its disappearance, the reaction of local inflactices- These 
local aria, m they move further away from their Indian 
prototypes, gradually reject the sloping-hipped Agates in 
favour of uprighU hteratic atatocs* This development is found 
in all the art* of IndcnChina and the khinds, vnfyiiig in speed 
and strength according to the creative power of each* Tlie 
earliest styles also produce upright (igurrSp but, as in India, 
they gencraUy surround them with figures with slanting 
hips* Aftemards these latter^ which are conlrnry to local 
tendencies, are rare or diBappear aitogetber. 

In Java the difiercnce between the two great periods 
is very' marked. In tlie first (the ait of Central Java, eighth 
to tenth eeiiturj') the triple nKiveraent b constAntly 
represented and the connexion with India h emphadzetl 
by the likeness of tltc dontiug^hipped figure of ChandL Pnwon 
in Java and Uic Ganjgia at Bmiagar in India.* In the second 
{Rnstem Java, thirteenth to fifteenth centuries) straight, 
hieratic figures nre ^lery frequent and the tribkititga is 
exceplionoJ^ 

In the art of iK'nravati in Siam the use of the trihhuT^a 
in Buddhist figures derived from Gupta art is rcprfrsented 
by the Buddhas of Pr^i Krabas, which were found in Cambodia 
but belong to the art of Siam* It la not long before these 
figures tend to frimtahty* Tlie iribhanga is, however, 
sometimes preserved (in a clumsy, exaggerated form^ as if 
it no longer answered to the FuEidamental needs of the aft 
which employs it), even in sculptures of Brahnijuuc style 
which seem to be copied from strmgbt, liieratje pre-Angkor 
statues of Cambodia* 

In Khmer art property so called the evolution h still 
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more rapW. Onjy the small statuw, cbkily remale, wtikih 
^ Ui be the oldest in pre-An«kor art, ddlnitely show the 
hip>e?c^, niiil it is alreaily a stilf pose, tin* movement of 
which docs not spread throughout the body. In the 1^- 
^e-Angkor statues suirounded by an arch fseventh centun-l 
the inhhaiiga is haroly perceplible, and the Khmer statues 
become upright and hieratic, observing the taw of froutality 
mid remain so all through Khmer art. an which the trtpk 
b^d b almwl unknown. Here we have a striking example 
of Indian mfiuences being quickly rejected by a local art 
with n iptrciftg ^Eifljmctcr of its own. 


CHAPTER IV 


Tut KwoiATnos *>T iKDiA^r Afi'f 

IF w bring together the various Hnes of 
* which wc have been following separatelyi Indian art 
presents itself to ns as follows. 

Before Indian art properly so called and Indiim clvUizatJon 
(the belief m Iransmi^ation, the escape from itantsarn-. 
Buddhism, etc.} came into beings tliere grew up in the pre- 
Aryaa period in the valley of Ibe Indm an art (that of 
Moheiijo-Daro and Hamppa} which seems to be eonnoclcd 
with the great group of Sneiana and Sumer ^PL I}. II wjis 
repre$eutod by Large towns* many seak^ sculpture, |iotter>\ 
lewcln, tic. 

True Lidian art appears about the third century n.e. 
Its sudden advent may have betn due to a change-over 
Irom to pcmmjjtnt malt rials, hoi it does tioi seem 

to hnve had a very long past. Tlicrc was a local art, and 
there were importations from outside^ The local art is 
rcpresciiLcd, in architecture, by tbc ImltaLion of wood 
construct ion (octagonal columns wiLhout capital or base* 
hiorsc'shoe arches over windows, stepped csoniices, railings, 
etc,. PJ, IT) ♦ in aoulpture, by a lively naturalkm wliieh 
simplifies forms and keeps tn close con tact with reality 
^Pls. VI t Vllii AI [X^ A); in religious art, tiy Buddliist 
works in which the symbols (PL VI) and the re|>resentatloiia 
of Jitakas (PL IX A) arc constant and Buddha b never 
represented (PL \T); and in decoration by hea'vy water- 
plants in high relief, open flowers, and hanging garlands 
(PI. \\ U), Imported art brings to orehitceture the heU 
capital (PJ. Vlltp B) and the addorsed oniniak ; to sculpture^ 
a finished technique and ranrjful animalsp sometimes- treated 
ill a cold, acadctnic manner; and to decoraiioo, various 
motives—Uoas, griflins, garlands, pahnetlt^, etc. (PI, \\ €), 
These two curreatA fltrt ruti separate, and then combine, 
the geUiU'iil aspect reaiattiing fundamcfitolly IndIan (FI. VT). 
On the cut ranees of the Great Stupa of Sanchi and cm pillars 
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the two kinds of deeoTation are fimnd Logcthcr (PL B 
and C)t mid on another pillar of tlte same monument, reprts 
aenting the hea^^cns one above the other, both kinda of archJ- 
tcctnrc Hltcmnte^—palaces with c^tagoiml colurnna Imving 
no capital or base and ^urmmntted by a ooniice with horsc' 
shoe niches, and pakccs who^ colnmriH have PcrseiKilitan 
betl'Capiials with addorsed aniiryds on top (PL Ah 

In ftfchitecture the union of the two currents seems to be 
effected hi the oavc at Karli (perhaps the first century of 
our era. Fig. it). The )o«U ctirrcnt with its naturalism 
niamtains itself in the sculpture of the sclioot of Mathura. 

Pamllel to rhe art of !^IuthuTA, Crseo^Buddbist art 
develops in the north-west (perhaps from the first century 
to the fifth of our traj. It is more HeUenbtic than Indian 
(Pis. VIL A; VIIL C and Dj X), and at firsrt it Ulustmlcs 
Euddhist themes by stock lypc^ of HclkiuBtic Asia {PJ. Vll, 
A; X) and is quite unlike the fundameEitiilly IndJan art of 
Sanchif Karlin and Mat hum, which i$ direct and full of life. 
But it seems to become gradually imbued with a new youth 
and to lend to fotni an independent art (PL VIU, C and D). 
Ifi religious art the foreign dement appears in the creation 
of a type of Etiddha (PL Vtl, A)p which brizigs with it the 
creation of a new rdlgfious art, in which Buddha hitnsdf 
b show^n and even lus death is repres&nied. 

Gnecd-Buddhist influences sct'^tti to have hardly touehed 
architecture or decoTatiOirii eiccept in the short-lived style of 
Kashmir. But on sculpture and [lainting, religious and 
profariCi they appear to ha\'e Imd a considerable effect * 
Gra:co-Buddhtst art ^ipreitil over part of wluit is now 
Afghanistan, whence It ofterwardji reached Centml Asia. 
tu Indiftt GtKco-Buddhist sculpture and religious art first 
affected that of Matluira* and afterwards that of Amaravati^ 
as a diffused influence. Later;, in the Gupta art of Lhe north 
(PL VIl, E)* its itillucnce continued to be more dirceU being 
a sort of new^ haven which the art of India absorbed without 
losing anything of its own ctiJixacter« 

Parallel to Gra^eoBuddhlst art and tliat of .^latiiura, 
although perhapii on the whole a Uttlc later than the lattcTf 
there devdoped in the south the art of Amamvati (second 
to fourth century, Pb, IX, B, and XVI, C). In this art tlm 
various old tendencies are miuglciL the different ways of 
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repTcsciitujg the divine exist side by side, tlic idealizatjeti 
of the figures of Ajanta begins to tnakc itself feit, and an 
AStoitiNhing sense of tnovemeat grows tip. But tiiese veiy 
different tendencies form a single whoU,', whiclt is alive, 
original, and thoroughly Indian. 

Meanwhile architecture and decoration develop. The 
tlQpajt and ddsatiaa rise higher, their domes gradually become 
bell-shaped, and their surfaces are covered with sculpture 
(Pi. Ill, B). Hie narrow part of the capital is drawn tn 
tigliter (Fig. 4) and the decorative motives change. 

Whal is known ns “ dassiea] " art is at first representedt 
as a sort of prelude, by the Gupta Buddhist figures {Pi. \TI„ E), 
which owe their component eJements to tirseco^Buddhtst 
art, but present a general aspect which is Indian, in which 
balance, hamiony, suppleness, and serenity predominate 
(perhaps fifth century). 

At tills time Indian art receives hardly any inJluence 
from outside. It tends to concentrate on its own resources, 
and to cx[»nnd and toiluenec otlier countries. In a first 
period of the cbssicnl style, which I have called the art of 
Ajanta, painting and sculpture (Pis. XI-XH’) show Gupta 
harmony combined with the sinuous grace of Amamvati. 
Xaturahsm has disappeared, a new relied effect has come 
in, and scenes based on nal life have given place to an idealised 
forry-talc world. The Buddhas now wear only a thin, 
irmisparent garment without folds (Pi. Ill, A), 

After the art of AjnnLo a second clasaionJ period, wlueh 
1 have called the art of HUom (probably eighth to tenth 
century * PL XV) presents a new aspect. The accent i>ct!oiiies 
Brahiuanic more tlian Buddhist j the harmony and supple¬ 
ness remain, but strcngltl takes the place of gracefulness; 
the superhuman appears; tlic principal figures are fnigcr, 
and are shown against a detached backgrotmti. There is 
n similar sculpture, in which, however, the figures arc 
slenderer and colder, in the south, at Maniallapurmn. 

Architecture and decoiation have developed. Wc find 
great omamented horse-shoe arches, comiccs, turban 

capitoLs, elongated slabs at the top# <>f columns, and pillara 
in which the various elements arc combined in every variety 
of fanciful manner (Fip. 5-8, 10-15), while reliefs represent¬ 
ing scenes often take the place of the -ild decorative motives. 
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made of pemiaJieJTit materials appeal"— 
or obti>ii|; Cirtke tif stone {Tig$. 10, 20) Jind towerA of hnek^ 
wtiicU become higher and more cbliomlc (Fiu. 23)p 

111 ilie jioiith, the eella grows yet higlitfr. as a tTinidna 
(Fjgi 21) and tfieo a tfatter as a ^^uni 

<Fig* 32)^ iinil arduteeture becomes more and mort rigid and 
overlailcn with orttamcfnt- In the north* the tower^ with 
smaller buildings round l^cconies taller, with an incurved 
line (Fig, 2-t)i and then stiffens. In sculpture, sacred and 
profane, the rM>ldtiess <tf Manmllapumm i$ maialained in the 
south until it Eurrenders m violence, ftciUEy, tension, juid 
exaggerated lineSp which become stiff and angular {VL XVI, 
D)i MeanwhileH in the north (PI. XVI, E), grandeur is 
succeed e<l by a rather insipid grace {erotic wmest etcO* 
this grace in its turn bccoines sel and rigid iti Bengal and 
subsequently in Nepal ajid Tibet, The Mosletn invasiofif* 
bring into being and develop on Indo-Persian art which we 
siiull not discuss hcre^ Horror and violence, which have made 
their way into literature and various religions, find artistie 
expression in certain aspects of the Dravidian style of the 
south, in the Tan trie tendencies of Sivaism in tin? north, 
and in the liuddliisiti of I’ibet, under the inlluence ofTautrisui, 
Creat streams of itiBueuee How to Chinny by the sea in 
the south and by the silk route In the norths II $ecms tliat 
on the Sea route the arts aw derived from Indian inihieiice 
but shake it ott falriy soon—the art of Dvoniviiti in Siam, 
which chiefly cunt in u Cliiptit Buddlu^t Lradl lions, the Khmer 
art of Cnnilxabu^ wfiich six^n dcvclcips a character of it.t own» 
the art of Cliampn in Anonni, and Ja^Tuicse art, which seems 
iu be related to the style of the ancient caves of KUora 
anci that of Bengal, llicse arts affect each othcr^ anil there 
are cross-cuircnts of tidluencc, Tliere is the santc evolution 
every where* though it varies in speed and cJttent, The local 
arts acquire tlidr own choraetcr and become indepcjident, 
Tlicy move away frimi Xtidian art^ they hecomc hicraticr 
they lose something of their pctfcction ami of their grace 
and l>eauty hi giving up the hip-uflcctp the symtx^l of India, 
but they gain a new life and strength l>y coming mure into 
touch with local tradittons. In the art of Champa, the styles 
of JJctng Duong and the late styles seem to be opposed to 
the style of Among the Khmers, although the develop- 
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mcui b ccmimuoTi5, Angkor art is different from pre-Angkor 
furtr and at the time of the Baynn (end gf the twelfth eeniury} 
art^ now lei^a perficet, tum» to the observation of ]oca> life, 
Ttte art of Central Java (eighth to tenth centuries) b folinived 
by tlmt of Kfiiitem Java (thirteenth to llfteenth €t:iituric$h 
with lU peculiar decoftition and its pmEile QgnreSj which are 
akin to the Wayiangy, the figures of the puppet'theatre. 
At nvaravati the evolution le siniitar* nlthough less nppnreiit; 
the invasiDn of the lliais, affecting the countries aU round 
Sinnu creates^ from the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
otiwardft^ a differeni arL^ a contiuiuitlon of the previous 
traditiems in an altered form^ which becomes rigid and ts 
rcpcatcil witli little vaHation in Burma^ Siam, Cambodia, 
and LiioSi 

In the meantime, by tfie nortti, along the silk route* the 
inityence of Griceo-Buddhist art in its new form may have 
readied the CliiiUi of the Wei period* The inffucnce of late 
Gtteco’Bnddhisi and Gupta art, followed by that of Ajauta^ 
spread into Afghanistan and a bttle later, lieyond al! ftoiihti 
into ChiTuii where it appears at Viin Kang and Lung Men 
and was predo:Eninant at T*icn Lung Slum. Ajanta also 
hidutnccd Central Asia and Tibet and reached Uoryuji in 
Japan^ At Ihis time, in Central Asia, infftiencca from India^ 
Persift, and Ciiina, met and mingled with Grsco-Buddhist 
survivals ; art tended to acquire an indeiJcnilent appearance, 
but doca not teem ici have survived beyond the tenth century* 
In Tibet* on the other liand, it is in bite works, chiefly fpaint¬ 
ings at^d bronzes, that we sec ancient Indian and Chinese 
influences, with perlmps n certain Peman ingtcdienL India, 
which affccU the figures rather than the backgrounds, asserts 
itself in successive weaves—^the art of Ajanta, the art of 
BengoJ, Rajput TnirLiature-paiiiting—and the oldest traditions 
of alJ, those of Ajanta^ rernain marvcIJoiisly true to t Jicniiiclves, 
almost to our own day, as it were petrified in that Mtouishing 
cclyflt^y^ 
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.EsT^ttETirs, Tins FnsscoES of Ajavta a^td the 
Sax a KBIT Daajua 

T SHAII. conclude this study of the art of India by an 
attempt to determine certain peculiarities of its spirit 
by examinini^ its rejations with contemporary literatuie 
at the high-watcTmark of Indian civilization. 

Tims I shall try to point out what conncKions there ore 
hetween the frescoes of Ajanta and Sanskrit poetry and 
drama. That poetry and that drama are espevidly oonneeted 
with painling. and it is at tlic beginning of the so-enllcd 
“ tdassieai ” period that the connexion seems to be most 
marked. Fortunately a scries of paintings of that very 
period survives in Caves 1, 2, le. and 17 at Ajanta. 
Some of my observations, it U tine, will extend beyond 
the domain of Ajanta end will not apply to the 
Sanskrit drama alone. But it is chiefly in the Ajanta 
ficscocs, both in the composition of scenes and in the treat* 
ment of isolated ngiirCT, that we shaU find the union of a 
eJassica] kind of balance and lutrmoninus serenity with 
suppleness and an astonishing fluidity of line, a union of 
contraries which are at once highty accentuated and intimately 
blended, which ts perhaps the dintinctive mark of tfic Indian 
genius (Pis. Xl-Xn'). 

^ic same union and opposition are found in music. 
Wiile a rigid system end rtrict rules lay down the modes, 
indicate the notes to be stressed or omitted, and prescribe 
the ornammtA required for each cnvironmcnl, freedom 
and cliMticity are restored by later rules. Certain notes must 
^ Omitted in n rising passage but may be taken lightly 
in a falliTig one ; there are several ways of appronching one 
or another note ; in some eases one can choose between several 
fancies or omanirnts. So the fluidity of musical line is 
restored. 

A similar pbcnoiuenon ts presented by the language of 
literature, Sanskrit. It is a highly elaborate si'stem of 
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eomimotion, and rt^oti art of great import^ncet prefixes i 
aufflxt!* b<‘Uig attached tes them by very strict rules. ^ 
TJiert could hardly be a more rational, stricter^ more rigidly | 
constnicted language. At Grst the whole §«ms to l>e organised, 
so as to give the Tninii the greatest possible saiis^tioii in 
intellectual balance. But the oofistruction corner to be M •, 
it were wrapjjed in rules which arc intended to soften ita 
rigiclitv* Words change their form aecoitliTig to what precedes 
or foliothem ; two successive vowels are combined so as to 
become long or to alter completely : words are amalgamated 
in this way. The sentence becomes continuous, being marked 
bv the mtisieol rhytlira of longs and shorts ^ hardnesses 
and jars liave vanished. Here again, the line lias become 
fluid afid stiipplc j the skeleton remain^ but the resonance 
of tlie flexible sentence cover* it like living (lesh. 

It is the same with the tmintiiigs at Ajantn. The sccneo, 
which are admirably composed, are not fcparated from each 
other by the nneompromising stmight Jines which one often 
finds in Italian frescoesi siteh os those in tJie Arena chapei 
at Tadua. There is no break between one scene and the next- 
One runs into another, and the first impression of the visitoT 
is one of confusion. The wall seems to l>e covered from end 
to end by a oingle scene containing too many figures- Ijke 
the long musical passage^ made Cexiblc by the various 
possibilities sometimes allowed to the musiciaii* and like 
the Jong Sanskrit sen ten cc^ made continuous by the combina¬ 
tion of words according to the rules of euphony, the long 
surface of wait form^ a single uninterrupted whole- But the 
observant eye soon secs tliat the scenes are concentrated 
upon IheTascIves and are separated, not by their edges^ 
for they have tione^ but by their centres (Pb^ XI-XJl)* 
The chief persons are grouped together^ and tniiiur figures 
frjmj a friune to themp Die effect of the tilted hips mokes 
it possible to end each scene without an abrupt boi-ricr 
(PL XI* top right). Thus the woman holding a yak's-tait 
ny-ilapper (PL XIT lop left)* by her triple movement and 
the position of her face, turned towards the chief ligurea in 
the scencg leads the eye to the centre of the tomposftioti. 
Elsewhere (same scene, right) the end of the fcciie h marked 
by 41 pair of figures between columns, which lialnriccs the 
groups. A figure with its back to the spectator (PL XII, 
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lK>ttom left) sepamtefi two coiop05tilJf)n8 pLiml one hBotc 
tho olUor aiifj direcU attention to the chief ligum of the whole 
of which it ia port. Fi^r«i beiofigin^ to adjoining scsene* 
ofleti i^tiuid quite do^ t^Jgdherp hut fare in dUferent directions. 
There 13 no mcelianicoi repetiitonp but a spirit of foney which 
does not preclude good tomposition and atniujiig boJanec 
of the Rgures. One pfissc$ cadly in a contlniions niovement 
from one scene to another, the elctneniis of which arc iffoupcd 
round A new centre. So» in painting m in music and in 
bnguage, we find cfttefnlly composed balance of eneb p^it 
and sniootli Iluidity of the wholCn 

In ttic tLeatfc likewise groupings arc mefuny sfctnlied 
and the passage fmm one scene to the ne.\t b v^ety easy* 
No dramii is more plastic than the Sanskrit drama of the 
Ajanfn period. It b given up alniost entirely to tla? 
portrayal of lovcr and by studying it we shall be able, not 
to understand the stories told on ihe walls of the caves, but 
to feel the spirit which they breathe, not at all the spirit 
of the preceding art, hut one of idealized life, refined and 
amoroua, which we also find in the theatre* Tlic Sanskrit 
play is divided into a good many acts* and the greater part 
of each act is usually one long plastic scene* a pleasing, 
motionless group of characters, like a ktM^fau rirnni—the 
first meeting, the love-scenc, the dStress of the deserted 
nmiden when c?aught painting ihc portmil of her beloved 
{Rdiimjjtdi, Act U), the hero or heroine niek with love and 
terided by the cctnfidant or serving-woman (^aitruf^faidjp 
The hero with the fool, his eonfidatit, on the one side and the 
heroine with her woman on the other often baJanec each other. 
Sometimes one of these groups spies on the other unf^n, 
{VdsaradaM^ Act IV j Sakuntald, Act 111). TIjc author 
ftcems to have w'anted to keep a liarmonkjiis composition 
of figures motioidess befoM the spectators for a long Lime. 
In the heart-known of all Sanskrit dramas, there 

arc seven chief scenes, plastic scenes^ corresponding to the 
seven acts—the meeting of the K i rig otid Sakuntola i the King^s 
conversation with hfs ronfidant \ the lovc-sicknesa of 
Sakuntaln, dUcovered by the King* who u in hiding, and its 
ewe; SakunUla^s departure and farewdhi; her meeting 
with the King, who does net recogniKe herj his regret 
as her portrait brings her bock to his memory; and 
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Lhc final meeting of the lovers when the curse has hten 
ilispellctl. 

Id the Sanskrit ilrama the plot and scenes of movement 
arc usually relegated to a proU^ue, where they fire merely 
related, and to pass from one place to another or from the 
prologue to the plastic group a few steps on the part of tho 
aebir are ail tliat U necessary. 

So we see that the stage presents both strong emphasis 
on the composition of groups, which reniBia motinnlefis 
for a long time (what I have tialied plastic scenes), and extrema 
fluidity in passing from one scene to another. We note khc 
likeness to the composition of the frescoes, and nalumlly 
think that the theatre must Ivave infioenced [Hunting or 
vice versa, 

TIiLh plastic sense in the drama appears also in the , 
descriptive venjcs. Stanzas of verse occur fit sntervnls in 
the text and they often deseitbc the beauty of the hero and 
heroine, their attitudea, or sports (^okunlidd. Acts 1, TH, 
etc.). Sometimes characters arc thus portrayed before they 
appear on tlie stage. W’e at once feel that what these stanzas 
roll up is the pliant, refined poses of the fncsciws. 1111 } 
characters of tlie drama are at once conventional and typical 
figures, remote from nmlism and basing the chann of tl« 
fairy-tale or the Italian Comedy—hero, heroine, and their 
respective confidants. The hero's confidant is aUo the fool, 
greedy, conpardly, and bursting with curiosity like a ripe 
pomegranite. The same atmosphere and similar types ore 
found in ll»c paintings. There b no realism, there is no play 
of the featunst ejfpresaing py or sorrow, but there arc idealized 
types, beautiful (tin: hero and lieroine) or grolesque (the 
palace dwarfs etc.), and a technique which maktss use of line 
and pose rather than of facial exprcssioii. 

Certain paintings at AjanU might l» those duscrilwd 
on the sU^, where the st<wk figures whom I have jnst 
mentioned speak of the fresco hall of the palace. Thus, 
the fool cries to the hero, “ King, let your eyes behold ! 
On the oniate wall of the inner crystal chamber, the King 
is painted playing at dice with (he (|^cen. There is Naga^'ali, 
who carries the bctel-box 5 there is Prabhanjanika, waving 
the fly-tluppcrr there is the dwarf Hagarakanthaka, and 
here is Taparakama the jwmkey ” (rfddAoidlti-fihdfijiko). 
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Ets€ where the bearer of lire (Jy-flapper is described as «irryitig 
it over her shenilJer, and in onotirer play the fool speaks of 
a yoijtijf woman hidden behind the pUkw, We have descritH 
tions of ptcasunspa^Tlions, where the smoke of nloc pcrfnme* 
goes up, and strings of pearls hang from piUare \Prtfftt4ar^l(dt 
Act III), and doves flutter down, and grand etmehes are 
set out* Elsea'here scenes of «luncing ore described. In the 
frespoei! of Ajanta we see those jiavilians with the festoons 
of pearls, the King and Queen on grand conches (PI. XIl), 
the dancing (PL XII, bottom right), the voung woman 
hiding behind the piUnre (PI. Xll. right), the woman with 
the fly-dapper on her shoulder (PL Xll, iefl), and the bearer 
of the betel-box (PL XI, bottom right ?). On the stage and 
on the frescoed walls there is always tjie same ivorld, the 
lovc-storj' in on unreal foiry-iand. 

The importanoc of painting and iLi connection with poetry 
and the drama are also proved by the constant mention of 
It by poets and playwrights. We iiave seen the descriptions 
of lialk adorned with frescoes. At the beginning of the 
iid/r Viay Cart the clown, as he picks for food right and left, 
likens himself to a painter among his paint-pots. The p^jrtrait 
of the hero or heroine is often introduced on the stage. 
At a wedding the bride or bridegroom, if too far away to 
take part in the ceremony, may be represented by a portrait 
(I'uraradoad, Act VI). ft is sometimes at thesightofaportniil 
that the hero or heroine falls in love. The King, who has 
oltowed Sakuntala to go away in consequence of a curse, 
mourns before her prclure, which he is finishing and which 
the fool describes .*ct \T). These pictures are 

not portraits m we understand the word. They seem never 
to show the indtviihiaj imperfections and other marks by 
which One person can be distinguished from the general type 
lo which lie or she belongs. It is rather by the very perfeetton 
of their beauty that lire hero recognires the hc»ine and 
she him. 

Sanskrit jioctry incessantly returns to describing woman, 
and that description can be applied to the female figures 
at Ajanta. ITic lady of the poems has gone to the gareUes 
for her timid, moving eyes, which teach in curved lines to 
her cars, ^es with large pupils glancing sidelong and shaded 
by great lids with the graceful curve of the bow, Tljc blue 
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of her eyes makes that of the lotus took pale. Beside hrf 
lips, red as the bimbu-fruit, f^o^B[ seems white. Her liair, 
on her head and eL'wwhere, is bine-black like a cloud or 
a swiiim of bees. Her complexion surjiasiies gold, her face 
and her body, rubbed with safTron, have the biightjicss 
the moon. Her neck is curved like a conchi She sinks under 
the weight of her breasts, which are like ins’eried pots of 
gold and beauliful as the boss of ait elephant's forehead, and 
pmject so far ttiat they hide her navel. Her waist Ls lit lie 
aa a leopard's and so slender that it can he held in the hand 
of a child, and her hips, like chariot-wheels, are so witle that 
two amiii cannot enfold tlwm. There are three creases in 
her stomach and her legs liave the swell of a quiver* .So 
Bharlrihari, Dondin, and others. This ideal of tovelincsa 
eorrespiinils, in rather exaggerated and perltaps lotc form, 
to that of the .4janta paintings (fl. XIII). These female 
figures, in literature and in frescoes alike, ore often adorned 
with garlands of flowers and gems. They wear rings ^nupirra) ^ 
on their ankles, their belts have fringes and lillle belb wiiich 
lie against their hips, the charm of their bosoms is cnlianoed 
by strings of pearla, and their arms and wrists are a<lomcd 
with bangles, t!u:ir ears with earrings, and their hair with 
a diadem ^Priyadariikdy Act HI). So as they walk tiieyare 
surroun<1cd by jingJings, which, so the poets say, are answered 
by the tinkle of the festoons of pearls hanging from the 
golden pillars. 

The unioji of pliancy and balance which we have found 
to he characteristic of the music of India and its language, 
its drama and its plastic composition, we find here again, 
ill these femtJiitie figures and their movcmcnla, in which 
elasfieity, suppleni^, and lassitude are comhiticd with 
harmony. From the creejjcrs swaying in the breeze, the 
San.skrit poets say of woman, she has taken tlic littleness 
of her IkmIv and the grace of her gestures i her nonchalant, 
wcll-balanecd gait, rendered slow by the size of her hips, 
is that of the flamingos; her moving eyes are those of 
gazelles ; her arms are pliant l^tranches ; her neck, like the 
pigeon’s, bends to one side; her hands come together in 
n cup for greeting ; her voice Is that of the kokUa lltaghu- 
vamia, vtii, 58, etc.). The lassitude of the hot season odds 
to her grace, but ” the heal docs nol produce in young 
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worn™ such an enchanting hngupir" (Sakunfald, Act HI)- 
the bcHdif of sweat which follow the delight of the sensew 
are a garland to her and her Imlf-closcd eyes shine; “ weari¬ 
ness gives her an oir yet more chaiming*” Full of love, she 
speaks slowly, very slowly. 

It is this lassitude which makes the body m> readily 
assTiiuc the triple bend, the iHbkanga, which Indian art fw^ 
given to its most beautiful figures oil thrmigh it^ history 
(see above, p, SSO). In the trihhanga. pliancy and balance 
arc united. The female figures at Ajanta, by their suppleness 
and their nonchahuit grace, seem La indicate self-surrender 
voluptuous delight, and languor; by their hahincc, which 
often looks like a tiBckward movement, thev appear to 
express a mwiesty which makes them as it were recoil upon 
themselves. This union of contraries, which seems io me to 
be diamcteristie of the greatest works of art. and which here 
consorts of passion and self-surTenOcr on the one hand and 
modesty on the other (PL XIR). struck me at rnv first sight 
of the femmme figures of Ajanta. For a momtil I feared 
that my imaginaljoti was leading me astray, but iiteraturc 
aaerwurds confirmed my impression. “My body,” savs 
Sakmital^ “ goes fnrwarei and my mind, which is not 
one w'ilh it, turns back," The King, speaking of Sukuntala. 
^ys more dcfiiiitely, “ tovc, its impulse checked by restTuint, 
IS neither shown by her nor concealed." Of another wonusn, 
n p«t says, “ In her weakening body, love and shame baljinec 
each other at the two ends of her soul" (Tirejvallitvn), and 
yet imotlicr js " full of modesty and at the same time shaken 
03 " desire", Flights and sudden returns, eodiuetrv and 
Lendcrocss arc constantly expressed in poctrv and drama 
as in painting. The heroine’s gase is at onw modrat and 
passionate, her voice is now soft, now ardent, hi her are 
joy and fear, she is now carried away by daring, now held 
Uck by modesty, now urged on by desire, now driven away 
by fear. In the Ndgdrutnda, if it is eorrectly irauslatcd. 
Uuw contrasts arc emphaaisscd by the stage ■directions r the 
heroine Itmlu at the hero “ with a mixture of desire, and 
modesty ”, or " with a mixture of joy and modesty ” or 

as ^e leaves the stage ” she casts a glance at once modest 
and pitsstonute ”, 

This union in single characters of balance and suppleness. 
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which oRcn leads tjo the attitiide of the does not 

only express fleshly !ovc^ even io its refined form* VVe fliid 
it in fiyiiij? ftnd prostrate figures, and again m the great 
bodJit^caUvoj of Cave 1 at Ajanta (PL XIV). At the end of 
this cave* ijieir attitude serves to tnuiie t he sjiiictiiaiy without 
closing it ahrupiiy, jiiift as that of the women carrying 
tly-flappexs divides seem.'* without making a break, Tlic 
hip^ tJit down away from the sanctuary while the head ia 
tunied tow'ard^ it, thus leading the eye to it* These fnidhi- 
are very like tlie female figures* for in the Ajanta period 
the sexes are not highly diHcftrtiluited-^-anothrr form of 
the union of coritrarics. In almost all the great ages of artbtic 
balance—the fifth century in Greece^ the thirtacuth century 
in France^ the Italian Renais^ce, the classical jwriod in 
Indian the Khmer art of the Bayou—mxiscoline strength 
and bahiucc arc found combined with feminine graec and 
suppleness in figures of indefinite sex, without these deep- 
rootcH;! (esthetic tendencies being necessarily connected 
with atiy moral perv'crsity. In the bodhisfittvus of Ajanta tJie 
breadth and balance of volumes and the very broad treat¬ 
ment of light and dark is rotnbined with the bendlug elfeet 
of the tribhaTiga, and the serene exprcBsion of the faces 
seeniB to be mingled with one of melancholy nnd pr<jfonnd 
tenderness, Whut is iinitcd modesty and fire in the aniorous 
woman seems to become m the bodhUtaOvas complete detach¬ 
ment from the outer world and concentration inwards in 
the equjlUjnum and serenity of mediintion, intimatdy 
mingled with iiiUnite coin|^mssi 0 n^ tenderness, and love for 
all Fullering creatures. 

Later, in literal tire as in nrt^ we shall find the J^ame 
tendencies with a love of sisse anti alsOi presently, of fruttzy 
and horror. Kolidnsa was aU grace and proportion ; Bhava- 
bhut-h w^ho comes next, will already show in his plays frefjuent 
swoons and a taste for violent dramatic cfffiet; hiter still, 
scenes of buming-groimds and frightful combats will be 
usual. In art the same tendencies arc found* us we have seen, 
in the relief of Vishnu rending the blasphemer {p. Wc 

find tlurm in the Underworld at Angkor Wat (Cambodia* 
twelfth century), wiUi its frenzied niovemenls and varied 
torments, very unlike the mild Underworld of Borohudur 
(Jflvi 4 eightlj century)p We find them, too, in Dravidian art» 
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in the rtspre^UtioM of Kali, in Tibetan Tantriitm (ftirioua 
wresUmgs with Saktip bltk>dy emblema, skutk)^ etc* Perhaps 
Uirae tendencies, both in art and in titeraturc, ace to be 
compared to the morbid taste which developed at the end 
of tte SfiddJe Ages in Europe, to which we owe the Dances 
of Death and the tomb-figurcs of bo<hes eaten by worms. 
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CONCLUSION 

A T the twinning of this book I wMied the reader agaittst 

over-simpisflcd conceptions of IndiA (Uid all that it tiiEflna. 

I have sflTii. more than once, that India is in every rcfipeet a 
chaos. The summary nature of this work lias compelled us 
to”present the facts, problems, and mjuiy factors which nuike 
up Indian dvilLmtion as being much simpler timn they really 
are^ I>tt us rcnienibcr* as we come to an. end, that what 
gira form to all this diversity, all this development, is 
Brahmanic classieisiru 

The imposition of that form on the ICmlu material 
was never so cflcctivc as to create cither uuifomiity or 
tyranny* Tlie dominion of the priestly caste no more stilled 
other castes and all the variety of other sects than Simskrit 
literature impeded other means of exprcsaion, and the unity 
of the plastic style was only an ideal, like the \'iilidity of the 
written law* Life breaks out from rules, and does not cease 
to proliferate in eaprictous growths, just as it pcrjietuiites 
ancient types, Jong obsolei.e, amoug later tj'pcs, more highly 
developed. So tlic " Voruiig Indiaof our day oomea to rcgarcl 
as “ broad-mindedness ” —in tlte Muse of liberalLsm—wlmt 
k really indefinite fecundity of natural genius. 

The decomtion, scutpiural and archilcK^tuml, of the 
monuments illustrates processes of compositims similar to 
those manifEsted in t!^ systems of rciigioti or of abstract 
thought* Sculptures and paintings everj^where present 
jumbled mu5ise», imagination run riot, but within syirifjictrionl 
arrangcmcivts. Theories are full of fantastic conceptions, 
but these arc clossilied under headings govemed by analogy* 
Often richness is iict!epted as beauty ami abvmdancc as truth. 
If we Euiopeans prefer those Indian works in which the line 
seems simpler, Jet us bear In mmd that in judging so wc are 
noting as heirs to Greek a^thetic^ or U^c, and arc tJicrein 
departing from tlic principle® of fdaiyiAirff, sovereign in this 
land. 

India puts things together and co^ordinatca them witboitt 
assimilating them. Tlmt b why its civitisuitic^i preserves 
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barlwric elemenU mare tluin it traniforTm them, and mingles 
them with othcre far more refinod. It tovea art passJonat'Cly, 
without ever opposing it to nature, doubtless because nature 
in that country is like art in its creative exiilienwroe. Religious 
belief BTid pliilosophic reflection partake of the nature of art, 
because ilicy claim, not to treat of a real, inilependent of 
tliought, but to establish modes of existence by means of 
the autonomous activity of the mind. Nowhere has the 
*' spiritual life ” been as iiitens! as in this civiliaation, which 
lias hardJy ever bdteved in an inunaterial souk We ]nu.st 
not be too much surprised to find tliat India equally systcmati* 
tally sought pleasure and fought ogainst pleasure, In the 
manner, one might say. of Bhortrihari. The fanatic of 
renunciation masters the vital forces only in ortler to possess 
them better, that he may acquire, Uirough the resources 
which they give him if lie omicentratcs them, miraculous 
powers. 

Dives and Lazarus rub shoulders, zeal for fullness and 
|tafiiion for etnjHincm stand face to face for ever. Let us make 
our choice without blaming India for the lack of measure 
in its spirit—^whicli, indeed, os I Jmve pointed out, proceed* 
according to canons of right condurL In Greece, ontology 
has its limits—the nature of essences—and logic has it* 
limits, those drawn by dcfinitloii. But India dedicates it»df 
to the unlimited because it always cqierates, even when it 
seeks to know. When it succeeds in avoiding anarchy, it is: 
because it ha* found, in it* s'cry action, principles of order 
and guarantees of objectivity. 
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hiifbrd tiy liidnif 12II-7 j mrm 
In Veda. 133 J ^Kirctical ioct* 
fma-Aryuii. j early IkteTEi- 
lurt^ t u ^riilener 

on» £ 1 ^ 1 ; we d 1 s& Aryv. 
Afyullni, jKwi, ifT3. 

A^ngn. 133p 30f 

AM3ctlciihJ> llO^ln. 211 r Aa^oj^ 
S32; Jaitt. 141* U3, IW-T* 
Biiildliiit, T*l* 143, 124- 
0 ) Yogbi 14^ 301 ^ tlnilifiuii^ 

itfl-l I in epko, 303 3 
SRt 

Aiiliar*j^* I'it. 

Aiia^ Ccntml: tnule uad mod^ 
111-13; Irmfilmi religimiui in¬ 
fluence, L37 a 174 ; Biiildmaint 
)Ql^ ISOi (trammiLr^ 2^4^- lu^ 
WO, n77, REKI, awi 
Amu ^liior» Indn-tiojiun n>ir- 
iwcliiju odT^ 15, 324- 
Aiiiuttr fftl4jicm* 

Ajifdk Socirly uf BrrwU 
Akfckn i^r^lkrAkb. H., Bi. Jrt-40. 
04, DO* 1 D 3 , 10 ^; jnllAf and 
rock eibriM, 30-^, 3U IO4. 220* 
25Sp HCil t HiKhlhnt Cdil^ 
llu^ 103; (nllon (art ul). 
S47-#* BTS^, id, \iU. mtid 
we lULirtmtp In .fJoJcd* 

iw^rto, 274 I Mfdfiaf* »«l 
AAdcduufdnb, S74 
^irvbnnv* 103^ I 40 -I 
Amin t languAgt uiiA raoc, 11, 217 ; 

uinlet Haminln^rAa* 33 

Aownitiiy* re|4ibku»n, S^f- 7 ; in 
tnowirpliy Hbd Rtieral. W-« 
Awytu. olk^ »ii& (]f Imlla. IH- 
kinsplhlp, tIO * fcligicb. 123* 174 


AaUnl^. itftitofWtny, lia. 307^ 

Aiir™* tsa. 330, 2T7, 2tn 

4d, ISO, Ififl, 124-3* 

200 273, aOl 

Aivnliraiu* l^iTutw t< fts^ 

Aivitui XfliJhiiyM4p lit 127 
Athnj-vimi -K^ooIrDO ; dre^pflHt, OT 
jithaTwt:^da^ fQ^, 1::3, 129 h, 331-3; 
on Rlittv, 131 Kin^* U| ; 
uwmNy* M : aftny* Oil; Mpdk* 
fof raniuic, TO® ; for irwie* ItRI: 
dmnia in, 3U3 

4Jbrntn^ Al»cdiit*i In fImLmi&uMiQ]* 
S3S-e, 100 in. 104^ 2441, 
242-411 124^* 

4knkd 1^ UtidiUiiMli* 
105»A, ICO; k)y Jaiu, 100; 
Buddha m.% lot. 

Aufcrebk (Tp). CcilOlfltfnji Cjottdb^tf/rum 
*4, 234 

AugiiWUM, Kmpv, 43 

Amtiolia* lofu^ia;^ and tbiwv 11-17, 
IV 

Auitro- Ajiatie Ungtiajcca- miuI 
iwpJeiK lip Ul* 3|fl 
AfsaaSri^^iiakA, 773 
AVMJoldicivunL, ^odl^Mafltia, 

I0O-! 

Avii,ii4u 2^, S20 

A-vaUus, 1T4, 179^ 23^* OdS, 371-t; 

Cave ofk 372, 330 
A vMta : iNnguii^^ 217 ; likemai 
to Witbi^ 10* 122, 223 ; deflwaa 
ifip 120 ; Wfhteb on tldtiii, 220 
AyodhyA, Oiulfa^ 51* jfOT* 250 


Bal^ylnOp hiUte and ttudr. JtO^ 220 
tliUiylooio 1 CbprMT lutxvfhiced from, 
10; klniyiip, 00; n^knn* 
174; Htn4n|£jr nod 
mrtionofny, tS2, 207 
Baeirft, m Balkh 
BoctrifUMp nukbati; ■» Iiuio- 

Buiofx-^n i!nidlr, 14; lilatoiyi 
34), 4tp 43* 40^ 55 T ewtl* and 
tf»Li fraitt, 110; BmhlhHvn in* 
MB j limk fhenUb iu^ 

B&dAbd, HO VHiipl 
IhldnrO^'^iuL, /traAnn-tdimr of, lOT 
painting. 370 
tlnVamfk SO 
Ball, dindiig at, 205 
Bakkkt Uartim 7^ 111 
BlUOddMJIll, 3-4* 7p. 0-10 ; Ungpoge* 
I2i aifl: Aryan oo)iriiio4» 10; 
4mdy iKdtefy^ 344 
B4iniyftn, T 

BSj;^ i «n Hnnliap. 5d, 518; no 
CunJli^hyiL, 321 s wnrH 387-0 
Ukinii ikiwd. He Varaniu Blulla 
Dlnn 
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BAocrji (lU D.), of, l$ 

Bwdi, RUnr^'-l^r^, 31 

‘/fit,. bimI ifie SdU, UbJUulA 
Barimin qjut Jo«(lt4lltlT ol^ lt3 

flunwUt 5-0 

Bjirth {A4i an ciuit«« ftO: t!tikx, 

Bftfyi^flm, I to 
BfttiML II 

BiiadhJiVHii&« e^i SjOiiui ofi 03-4, 
7Ih 

Oityg^, HrulptUTE of, OWJ 

Bm, R.^ ll^hoaw. M 

IMftfl, c^vlumn, 

BoliJililu invcTM on IhiSIil, 37 
BelUiry, Nculltliie ni^ IT 

KMi 

|}eEift7 (T^X ot%iii of 331 

Urti^h f*fat. 4 ; po^jiiulfltkHl, U i WW, 
lO, IS; KintOfl-, 21, ; 

Huhlvlm b, 14^1 BudiltLkTn 
ip+ 1(13 ; I4n^i4§«, 3i0v S 
111 2ST ; IniiriA in 

moibm, 200 s Tkntm In, aaft s 

Aft, 307. S«ia-3T0, 3SS-0 
•» VklB/4jtui 

EkrrAnkltn^ tA^X on VoUm* 2S4 
6«!«4iJijTax, 42, ITS, 333 
BhudHibAhn, AT, )4« ; hnlftt SMin 
oi; )4ll-T 

A4njfunuA(jrIld, W. 121. lOfii. ITI, tTB, 
175* ITT, 332. 2S*, in«l #« 
HiMjAiIrnld 

Rhii^EnvAt mkI nhfinnviiLui, 1T2 -A, 
ITS ; 2«i2-3 

DhAifi. 3-0 4, pi. IL 

JllLAkta «rct, K3U 

IllkAkli, ivtinhlp, in, 170* ITS, £00, 
3«BL 2WJ 

DharnLu, oilrgnd nutiinT of N^&Wh 
iAjirtr. 

Blunitii. lirm. am. 204, 011-12 
HhJLmtii tribe (tjanfa), 231« 200 
RhflrnvL port, 279-280 
BNUfmt, JirtlllitiuTSv 2T* 2SB, aJHI, 
300* 302* 2W0. 372-5/ IMl, 

pi. lx 

Bhniirlluui {prThape tum ftiKnX 2*13, 
334-tl, 400^ oil frmnir bi^ty, 

ans 

BkaTtfihim-nim^^ 330-1 
B>kMn;knrlu4krm, Rftiod^ 40* 2S, 110 
Bhdjca* on DnrAnkn, 30; plfivt, 
302-4. 3(K ? hrm uf, :i 60 J 

iku tn finnl^jiym 33ft 
IMiUlm. 243^0 
Bbaltl, jStfinimj^nniArt of. 200 
BlmvnbhOtX 313^13. 30T 
Ithnvyii, 2114 

Xibil*. t2, 210, 331 
BbinmAl, 55 
Eliojn. K-* aaa 


Bhniin. 13 
BhatavnlX 148 

Bhuirnihri^jir, 333 

BiMr And llrUn* 0* 12, 21, 25, l4Tp 
21 V 

lJU, 25V 
Billin]:^, ^t* 

BjmLMm, StrnlkA, K.. |55 

Bin^ioftn, K., 37 
Binlo^, 31Xi--D 

BIncfCi {j Jp on Ibmvidlui Ubtnitiiff*, 

12 

Botlhiilhiimin. 205 
|io44uol¥i4t F .Aloka Hll, 105 { ffEni-niLp 
L^-lOO t In nrl* 300. SOS, B7(l* 
J1T7, aftO, 307, (lip Khr 
BoelitUnnk (Q,), BctcrAbu^ l>ic* of, 
224 

BoetiAA-lwift T5 
Bpjlii Fw* 7 
BmnliAi?, ft 
Goipfi <1^.}, 14, 

BoiotNa^lLT, 353. 307^ 897 
Bq« (Sit J. C.X Mob^ .lli- 
tAVnHen nt 903-0 
Brnhitift, I7l, 173^ seal. 202, 901 
B rulmuigupln. 9llT 
Brn^Huan, Ab^kluic, WonJ* lO* 122, 
l®r* !a4r^3. ITI 

Brmhnmo ciutr z tinnie, lO ; inilurtupo 
on ftudy cj^ hlAtary uift im 
littmtiirr, 32, 225; hirtononl,, 
Sa, So; ibi fAJTiUy iTli|^>n, ^ ; 
t3rpc4 tkCfliaTriHer,~74-ft : |£T?ttmd 
79-82; drtri&en liwtitulioti of 
Esm. 00-4; piTdiCrtnhidJ'hO^ lUid 
mbtinn to ntber i.i^'Fwtrfv, 05 -hO> 
01. 253t 253; Oft; 

^il(U, IJ3 1 ff^Atitkn b 
BfuAmon b* Atwolnl^* ; 

Iti VednA, 224-5; In ut^- 
Vedlo pctinii* 34ft; btOftrs of 
Uft, OO^TOh imii M *4i!ntrhrnv f 
tn jlfoMHiirnjbT, 25t, 253 r 
Abo BrnbiiiAikivii 

BTiklin-iAEmfl % gtjtbetAl* 02-41, las, las, 
217, 225-0* 233» 2IJ1, 245 | 
□wlofy, ISO f ccMnuj^lony* 133 ; 
bnthmoH juiii OtAiflTf* 134-1 j 
HclidLinU3gy* 133 ? on Vbtniii, 
173-4; AJini^b of wcinH tlL* 
243 f 25(1 

BmhnrnniBm^ in tjnc ikgr^ 31» 5 j 
in INuiJaIx 3ft; 6iv4,jw9d by 
Icfn^, 4^^ 43, 54, 53 ; kfft^mnO. 
37-^ S Aild kum^hlpp IKt-l* im ; 
drw1opni«iil of Vifdo, 1211; 
aili, 129-132. I aft- TnyiJkahkj^p 
138-5 t o^rtn OU Joiuktli. 150 j 
AtnJ mk KitdilhiAn]* 1511, Ifl5, 
178^8 E llbuiilixcil. IftB-ft, lift; 
kter jildkiAipliMp 
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rcActkRn nimiiiu Budiikkimu * 
Inftiienoe m MrtAAWUntfct, 3S1 
BmhmiirMitrfi, 

IMhml 220-1 

Br&h^ )2 k 21V 

L'|9dtti«Ai!K^ I13» 

IHA, 140, 142, XWp 312 
Brihaspftif, TS; on fun<iAiuiilnl 
•etnmi IDA 

HroAffh, Ke Bhnni^liirlihB 
A^, nixw in iTulka, 

BuAdhn, ifnidjumr SHlilhinJin, 
aftkj'nintittk t lifp, 24^ 2A, IQ^ 
\S^h4k ^iS* no flu^P lM-0; 
ikbt la Yi^gn. 14^; Ifi 
-ttn., JfiV- 

T. 1V5!^0* IVl, IftT-m, 2C4* 
27D-* ; on mmpirbciiMiorii !@0 : 
Bi n iDetApUyiic&l rmUty, 124 ^ 
iriip<tf, avt« In on. iat, i tio, 
aftd^w, arr-o, asa, asv-T. 

pliL ti-x 

Buddlkvs, olbcm Uun CnulainAf liSA, 

im, tas-iw 

HiuMhAMi&ia^ :i:&i 
Buddhaflih>!i^w, 102, Sfi4 
&TiJdb«ikAliln, 2D4 
BuddhnfevJjiun. 

Boddh Gaya. UfubiMU 
Bciddhiinzi. «Ariy, 68, 127^ { 

Inaglmtfrp 26, 4^^ 21^, 248; 

^‘roured by kLfij£A» 20, 45, 4Jl. 

1H, ai4n-IA ; OaiipdK 
40, 4S, U« 5Sp lAA-Di b1 
Viibilihi, ^ % lUTuing tiiin- 
ti^flbUHs 50-a0, 111—12; mtro- 
dnm CM ww onlfr, oO ; nfyJ 
CMtt, 80, 104-5; iUUiTwmt 87| 
aa-5; Kilaj ii«P€t;I, 02, >20; 
enwi. A *oiim of Knnlilyn^ 
02 O. i And kktlgflhip^ ; 

UiniLtUfci an tile fciiiLnJ 
M; lA^rriAerp UV; dorfiifra, 
ta&-144. 121^7 i lifcrficH to 

jAi|i|izii« ISOf t5B; 4annjjn, 
151 E cwnimiinityp ltiO-7 | #ert*i 
155, 150^101. iSfl^T; emit, 

15T-a; **NarthrTn*‘ jumI 
*' Southern 140+100; modoni 
AtudiH+ J WJ-1; oaxmn ajm! 
Ut^tTiie+ iOl^. SOO- 

275; Uifluritce iifi llmhmanifi:n, 
Iflo, ITS-Ijp lOT-o : BndnmuiU^ 
teiu7tkin+ 1110+ VW, lot j 
BArijuma Anil JofldifFhiitp 175; 
logkc!* 1011-7 i lulrr ik^lcppcnnit, 
20a-A; At<nttiim+ 202 I diTixn«+ 
801-2^ as^ I ipfeui of inloAr 
1123^ i MOpo, aoi-a: art+ 
863-070. 825+ 080. and Aca 
OcMD-Buddhiftt Art; *» aIhi 

i/lnay4n4 


Btifthler. Oil KAlkUtw, ST€ 

BukhU, « BarifistkA 
BurrTia+ 2+ Vp II ; Huddliiim kn, 
100, 2ia* aoa; ttuAirc, aoas 
Mpm, Mt ; Ht. 8^ i t<iwtT+ 
kw SuvAwlihOml 

HtUrriEinf 224. 262 

flurw, Imnilfttet PodrAojCfTnlnr, 826 

ttyumtliir Ijtontitrr nod An+ aaT. 864 

ComlwdiA, iCiwicfA : lATv^qjmri 

210 1 ut, lOO, 542, OW. 3ii3-4, 
aao-0, aorr; bidkrt. 205, 800 | 
AfrMUtttire, 340+ 855, 888^ 862 ; 
•cr aIao FiiHiArp 
CAnniboJiaint 180 
CAtil^m, CliHldhmii 805 
rApMidocUi^ rfliigt&n, 122 
Cafdiimoto EOIbk. a 
Caldatitsr, tmnALitina nfp 827 
CATflAtiTk 5 

CuAUe j gnirnLl, TT-aa* 104^V 8*0; 

Andr 04, t02; kiAt uf. 
107 ; l^nciioruof vnrianirABlej. 
IDT; and OAiimliJrp+ 113-14; 
BiiddbuL Aod Jain Attllijuk 
i-IO ; id Inter BfAluUAliiw, 176 ; 

etflfct OP thnu^lkt, 210; un AOC^ 
hfe+ 211 ; bnoivlnli^r idOtltlurd 
upper oMitr*. 221 | dAritm# 
of. ii'lHl; and tnsdr* 270 
tAtiiAeip 02 
Cniivny, R^, 4 
Cnwitpom^ Of^Hr IB 

Cfdrlnp Jl 

Cciiiml I^vIvuDM. (4m^Affr+ 12 
^yiaOp liAdkA: iCCtfetml, f-8, 11+ 21, 
flO, K1+ U0+ 257; Chnwwrk*! 
24+ 102 I Buddhtm io, 40, 50, 
150-iDCi, 1*0, laOp SO*. 200, ai0, 
328 ; Aidntti, 002 
Chnltikyn dytuuft>v 55-A ^ 

ChAm eultufr. Ate dmenpA 
diniikbal, R.. 4 

Chntiipt or Chain euBuje, 111, 344, 
333+ 348, 333 

Chatinhyn+ Vulxpufiipla. 20. 00^ 

3DT-H, 810; idrhtUkd with 
tUw^y«, 3fl, M lu. WJ t S^ka 
of, 2BO: Ace abt» KnilJ^yA 
CHopdAln caACc, 883 
Clw^jrip ^odd^ 2fij0, and w 
I^ArvHiJ 

rA47i|i^^|iirAn-pa3c'3dliib4, 282 
CiLAcidll MriiHlul+ l^iwtpii+ SlH, *rt 
Wkndut, 

OuiDdn^ri* H., 5i 
CbAndiAf^i^, ^ 

ChAngragupta 1, Gtiptn K.^ 31t 
8^1 tr+ 38, 06^ 276 
CSiAudiAEViplA UaiiryA, K., 20^ 39-T, 
B0+ 06^7, 147^ 007 
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ChuHlTftkMi, 

C^nir-kkn* 43 
Ch4mkx, 4flp m 
DiHrv^ ieci» 14S 
nyu^iUnq. K», 4i9 
Chmi.-iMim (EhK Budiihui iljc^lkw of; 
l«1 

rtwniiffUT, soB-0 

Dwrm KctalA, 43-aO 

Difr-yj. »J 

Ch«4Hji^ bettip^, 3^5-3 

lA. L. dc^. m 
Chhabdi9ey» 242 

ChiuAi roiiiiiiiii4£±atkicii, A, 10» 43. 
43, 110-11 t KdrLUhkm, 40 [ 

vxpwvdon* 00, 112 ; ftilk frqm, 
m nil BbdiEhiftii], Bkukl- 
hut iit«nitiut^^ lia, lfi3i 131, 
14»-4, ISO, ia»* 301, 270 n., 

372 li., 270* 302; IfinuccuMr 
Oil EuddbiMifV 130» 183 | ut, 
100-1, 877. 383. 38fl- 

D; ^sUvmomyp 21371 
302 

ChiimkOl, piteifiiuM 2SQ 
ChitrtJ H*. m 

m jSiUitrUn 

Chotao, 40, 43 

Clmroct AbtiiliirvmiLp KL of PofiiiB. 
323 

t'lkcU NAgpUt, 11, 13. 110 
Clitic tikffWH UM Krkli04p 174-4 
Cbfixiifuiity< 175 
CbuiiiU* viOUi, 135 
CiUria« Indo-Eiuiiliuii tn, 13 
CbtHp oif 1 Atvb&p QQp rr I pr«- 
Aryui. 84 
CUfimtt, 4-3 
C4<ihiii« 8 

Co<iiii^ClilnH« w Fu-ftnn 

CockljMrzip r^WAtk^M Af, iT 
Colniluklofc Gup. T 
Coitu ; vhtUtu^ fypc*, 43, *3, fOft, 
371 j UK Af, 114 
Colrliraokc (H, T\)^ 22Si on 
BkdgmxOa Piird^ 2ti£ 
CrorntM, AH mrt, 343* 930 
CkriAcnoillr, ddwTfrj of, 33fl 
ComoriAt C,, S 
(.'4lAl«!V1!TajQ, K« KlAdii 
Coppcrr Ajf?, 18~10 
CoronwHlH Cotul^ 48-40 
OKpipiution*, art CuthLi 
CourtiUErr (G.K iMi tpim^ 231, 357 
Cfo/lJ, prufcMiunAv iiwlmtiy, 77, 
31, 104, 103-R. IIS; ami m 
Guilds, 

Cmiipioc^rc:, m AtuKiriA 
Cimtr^ Ti 39-^ 

CmiBO of Ciibdoo, ou lodiA, 28 
Cyrua, 1C. df PcniA, bt GnqdhAm, 
34 D. 


Dmhvf, 343, MS. 331-1, 387 
nakntiL 343 

DifflAdi^nignptiL. 337-8 

HtTpl^Efi* punfobnent, Ftp lal 
r>aad3ii CPiq. srt. 982 
UnpdiA, «n GuA&^byHt l un 
FnEififlil sa» E arocraJ, 

335-7 I AU fbiimlc Ibwttir, 
38S 

DuiAbo. 3« todo-EunipcfiD CTAldk', 
14 

DfllHpl Ih Kp Af FoniA. 24, 23 q,* 27 | 
nil 33 R. 
ni4T4iilaiL 1^1 30 

Hftliuntlui^ K. of Ayndhy^. 174, 278 
Dd4&»LllM^ MaArvn K>.' 40 
Dtiuytii, 10. 83, 

Dai^dJ (T. W. Kliyi^ HnddlLiKt 
HUdkdp lei 

Btxwh race ami 

0, 1»-I3; cfcHy ndtuiA^ ITj 
Attaui hi. 31, Ml hkioTj, 37, 
47-52: 121. 254; 

tlmnuL, SjiS 

Deliiifroauix,MilTAtwiii Jiurup 140-2p 

151-2; DiiddhiflA, 140-2. 15^1, 
134^, tSI, 153. 185. 188, 121 ; 
Brnhinwi, 100, 104-5. 188, 

SOO I geuLcnl, in. 2l| 

Ifgpod of* IE2. 130 2?7-8 

UrmtriH. K. of EHttii&tiA^ 42 
llrOfnTh, KUlpfUK, BTli 
Elra-FStAAp 88 

JleiHMU <F4t 0*1 puQtlirlflinip 130^ 
pti VedBotm 137 
TJoviulatht* 25, 155 
255 

BovHniinTf KrlpLp 221 
]>}VAridJbipuiijii^ 148 
f>n1, gcidifm, 280t ■fli m f^rvAll 
DbftTUCtlA, l*^ 

WuffWUt. LflW j A4[P(4 p 30. OOv 2fl7 : 
^iicniL tU m, 12J. 2l1p 241; 
tlTitcl Oil Oxonutliyt OB—4. IM ; 
4Vlird flf tbf Law, 04, 101. 15S^ 
189, ^1:2, 230, ]l83-4« 330, )4, vi ^ 
in JuMike, 101-2; iaifi, 143. 
150 s BuiMbM, 148, 153-?, 

I00-4p 18l-2p 185, 137-3^ 207; 
In IsOtf OnhimfiiiffTti itB. 
103-4; in epioi. 251-2; 
Dhnfmn. ^lU. U5I | l^rUtt E}f 
tlm GaoP liAWp 9« A'odldhnTiHo^ 
jttaMdcrrilH 

Tlhamiaklftl, 2a4r-5 

iManiMiu+ 132 

l>*i™niiifr(ti Tl-2p JV; trtt 

JwUk. lot. 
titirran SOtmak 04 
B4ilt4i-j»4b^. 247 
llhTilAiftdliliii, 20p 251 
DkIdA, Q. af Huhjulr, 281 
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t>f£7untiaT& t4T-#p lt%. a(Kt 

l>iBiilkgii. £04-6 

l>i4Mkm»4 ftn PoiUlfi*. 

DioddtoiA K. of BwDtiiwL, 41-X ± 

It 4^ 

PCitifoKfl wllli MVKi ITS 

t>fTy^an^Qp 3T4 

t>ci^ 41 

l>Mlfi}icUa, S 

Dnuif'diioni^ «i« ]j{. vi| 

DtmxOM^ SSSid-7| £^^£^231 ivUitKm 
lA pninlinp. -3 
t>riu3^iuii^ Hr ScliiSii 
Oroa^ paP4> T 
i^niipAdt TIL ^ 

f>t&vuliiUM£ fnw flmi luig^HCiA, 
tl-14p 10^ 316-13; Siinirr^ 
DtuvidLiii dtitlurr, ■» 7btdtKn|i>- 
iMflVI cnOfmcA-d Ar^tiv 
]»; la ifahahh^iiiii, £1: 
Mdrty, ftlf ^ T3 1 
ee* 131-S, : irrijfaliofu JUT j 

]imnDW«T ; BKhttrrtnrr^ 
S6f», m, 366^ i iLft 
6TI, sisiL 3trr« |iL xtL 
nutnaul {P, E.), im Ifcuiif ■niTifli^tf. 
01 

Dixi^p fTHldc^A, ai>t 121, £3U, ai0^ 
il3l; awfl «er PArmti 
rhiryoclhiiruik ^p £61 
Dr&mvmlf, tin, 666^ ^36^ 

3S3. £3^3 
Dynm-piLa/p 08. I2T 

Eaxtli MatliET^ dmlScr Ckidliff^EB 
Emtrr Ukud, rOl^yiT ttnd 
Ikro, If* 

£»l InrilM lilMidi, IndoiHwUw liulktt 
iRfluniuH 111 Utl-lt £f>n. 
aSH. swa, JFTT. 11^3 
Ed^crtun (F.L on 826 

Egyp41 dviikalknl Htutl Mchmlo- 
Dttct), lU ; iatcfooisic «nh 
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